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Kök Türük Kinship Terminology: an Omaha Model 


by 
> SHARON BASTUG 
Ankara 


The Orkhon inscriptions,! which primarily describe the political 
and military exploits of the ruling family of the Kök Türük in the 
first half of the eighth century A. D., do not provide us with a full 
set of kinship terms. The eleven consanguineal terms which they 
contain do, however, provide a set of terms sufficient for an in- 
formed, if necessarily speculative, reconstruction of their termi- 
nological system. T'he terms have been known for many years, and 
a number of scholars have been involved, in one way or another, in 
attributing meanings to them (Grenbech, 1953; Orkun 1936- 
1941/1987; Clauson, 1972; Dankoff, 1972; Tekin, 1988, for exam- 
ple). However, comprehension (and therefore precise translation) 
` of the terms has been impeded by two common practices. The first 
is the practice of treating kin terms simply as isolated words exist- 
ing independently in language rather than treating them as ele- 
ments in a set of such terms, a set which has its own internal regu- 
larities, logic and consistency. The second, which actually is an 
outcome of the first, is the practice of rendering the kin terms of 
one language into the non-equivalent kin terms of another (for ex- 
ample, at» as “nephew or grandchild” in English and “yegen or to- 
run" in Turkish). Trying to force the terms of one kinship system 
into the mold of another is as inefficient and misleading as trying 
to force the syntax of one language into the mold of another. 


1 For this discussion I have limited the sources primarily to those which are 
directly concerned with the Kók Türük. These are the Bilge Kaģan and 
Kül Tiģin monuments (Tekin 1988) and the Tonyukuk, Ongin and Ihe 
Hüsotü monuments (Orkun 1936—1941/1987). For some terms I have also 
used two early Uygur monuments, the Sine-Usu and the Suci (Orkun 
1996 1941/1987). 
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The purpose of this essay is to demonstrate that the Kók Türük 
kinship terminological system was most likely of a classificational 
type which anthropologists call Omaha. Analysis of kin terms as 
elements in specific kinds of classifications has a number of advan- 
tages. It renders the groupings of kin types (which constitute the 
system) meaningful and logical in their own context. It also makes 
possible structural comparison (as opposed to comparison of indi- 
vidual words) with the systems of other peoples, past and present, 
Altaic or non-Altaic. In addition, as is well-established in anthro- 
pological literature, kinship terminological systems function in 
elose tandem with many other aspects of a people's social organi- 
zation, especially descent structure, marriage rules and post-mari- 
tal residence norms. Therefore, labeling the Kók Türük kinship 
system as Omaha has significant implication not only for compre- 
hending the meanings of their kin terms, but also for the deduction 
and/or confirmation of many other aspects of their culture. 


Kinship as Taxonomy 


The set of terms a society uses to refer to various types of kin con- 
stitutes a taxonomy, a system of classification in which what is 
being classified are kin types, defined as ties between individuals 
based on presumed biologie connections.” The elementary kin 
types, necessarily defined from the point of view of a hypothetical 
"Ego", and their standard abbreviations are: F = father, 
M=mother, B=brother, Z=sister, S=son, D =daughter, 
H = husband, W = wife, and C=child. The elementary kin types 
are combined to form composite kin types; for example, 
MB = mother's brother, FZD =father's sister's daughter. Kin 
types for three generations are shown in Figure 1. 

Kin terms are categories containing one or more kin types. For 
example, the English kin term "father" is a category containing 
one kin type: F. The English kin term "uncle" is a category con- 
taining four kin types: MB, ME, MZH, and FZH. The kinship 


2 'The background materials presented here on kinship and descent are nec- 
essarily brief. For a detailed discussion the reader is referred to Buchler 
and Selby (1968). 
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classificational system employed by a people is determined by 
which kin types are merged together in the categories which their 
kin terms label. 

While all kinship terminologies are systems of classification, 
societies differ in the way they sort and classify the kin types. Al- 
though the possibilities for combining the kin types are theoreti- 
cally infinite, the terminologies of known world peoples fall over- 
whelmingly into one of a limited number of taxonomic systems. 
The systems are defined on the basis of distinctive categorizations 
(mergings of kin types) and have been labeled by anthropologists 
using the names of exemplar peoples who employ the particular 
system. The types are: Eskimo (the system of modern European 
languages) Sudanese (the system of Republican Turkish), Ha- 
waiian, Iroquois, Miwok, Crow and Omaha. 

In a 1965 article, little noted outside a narrow group of anthro- 
pologists specialized in the formal analysis of kinship terminolo- 
gies, A. K. Romney demonstrated that Kalmuk Mongol is a lineal 
variant of the Omaha system. The terminologies of a number of 
other Turco-Mongolian peoples, including Kazak, Classical Mon- 
gol and others (see Appendix 1), are equally Omaha.’ As the pur- 
pose of this paper is to suggest that the Kök Türük also had an 
Omaha system, a detailed definition of Omaha is in order. 


. Omaha Terminology 


Omaha terminology is technically defined by specific merging 
rules which yield the following categories (Lounsbury, 1964): 


3 That these systems are Omaha has not been generally recognized. Bacon 
(1958) and Krader (1963), anthropologists working with Turco-Mongol 
peoples, published their work before either Lounsbury (1964) or Romney 
(1965) published their articles delineating the essential eriteria defining 
Omaha and the lineal variant of Omaha. Neither Bacon nor Krader was 
able to recognize the Kazak and Mongol terminologies as Omaha. 

4 This category may or may not be divided on the basis of gender distinc- 
tion. If so, males will be merged under one term and females under anoth- 
er. The Turco-Mongol systems under consideration here merge all kin 
types of mother’s patrilineage under a single term, but the term may be 
modified to indicate either gender or seniority. Distinctions on the basis of 
gender or relative age are not significant for determination of classifica- 
tional systems. Affinal terms (terms for relatīves by marriage) are also not 
significant. 
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1. ... ME = MB= MBS= MBSS... 
Mor MZ = MBD = MBSD ...* 
2.... DC = ZC = DC = FBDC-SDC... 
3. No category merges kin types of father’s patrilineage (i.e. one’s 
own) with kin types of mother’s patrilineage. 


The equal mark means that the kin types are equated with each 
other in a single category with a single kin term. The dots indicate 
that the sequence is expandable. 

These categories define Omaha terminology; that is, to be Oma- 
ha, a system must exhibit all three. Empirically, however, the 
presence of either of the first two is sufficient to predict the pres- 
ence of the others (Buchler and Selby, 1968). The lineal variant of 
Omaha as defined by Romney (1965) also displays the following 
categories: 


4. BC =SC = FBC and/or FBSC ... 
5. Separate terms for F, M, B, Z, Sand D 


Omaha is a classificational system which is found exclusively in 
societies with patrilineal descent. The patrilineal character of the 
system is apparent if one considers the meanings of the defining 
categories. The first category merges all kin types of one’s moth- 
er’s partrilineage into a single term which means simply “member 
of my mother’s partilineage”. The second category merges the 
children of the women of Ego's patrilineage. These children have 
in common the fact that, by the rules of patrilineal descent and 
lineage exogamy, they cannot possibly be members of Ego’s patri- 
lineage. The fourth category merges the children of the male mem- 
bers of Ego’s lineage of his own generation or below, excluding his 
own son who is terminologically distinguished in the lineal variant 
of Omaha. An Omaha model of the Kök Türük terms is given in 
Figure 2. This figure also shows how Omaha terminology groups 
kin types according to lineage affiliation. 


The Kök Türük Terms 


The primary purpose of the following section is to demonstrate 
that the Kök Türük consanguineal kin terms fit the model of a lin- 
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eal variant Omaha system, i.e. that they exhibit the categories 
listed above. In addition, for some terms I extend the discussion to 
provide examples of the interpretive advantages gained by view- 
ing the system as Omaha. Since the Orkhon inscriptions do not 
contain any terms at all for members of mother’s patrilineage, it is 
at once apparent that the case rests on the establishment of the 
second and fourth categories. In the Kök Türük terminology these 
are the terms yegen and at», and we shall consider them first. 
1. YEGEN: Yeģen appears in the Orkhon inscriptions only in one 
place, and there as part of a proper name, *Yegen Siliģ Bey” (Te- 
kin, 1988, p. 17).5 It appears in an eighth-century Uygur monu- 
ment, the Sine-Usu, in the phrase “Katun Yigeni® Oz Bilge 
Bünyin" (Orkun, 1936— 1941/1987, p. 182). In the Suci inscription, 
an early ninth-century monument, the word appears in a phrasal 
context which has major significance for understanding its mean- 
ing. After a listing of the.deceased’s accomplishments in life and 
the successful marriages he secured for a son and daughter, the fol- 
lowing phrase occurs: “Yigenimin atimin körtim. Amti öltim.” 
(Orkun, 1936 —1941/1987, p. 156). The phrase translates as, “I saw 
my ytģen and my atv. Now I have died." As is discussed below, atı 
includes the kin types SS and SD. Thus the context implies that 
yegen includes at least the kin types DS and DD. The author is 
saying, "I saw my daughter's children and my son's children be- 
fore I died." From this phrase we learn two things: that SC and 
DC are terminologically distinguished (a strong indicator in itself 
that unilineal classificational principles are present) and that DC 
isa component kin type of the term gegen. 

As set forth earlier, an Omaha system, by definition, has a cate- 
gory which merges FZC, ZC and DC (and normally includes 
FBDO, SDC, BSDC and SSDC as well, as shown in Appendix 1). 


5 Kin terms, especially ojul and yegen, are frequently encountered imme- 
diately preceding proper names in early Turkic writings (cf. Orkun 1936— 
1941/1987, p. 463). They have the form of titles and appear to have been 
conferred as such by kagans as a reward for service. The following example 
occurs in the Ihe Hüsotu: "Ģikan Tonyukuk a:tig bermis (the xaģan gave 
him the title ‘Cousin Tonyukuk’)” (Clauson 1972, p. 409). In the Ottoman 
Empire the kin term damat was bestowed as a title on men who married 
daughters of the sultan (Redhouse Dictionary). 

6 In the Orkhon inseriptions the term is written with no vowels, indicating 
that the vowel is “e” in both syllables. In other early Turkic writings, in- 
cluding the Sine-Usu and Suci, the first syllable is written with an “i”. 
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That the term yeģen included ZC as well as DC is well-established 
and common still in Turkic languages (Grenbech, 1953, p. 124; 
Clauson, 1972, p. 912; Appendix 1). This merging, in conjunction 
with the exclusion of SC from the category, strongly suggests 
Omaha terminology because this merging simply does not occur in 
other classificational systems. Data concerning terms for FZC is 
scanty, but such data as does exist indicates that groups which 
merge ZC and DC also place FZC in that category (see Appendix 
1). I think it probable that the Kók Türük also included FZC in 
the category yeģen. In this case, yeģen includes the kin types FZC, 
ZC and DO, one of the required Omaha categories. 

Yeģen has been the subject of several very muddled definitions. 
One of the most unfortunate was Inan’s (1944) definition as 
*daughter's child or the child of any close or distant female rela- 
tive". More recent definitions have been generally based on Gren- 
bech's (1953) classic work on Turkish kinship. Fortunately, Gron- 
bech states quite clearly that the earliest meaning was ZC, DC. 
Nonetheless, his overall discussion of the term reads as a jumble of 
possible meanings. Part of the problem stems from his use of the 
English kin terms nephew, niece, grandchild and cousin to trans- 
late the term. More important, however, is his joint consideration 
of a multiplicity of usages of the term from many different Turk- 
ish-speaking peoples, past and present. Some of these peoples have 
Omaha systems, but others have quite different systems. In the 
non-Omaha systems, yeģen (or a cognate) predictably includes 
other kin types such as MZC or MMZOC as noted by Grenbech for 
the Yakut (p. 124). In modern Turkey the term yegen exists with 
different meanings in two different classification systems. In the 
standard Turkish of the cities (a Sudanese system) and of diction- 
aries the term means ZC, BC. However, in a variant which I have 
collected from Sivas, Tokat and Turkish Cyprus, the term in- 
cludes FBC, FZC, MZC and MBC as well as BC and DC (an Eski- 
mo system). The point is that neither the Yakut nor the modern 
Turks have Omaha terminologies, and the gegen of Turkish and 
the sien of Yakut are not directly comparable with the dzien of 
Kazak and the yeģen of the Kök Türük. 

The confusion inherent in the definitions of Inan and Grenbech 
is perpetuated in Divitcioģlu's recent attempt to specify the Kók 
Türük kinship terms (1987, p. 137—143). In one place he offers 
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MZC as a possible component of yeģen, but in another place he de- 
fines it as “Kızkardes cocugu, kız torun”. His diagram of the terms 
defines yegen as ZC, DC, but he inexplicably places FZC (along 
with MZC and MBC) in the category cıkan (MZC, as discussed 
following). The resulting scheme is classificationally meaningless, 
has no empirical correlates and no internal logic. The problems il- 
lustrated here are inherent in approaches to kinship terminologies 
which ignore their fundamental nature as systems of classification 
of kin types. 

2. ATI: The meaning of atı is well-established as BC, SC (Gren- 
bech, 1953; Clauson, 1972; Tekin, 1988). This meaning is in har- 
mony with an Omaha model and also with the recent practice of 
Turco-Mongol peoples with Omaha terminologies (Appendix 1). 
However, the Omaha model also predicts a wider range of relatives 
to be included in the term. 

As illustrated in Appendix 2, the Turco-Mongol Omaha systems 
are characterized by fine-tuned categorical distinctions among 
patrilineal kin. This is the so-called “sliding” or “stairstep” system 
which has the effect of delineating lineal and collateral distance 
from Ego (Bacon, 1958; Krader, 1963). These distinctions are im- 
pressive, but do not affect the structural Omaha nature of the ter- 
minologies. They are, in effect, embellishments of the system, pro- 
viding finer categorical distinetions between lineage members 
than is required by Omaha. 

The Orkhon inscriptions do not provide us with sufficient data 
to determine whether or not the Kók Türük employed such a sys- 
tem. Thus we cannot determine whether or not FBC, FBSC, SSC, 
BSC, etc., were included in the term at? as well as BC and SS. FBS 
could, with equal logic, be included in the at? category or merged 
with B and Z. Kazak actually does both by labelling FBC as 
nemere (equivalent to att), but qualifying it with terms for older 
and younger sibling. Ordos, Kalmuk, and Classical Mongol place 
it into a separate category — üy, üye, and dele, respectively (see 
Appendix 1). The absence of any other kin terms in the Orkhon 
writings which might mean FBC or equate with Kazak gübere and 
Mongol gei or gugi seems to indicate that the Kök Türük did not 
have a system of this scale.” In this ease, at? likely included the 


7 A possibility, however, might be the word uya. This word does not occur in 
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terms BC, SC, FBC, BSC, SSC, and FBSC. This is the Omaha 
category given above as Number 4. The term effectively means 
*member of my patrilineage, my generation or below”. 

Clauson states that atı in Mongolian is a loan word from Turk- 
ish, “one of the few kinship terms to be so borrowed” (1972, p. 40). 
However, this seems improbable considering its wide distribution 
in Mongolian languages and its perfect integration in the stairstep 
geneological positioning involved in the agt-jtgt—gugi combina- 
tion in Mongolian languages. 

The author of the Bilge Kagan and Kül Tiģin monuments, Yol- 
lug Tigin, describes himself as atı to both Bilge Kagan and Kül 
Tiģin. Clauson notes that “... as Yolug Tekin was the at? of both 
these brothers, he must have been the son of a younger brother, 
and could not have been the grandson of either” (1972, p. 40). Itis 
certainly correct that he could not have been SS to both brothers. 
Clauson’s suggestion that he was the son of a younger brother 
would make him BS to both Kül Tiģin and Bilge Kaģan. As we 
have seen, he might equally have been FBS or FBSS. However, 
this would make him a son of a line which, according to Grousset 
(1939/1970, p. 110), was wiped out (by Kül Tiģin) in wars of suc- 
cession following Kapagan Kaģan's death. Thus it does seem like- 
ly that he was the son of a younger brother of Kül Tigin and Bilge 
Kaģan. 


8. EĢI and ini: Both of these terms occur numerous times in the 
Orkhon inscriptions with the consistent and clear meanings of FB, 
OB (ec?) and YB (in). Bilge Kagan uses the term to refer to Kapa- 
gan Kagan, historically documented as his FB. Kül Tiģin uses the 
same term to refer to Bilge Kagan, historically documented as his 
OB. Ini is similarly documented as Y B. The distinction between 
older and younger and the merging of FB and OB are insignificant 
with respect to the classificational system. Both, however, are 
common characteristics of Turkic kinship systems. This is the 
case, for example, in Kazak where aga is OB, FB, distinguished 


the Orkhon writings, but it does occur in several other early Turkic writ- 
jngs in eontexts which imply that it was a kin term (Orkun 1936—1941/ 
1987, index). The word occurs in Kashgari as “hisim, kardas” (10727/1986, 
p. 705). 
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from ini, YB. These terms are consistent with the lineal variant 
Omaha model. 


4, EKE and SiNiL: Eke and siñil each occur only once in the Or- 
khon writings, neither in a context which allows precise determi- 
nation of meaning. Clauson, quoting Grenbech, gives the following 
entry under the heading, “EGE”: “Both ‘one’s father’s sister and 
one's own elder sister’ ...” (1972, p. 100). The suggested merging of 
FZ and OZ is structurally equivalent to the merging of FB and OB 
and is common in Turkic terminologies as, for example, in Kazak 
where apa is FZ, OZ. I suggest that this was also the case for the 
Kök Türük and that the precise definition of eke is FZ, OZ. Clau- 
son, however, also gives another definition of eke. The second defi- 
nition is included under the heading, “ECE”, a term which, as he 
notes, is homologous with eke: 


Both this word [ege] and eke seem to have meanings straddling 
the generations ..., this word [eke] meaning both ‘one’s mother’s 
younger sister’ and ‘one’s own elder sister’. (1972, p. 20) 


Here the suggestion is that OZ = MZ, a merging which would most 
certainly be inconsistent ‘with an Omaha system. It violates the 
Omaha requirement that no members of Ego’s patrilineage (Z) be 
terminologically merged with member’s of mother’s patrilineage 
(MZ). Given the consistency of all other K6k Tiiriik terms with an 
Omaha model, I find it quite unlikely that their system included 
this merging. Rather, this definition seems to derive from a joint 
consideration of various meanings of the term among different 
groups at different times, the same problem enountered earlier 
with yegen. It is likely the case, however, that eke with a qualifying 
modifier meaning “member of mother’s patrilineage” was the Kök 
Türük term for MZ. I will return to this topic in the discussion 
below concerning terms for members of one’s mother’s patri- 
lineage. 

The meaning of siñil as YZ is well established. Kashgari defines 
it as YZ, and the term survives with the same meaning in a num- 
ber of current Turkic languages (Kashgari 1072?/1986, v. 3, p. 366; 
Clauson, 1972, p. 839). Both siñil and eke conform to the lineal 
variant of Omaha. 
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5. OG and KAN: The meaning of 6g as M is well-established, how- 
ever, its occurance in plural form in Kül Tigin makes it clear that 
it also means FW (Clauson, 1972, p. 99). Kavi is indisputably es- 
tablished as F.5 Bilge Kagan uses the term to refer to Elteris, his- 
torieally documented as his father. The lineal variant of Omaha 
predicts separate terms for M and F and these terms thus fit the 
model. 


6. URI (OGLI) and KIZ (OGLI): These terms are well-established as, 
respectively, S and D and arein conformity with the lineal variant 
of Omaha. 


7. ÇIKAN: The term çıkan occurs only once in the Orkhon writings 
in a context which offers no clues as to its meaning (Tekin, 1988, 
p. 22). Both Clauson (1972, p. 409) and Tekin (1988, p. 89) state 
that Kashgari defines this term as “ibnu’l xala” (MZS) and that it 
also occurs in Chagatai as “cıgan” with the same meaning. Dan- 
koff and Kelly also give the word as MZS in their 1985 translation 
of Kashgari. In Atalay’s (1945/1986) translation of Kashgari, how- 
ever, the definition of cıkan is ambiguous and confusing: “yegen, 
hala ve teyze oglu" (p. v. 4, p. 147)? Atalay's combining of “teyze 
oglu” (MZS) and “hala oglu” (FZS in modern Rep. Turkish, but 
MZS in Arabic) is perhaps understandable. However, the term 
*yigen" (BC, ZC in Rep. Turkish) does not occur in Kashgari and 
Atalay's inclusion of it in this definition is puzzling. Divitigioģlu 
(1987, p. 139—142) perpetuates this confusion in his definition of 
çıkan as MZS, FZS, and (with a question mark) M BS. 

Following Clauson, Tekin and Dankoff and Kelly, it sees proba- 
ble that Kashgari's original definition was “ibnu’l xala” which 
means MZS in Arabic and includes no other kin types. This is con- 


8 Divitcioģlu's (1987, p. 141) claim that the phrase egüm apam means “fa- 
ther" is erroneous, based on a mistranslation of the phrase, “... eciim 
apam töresince yaratmis" which occurs in Kül Tigin. He fails to realize 
that the phrase is possessive in this sentence. It modifies “törü” and does 
not refer to Elteris, Kül Tigin's father (see Tekin, 1988, p. 10 for the cor- 
rect translation). 

The definition given is from the Index. In the text the translation is "yi- 
ģen, hala oģlu,” but this is amended in a list of corrections (v. 4, p. X XIV) 
to conform with the Index definition. 


o 
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sistent with an Omaha system which predicts a separate term for 
MZC. : 


Mother's Patrilineage: Taģay 


As discussed earlier, Omaha kinship terminologies, by definition, 
reguire a category such that MF, MB, MBS, MBSS, MZ, MBD, 
MBSD, etc. are merged under a single kin term meaning simply 
“member of mother's patrilineage”. The Omaha model, therefore, 
leads us to predict the existence of such a category in the Kök 
Türük terminology. 

The Orkhon inscriptions. do not contain any terms for members 
of one’s mother’s patrilineage. There are, however, excellent rea- 
sons for assuming that the Kök Türük term for MB was taģay. 
The word is contained in eighth-century Uygur writings and from 
that date to the present is well-attested in both written and 
spoken Turkic languages as meaning MB (Clauson, 1972, p. 474; 
Tekin, 1960/1988). 

In addition to MB, it is clear that taģay or a homologous form, is 
also commonly used in Turkic languages as a general term for rela- 
tives through one's mother. The definition of “tay” in Kırgız is 
“relative on the mother’s side” (Yudahin, 1945/1988, p. 717). The 
following examples show that this usage is widespread: Yak. tay 
agas/tay eciy (MBSD, MZ, MFZ); Oyr. taay-ece (MZ), taa ada/ 
tayda (MF); Alt. tay yefie/tay eye (MZ); Kırg. tay ece (MZ), tay 
ata (MF), tay cefie (MBW); KK. dayı apa (MZ), dayı ata (MF) 
(Tekin, 1960, p. 292—293). 

In 1960 Tekin demonstrated that Rep. Turkish “teyze” is de- 
rived from Middle Turkic “tagay eke”. In doing so he demonstrat- 
ed not only the Middle Turkic words for MB and MZ, but also 
established for this age the wider meaning of taģay i.e. its meaning 
as ^member of mother's patrilineage". It seems reasonable to as- 
sume that this was also the case for the Kók Türük terminology. 

The existence of a general term for members of mother's patri- 
lineage is exactly as predicted by an Omaha model. The equation 
MF = MB = MBS = MBSS = MZ = MBD = MBSD is satisfied by 
the term taģay. i 

The preceding two sections have demonstrated that the Kök 
Türük terminology displays the categorical requirements of an 
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Omaha system. In the following section interpretative advantages 
of viewing the terms as an Omaha system are illustrated through 
the analysis of certain recurrent kinship-related phrases in early 
Turkic writings. 


Compound Kin Phrases 


Early Turkie writings contain three recurrent phrases in which 
two kin terms are combined to denote a range of relatives: ecüm 
apam, egim atım, and yeģen tagay. These phrases are composed of 
kin terms but are not themselves kin terms because they refer not 
to individuals but to collectives. Each phrase signifies a meaning 
which is different from, and, in a sense, greater than, the combined 
referents of the terms which constitute it. In this respect they are 
somewhat analogous to phrases such as “coluk cocuk” and “kap- 
kacak” in Rep. Turkish. The full meaning of the kin phrases is 
conveyed through the power of Omaha terminology to denote 
lineage affiliation as well as kinship status. The considerations are 
lineage considerations, but this can be fully comprehended only 
through an understanding of Omaha terminology. 


1. EĢŪM APAM: The phrase ecüm apam (in the possessive) occurs 
several times in the Orkhon inscriptions and is generally translat- 
ed as “ancestors” (Orkun, 1936-1941/1987; Tekin, 1988, indexes). 
While there is nothing to indicate so with certainty, a probable 
meaning of ecü is FF. Apa is not a specific kin term, but a word 
which seems to mean “senior” and also occurs in titles. The combi- 
nation of the two terms appears to be an overall term to refer not 
to all ancestors, but specifically to members of Ego's patrilineage 
above the generation of his father. 


2. EĢIM ATM: In the Ongin inscription the phrase egim atım occurs 
in a context that indicates its usage as an umbrella phrase for 
Ego's lineage members of his father's generation and below. In the 
eourse of describing battles in which he participated, the author 
refers to “bes yetmiş egim atım” (Orkun, 1936 —1941/1987, p. 128), 
which translates as “sixty-five of my ec?'s and atı’s”. The context 
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makes it clear that the reference here is not to literal egi-atı but to 
a wider group of kin. However, the choice of terms, jointly com- 
prising FB, OB, BS, SS, and likely FBS, FBSS, SSS, and BSS, etc. 
as well, represents not simply a group of kin, but a group com- 
posed of members of the same patrilineage. Only F, YB, and S are 
missing, and they are implied in the generational and collateral 
spread covered by terms ec? and at. 


3. YEGEN TAGAY: The phrase yeģen taģay occurs in several early 
Turkic writings in contexts which indicate its use as a compound 
term similar to ecüm apam and egim atım. Clauson provides the 
following example from an eighth-century Uygur Buddhist writ- 
ing: 


... ulati ka kadas yegen taģay ‘all the family and kinsmen, neph- 
ews and maternal.uncles’ (1972, p. 474). 


Here none of the terms refer to single, individual relatives. All of 
them refer to categories of kin, and the categories are differentiat- 
ed from each other on the basis of lineage affiliation, reflected 
through the Omaha terminology. 

Clauson suggests that ka is a word of Chinese origin meaning 
“family” (1972, p. 474). The word kadag then means “those who 
share the same ‘family’” and the repetition of ka here must be re- 
garded as an intensifier. Kadas (kadhas) is also found in Kashgari 
and translated by Atalay as “kardeş gibi yakın olan bir hisim” 
(10722/1986, v. 4, p. 242). I suggest that the context here implies 
that ka kadas refers to the members of Ego’s own patrilineage 
(both immediate and collaterally extended). 

The phrase yegen tagay signifies Ego’s consanguineal relatives 
who are not members of his own patrilineage but of patrilineages 
to which he is allied affinally: his yegens’ lineage(s) through the 
marriages of his FZ, Z, D, ete.; and his tagays’ lineage through the 
marriage of his father to his mother. 

The expression “ka kadas yegen tagay” divides patrilineal Ego’s 
universe of relatives into three major divisions: members of his 
own patrilineage, members of his mother’s patrilineage, and mem- 
bers of other patrilineages. Omaha terminology, itself, does exactly 
the same as shown in Figure 2. 
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Conclusion 


The previous discussion has shown that the Kök Türük had an 
Omaha (lineal variant) kinship terminological system. This is evi- 
denced primarily by the probable meanings of their kin terms atv 
und yegen and by the strong, though indirect, evidence of a term 
tagay which merges members of one’s mother’s patrilineage. The 
remaining known Kök Türük terms also fit the model. That they 
likely had Omaha terminology is also supported by the fact that 
a number of other historic and current Turkic and Mongolian 
peoples do, or did, have Omaha kinship terminologies. 

Viewing a people’s kin terms from the perspective of the classifi- 
cational type they represent has a number of advantages. One is 
simply the clarity we gain in defining the terms since it allows us 
to pinpoint the specific meanings of the terms and to understand 
why certain kin types are merged with others. Another is that it 
allows us to predict the occurence of certain categories even where 
direct evidence of the actual terms for those categories are lacking. 
Perhaps the most important advantage of this kind of analysis is 
that it also has the effect of focusing our attention on kin terms as 
part of a social system as well as a linguistic system. Treating kin 
terms strictly as isolated words deflects our attention from their 
embeddedness in a social system and restricts our ability to com- 
prehend the terms from the point of view of that system, i.e. as 
“native categories”. 

The identification of the Kök Türük kinship terminology as an 
Omahatypehasanumber of implications which bear on questionsfor 
further research concerning their social organization and culture. 
Oneset of implications has to do with their descent system and basic 
social structure. Omaha terminology immediately implies patri- 
lineal descent, patrilocal residence, and lineage exogamy. The lineal 
variant of Omaha implies a segmentary lineage system in which the 
nuclear family is prominent and structurally significant. Another set 
of implications has to do with the historical development of Turkic 
and Altaic kinship terminologies in general. Onecan plausibly argue 
that the kinship terminology of all early Turco-Mongol peoples was 
Omaha. This has obviousimplications not only for research concern- 
ing their diversification over time, but also for studies of the present 
distribution of classificational types among them. 
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Appendix 1: Omaha Mergingsin Kazak and Mongol Dialects 





nemere 
nemere 












dzitsi köbün jici dzitsi sūbere 
dzitsi dzitsi sübere 


dzilike köbün gutsi 
dzilike gutsi 

















MF nagagu ecige nagasy ata 
MB nagacu aga nagatsa etsige | nagasy ata/aga 
MBC nagacu bölö nagasy 





nagagu egeci | nagatsaegetsi | nagasyapa 





Sources: Adapted from appendices material in Krader (1963) and Bacon 
(1958). Spellings Krader’s. 
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Appendix 2: 
Generational slanting of kin term domains in Kazak 
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Mongol Examples of Proto-Weaving 


by 
KRYSTYNA CHABROS 
Cambridge 
with 
L. BATČULUUN 
Ulaanbaatar 


Weaving on a loom seems to have been unknown to the Mongols, 
with the exception of the western Buryat, whose method of weav- 
ing with a horizontal loom is described by Popov (p. 129). 

Two local forms of proto-weaving have been recorded in Mon- 
golia however. One is a technigue of very complex ornamental 
braiding, which uses a piece of equipment called Kh. zoos širee, 
*coin-table". It is recorded only for the Gobi regions, and it has 
been described by Batčuluun. The other is a method of making 
flat-woven woollen rugs, Da. danz, by intertwining very thick 
threads with the fingers, without the use of any loom. It is record- 

ed only for the Darxad of the Xövsgöl region. 

A coarse cloth similar to sacking, Ba. örmög, was traditionally 
woven from camel-hair among the Bayad of Uvs province. Only a 
few specialists knew the technique, which did require a loom. It 
was apparently unknown to neighbouring Mongol groups, and 
perhaps points to Turkic elements in the composition of the 
Bayad. 

All over Mongolia, however, women are skilled at producing 
braids of wool, hair and rawhide without the use of any equip- 
ment. Most are put to practieal use, in the tent or for herding, 
although ornamental braids are also sometimes made. 


The “coin-tables” of Ömnögov’ province 


This section draws on Batčuluun 1984 and on personal communi- 
eations of the author. 
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Although only a handful of “coin-tables”, zoos $iree, are thought 
to be still in existence, the apparatus was well-known at the turn 
of the century among Khalkha herdsmen in the southern Gobi 
areas of Mongolia. This would seem to suggest that it was known 
in Inner Mongolia too, although we have no reports of it there.! 

The coin-table is basically a frame designed to facilitate the 
plaiting or braiding of ornamental bands and cords, often from a 
very large number of strands. The frame stands on a small wooden 
table or stool. The tension of each individual strand is controlled 
by weights hanging from it. Chinese copper coins, conveniently 
provided with a hole in the centre, were the most freguently used 
weights, hence the name of the table. Since the weight of a coin is 
standard, the relative tension of the various strands can be pre- 
cisely controlled by the number of coins attached to each. 

The technique is not a form of weaving, and there is no weft. 
The worker kneels on the ground beside the table and proceeds 
rather as if using a lace-maker’s cushion; the spools of coloured 
thread hanging from the frame, each weighted as necessary with 
coins which hang down over the edge of the table, are swung over 
and under each other to produce a patterned braided band (fig. 1). 
Equally weighted strands produce a smooth band, unegual 
weights a textured surface; very lightly weighted strands can be 
used to produce a raised design or a “bobble” effect on the surface 
of the braid. Since as many as 24 strands go into one braid, or up 
to 63 (= 7x9) strands according to some accounts, the technique 
has the potential for creative work of a highly sophisticated kind. 

The essential components of the coin-table are the horizontal 
bar, Kh. Silbe, above the table, to which the strands are tied before 
starting work, and the circular table itself which serves to hold the 
strands evenly spread out. The cross-bar stands not in the centre, 
but towards the back of the table, which is about 60—70 em wide, 
and may be painted with ornamental designs. Other components 
can be incorporated- a painted or carved frame around the cross- 
bar, or a small box below it to hold the threads, spools and weights 
(fig. 2). 


1 The authors would be most grateful to hear of any mentions of this appa- 
ratus for Inner Mongolia or China (to Dr. Krystyna Chabros, Newnham 
College, Cambridge CB3 9DF, England). 
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The cross bar is 10 to 20 em long, and is pierced with holes, Kh. 
siiv, of which there are usually four. The ends of the strands to be 
braided are passed through the holes, evenly distributed between 
them if there is a large number, and tied firmly. Each strand is 
held on its own spool, which hangs from it. The spools are provid- 
ed with a small hook at the upper end (or a hole) which grips the 
thread and prevents the spool from unwinding, in the manner of 
the notch on the shaft of a spindle. As the work progresses each 
spool can be unhooked to release more thread as needed. The use 
of hanging spools to hold threads to be braided is not otherwise 
recorded for Mongolia, but Popov illustrates similar spools for the 
Yakut and Evenk, as well as other Siberian peoples (pl. VII, p. 69). 

To the lower end of each hanging spool is attached a leather or 
cloth band on which the desired number of coin-weights are 
threaded. The strands, under tension, are arranged evenly spaced 
around the curved edge of the table, and the woman making the 
braid works with both hands, crossing the strands over one anoth- 
er, always keeping them precisely spaced around the table accord- 
ing to the demands of the design. The term for this action is “zoos 
orxix”, to throw the coins; another name for the apparatus itself is 
“orziul zoos”. 

The cross-bar, to which the upper end of the work is fastened, is 
able to rotate, and as the braid is formed, it can be wound up onto 
the bar, which is prevented from unwinding again by a peg in a 
hole. Graduated marks on the cross-bar from the centre outwards 
act as guides in keeping the width constant if a broad band is 
being braided. 

Some tables are collapsible (fig. 2); a girl would carry the table 
with her in a semi-circular satchel when she took the flock into the 
steppe, and work beside the sheep as they grazed. The felt from 
which a satchel seen by the writer was made was Kh. “Sanz” esgit; 
the meaning of this was not clear, but Róna-Tas gives Xoton Sonde 
išgī, the finest felt, made of 75% lambs' wool and 25% autumn 
wool (p. 210). 

Braids are made either from coloured silk thread, which came 
from China and had to be purchased, or from undyed sheep's and 
camels' wool from the animals of the woman's own camp. The nat- 
ural colours of the wool are exploited; a favourite edging ribbon, 
called *bült" (c.f. Kh. bültger rounded, protruding), is braided 
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from six fine camel-hair strands and one strand of white sheep's 
wool. The white strand is lightly weighted, and kept in the centre 
of the work. The result is a rich brown ribbon with a line of raised 
white spots along the centre. 

A whole vocabulary for different braids and designs existed, but 
the words are now almost forgotten. A plain yellow silk braid (the 
one seen was 2 mm wide) is called "šarz”; a half blue, half white 
band, only 1 mm wide, is “xalz”. The terminology collected shows 
no trace of Chinese influence. 

The finest braids are not necessarily those of silk. It seems that 
a girl's skill in using the coin-table was measured not so mueh in 
terms of the complexity of the designs she was able to make, but in 
the fineness of her braids. A proof of real skill would be to braid 
eight strands of white lambs' wool, spun on a spindle to such a 
fineness that it can hardly be seen, into a plain white cord scarcely 
1mm wide. I was shown one of these braids; it looked like a silk 
thread, but it was rigid and hard to the touch. Only a magnifying 
glass revealed that it was a braid. By contrast, a green silk braid 
3 mm wide was described by an elderly herdswoman as “a coarse 
thing—anyone could make that". 

Not only flat bands were braided; cords with round or square 
cross-section were also made, sometimes using strips torn from 
Silk fabric, rather than silk threads, to give the braid strength and 
body. Gold and silver thread from China was used in more decora- 
tive braids. The coin-table was also used to make both flat and 
three-dimensional ornamental knots. The knots were either fash- 
ioned from braid that had been made previously, or a braid which 
ended in a complicated knot and tassels could be made using the 
same strands throughout. 

'The use of colour in these braids seems to have been influenced 
to some extent by the colour contouring, Kh. dagnaas, which is 
characteristic both of embroidery and of painted decoration on 
wood in Mongolia. A typical combination in one braid would be, 
for example, parallel bands of dark blue, pale blue and white. In 
what medium colour contouring was first used is, however, hard to 
say. It is not specific to Mongolia, and it is found also in recent 
Tibetan embroidery. 

Braids made on the coin-table were used in clothing and acces- 
sories. Flat bands were applied or, in the case of very fine braids, 
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couched, onto the edges of garments to form multiple decorative 
borders, and multicoloured bands were sewn around women's 
sleeves on the upper arm. Finer braids and ornamental knots were 
used on hats. Braid may also be applied to leather; boots which 
look as though they are embroidered in silk are in fact ornamented 
with ready-made braid decorations, which are sewn to the leather 
with strong thread made from sinew. The same kind of embroidery- 
like decoration was applied to small silk bags, and pouches for to- 
bacco. Apparently hair-ornaments and earrings were sometimes 
made from braid. 

The three-dimensional braids in particular were used for hang- 
ing things—the knife, flint and steel at a man's belt, for which not 
everyone could afford a silver chain, or the tobacco-pouch; a wom- 
an's needle-case, also at her belt, or even pieces of jewellery. 

The coin-table fell out of use partly because of the increasing 
availability of cheap machine-made ribbons and braids, and partly 
as a result of political factors. In the disturbances during the early 
part of this century most of the tables in existence were apparent- 
ly destroyed, and by the 1930s ornamented national clothing could 
no longer safely be worn, although the situation later became more 
relaxed. 


The woollen rugs of the Darxad 


The Darxad are a group living in the extreme north of Mongolia, 
between Lake Xóvsgól and the Tuvan border. Although they are 
now mongolized, the Darxad have both Turkic and Samoyedic an- 
tecedents. A single example of a Darxad flat-woven rug, Da. danz, 
is held by the State Central Museum in Ulaanbaatar (fig. 3). The 
technique by which these rugs are made was described by Ba- 
damxatan (1965 p. 122, French interpretation in Badamxatan 
1986 p. 98). Unfortunately neither native speakers of Mongol nor 
western textile specialists have been able to interpret this descrip- 
tion in terms of recognizable actions. It is apparently now very 
hard to find any Darxad who remember the technique, although 
the rugs were formerly widespread. Mr. Batbilig of the Museum 
was able to speak to a single such person, and kindly communicat- 
ed the following. 
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The rug is woven on a flat reetangular wooden board. The verb 
used is Kh. göröx to braid, twine, and not Kh. aerer, the usual 
term for to weave. A continuous warp of wool thread is wound 
round and round the board. (Badamxatan specifies 20 warps; in 
other words, he implies that the rug is composed of many narrow 
woven strips, fastened together.) Wefts are inserted by simply 
pushing them between the warps and the board. (The implication 
is that the wefts are composed of many rather short lengths of 
wool.) Two types of weft alternate. One travels over and under al- 
ternate warps. The other is wrapped right around every warp. 
(According to Badamxatan this main weft is two-plied, that is 
double the thiekness of the rest of the foundation.) 

When the board is completely covered it is slid sideways, so that 
part of the work is hanging .off one end. More warps are wound 
onto the other, free end of the board, and weaving continues, with 
the rug growing sideways but remaining a constant depth (the 
depth of the board). The method of joining the new section of 
weaving to the previous section was not mentioned. 

The implication of this account is that both sides of the board 
are covered with weaving, and that when the rug reaches the re- 
quired width, the warps are cut along one edge of the board. The 
finished rug, unfolded, is thus twice the depth of the board. 

I was able to examine the rug in fig. 3, but not closely, and it was 
impossible to determine the precise path of the wefts which in this 
example is much more complicated than in the account above. The 
rug is new, and is slightly over a metre wide. The face and the re- 
verse are indistinguishable. The naturally coloured sheep’s wool 
used has been twisted roughly but tightly by hand (Kh. algadan 
tomoz) to form very thick threads, of diameter approx. 5 mm. It 
has not been spun, and the maximum length of thread without a 
join is thus likely to be about 1 metre. The surface of the rug is 
hard and bumpy, rather like the reverse of a modern, very coarse 
Tibetan rug. The principal weft seems to be knotted around each 
warp (rather than simply wrapped around it) and at the same 
time around the second weft, thus giving the rug its bumpy sur- 
face. 

There is no sign of the body of the rug having been woven in sec- 
tions as described above; on the contrary, colour streaks formed by 
the wefts run right across it. The edges of the rug are wavy and 
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uneven. The outer border of the rug seems to be composed of three 
rows of crochet work cast onto the body of the finished rug, and 
following the edge right around (fig. 4). The complexity of the 
knots which form the body of the rug suggests that a hook or other 
implement may have been used here too. Badamxatan's account 
implies that in one variety of these rugs, the weft is sewn in (Kh. 
0902), with a “needle”, but since the same word, Kh. ziiü, is used in 
Mongol for both sewing needles and erochet hooks, the statement 
is ambiguous? 

Johansen deseribes a technique of *Flechtweberei" for the Ya- 
kut (p. 38—39), known apparently from a single rug only, in which 
a pair of intertwined wefts seems to have been inserted in almost 
exactly the same way as in the Darxad rug, although the warps 
have not been wound on a board. If indeed this is the same tech- 
nique, and if it is known only to the Yakut and the Darxad, it may 
help to throw further light on the movements of the Yakut and 
their cultural contacts. 

The Darxad rugs may alternatively be woven from goats' hair, 
according to Badamxatan. With the exception of the Buryat, the 
Mongols do not normally use goat-hair for any purpose, even 
though goats are plentiful, the reason being given that it is short 
and difficult to work with. I found that the Dórvód of Davst dis- 
triet on the Tuvan border, an Oirad group, do in fact make thin 
cords from goat-hair, as do the Turkic groups of the southern AL 
tai (Radloff I, 284), and it is possible that its use is to be associated 
mainly with the Altai-Sayan area.? 

Badamxatan relates that these rugs were made chiefly by elder- 
ly women who were recognized experts, and were used at night for 
sleeping on or under. If this is so, they must traditionally have 
been about twice the size of the Museum's example. The coarse 
knotting technique would ensure good insulation through the air 
trapped in the weave. 


2 Thereis no evidence to support the author's opinion that these techniques 
were derived by the Darxad from the rug-weaving of the Central Asian 
Turkic peoples. 

8 The Ordos Mongols also use goat-hair for cords, and to weave bags (Mos- 
taert 1956: 286), perhaps under Chinese influence; most Ordos Mongols 
are sedentary, and could thus own looms. 
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The camel-hair sacks of the Bayad 


The Bayad are an Oirad group who now live on the Tuvan border, 
immediately to the east of the Dörvöd areas of N. W. Mongolia. 
The word Ba. órmóg is used in the Bayad dialect to refer to a bag 
or small sack, woven from unplied camel-hair thread spun on a 
spindle. The fabric is a plain-weave, and looks much like sacking 
(fig. 5). 

'The bags were used chiefly to store grain, the coarse weave al- 
lowing air to circulate, but they have long since gone out of use. I 
was able to find no-one who remembered the loom on which they 
were woven; it was apparently vertical, and not the horizontal Ka- 
zakh type. Even at the time the bags were still being produced 
only a few specialists did the work, selling the bags to others 
(Ayuuš, 57). 

The bag in fig. 5 was used to hold brick tea, and had been hand- 
ed down to the woman to whom it now belongs from her mother's 
father. It has been woven as one finished piece (i.e. not cut out of a 
larger length of fabric), which was then folded over sideways and 
stitched at top and bottom to form a bag, the sides of the weaving 
forming the edges of the mouth of the bag. This shallow rectangu- 
lar form is apparently characteristic, and the loom may according- 
ly have been no larger than about half a metre square, a manage- 
able size to be set up in the tent, and transported by camel during 
nomadizations. 

Forms of the word örmög (örmäk in southern Oirad dialects, 
Tsoloo 717) occur in Mongolian and Turkic languages as the name 
of a type of coarse woven fabric, or of a garment made from it; 
only in Oirad does it refer specifically to a bag, c.f. Doerfer II, 
46—47 órmük; Kowalewski 262b ermüge; Mostaert DO 538 Ordos 
örmögö. 

The association with grain, which in the Bayad context seems to 
be a necessary one, strengthens the impression that the weaving of 
these bags is a Turkic, rather than Mongol, element, and that the 
weavers might differ in their origins from the majority of the 
Bayad. 

The Dórvód of Dörgön sum in Xovd province, the southern- 
most Dörvöd, used also to make camel-hair örmög, but not by 
weaving; the bags were crocheted, using a single hook made of 
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birch-wood. The work was done on the top of one of the chests in 
the tent, or on the woman's knee while she was pasturing the 
sheep. A longish rectangle was crocheted, and folded in half and 
sewn at the sides to make a sguare bag. The more northerly 
Dörvöd in Uvs province seem not to remember such bags being 
made. 


Everyday braiding in Mongolia 


Horse-hair, yak-hair and camels’ wool and hair are first twisted by 
hand into single strings, and then plied or braided to make thicker 
cords, ropes or straps. Sheep's wool and camels’ wool are used as 
an admixture to horse-hair to provide a strong but softer and plia- 
ble cord, for example a leading-rein, which would stiffen in the 
rain, and cut the herdsman's hands if it were made of hair alone. 
Strips of rawhide are also braided. Heavy horse-hair ropes and 
rawhide may be worked by men; all other braiding and twisting is 
women’s work. 

Flat bands made of hair cord are normally sewn rather than 
braided. In particular, the tent-bands, Kh. xoslon, which surround 
the walls of the tent are made up of 4 to 6 cords laid side by side, 
and sewn together. This technique of making bands is used also by 
the Altai Turkic peoples, the Tuvans and the Yakut (Popov pl. X, 
p. 79). Rawhide bands, particularly the left-hand section of the 
saddle-girth, Kh. (rem, are always braided however; a single 
length of hide is divided along its length into up to eight strips, 
which remain joined at one end, and are braided downwards from 
it. 

The wooden shaft of the riding whip can be covered with a 
rawhide "sleeve", Kh. goltoi zangilaa, braided in place from as 
many as 14 strands. Half of these run clockwise around the shaft, 
the other half anti-clockwise. Popov describes this technique for 
the Buryat and in Tuva (p. 72). 

Several methods are in use for braiding hair or rawhide cords 
with four faces (i.e. with a square cross-section), Kh. taltai zangi- 
daz. Generally four strands are used, each one being folded in turn 
across the bottom of the braid to build it up. The short rawhide 
lash of the whip is made by this technique. By using eight strands 
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of hair or wool a more finely-textured square cord can be 
produced, each of its flat faces having the appearance of a line of 
chevrons. 

Less common is a technique using a single strand of hair cord, 
looped around a camel's nose-peg, which has the form of a short 
forked stick, or around a section of deer's antler with two points. 
'The strand is looped around each fork and then back around the 
first fork; the lower loop is cast off the fork over the upper loop, 
and the strand is then looped around the second fork, where the 
process is repeated (Önörmaa 31-32). European children know 
this technique, using a cotton-reel stuck with four pins instead of 
the fork. These cords are chiefly ornamental, and would be used to 
hang accessories from the belt. 

No other special equipment is used for braiding, although a 
pointed implement Kh. soyoo made from the tip of an antelope’s or 
goat's horn is used in working rawhide strips which are knotted 
and twisted (but not braided) into hobbles and halters. A woman 
plying a short hair cord holds the end in her teeth, or loops it 
around a finger of the nearest child; the end of a braid or a longer 
cord is fastened to the tent-pole Kh. bagana if the tent has one, or 
to the wall-lattice. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
Ba. Bayad 
Da.  Darxad 
Kh.  Khalkha 





1 Coin-table set up ready to start work. 
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tiesās gt RUD ANE ——: GE 


2 A collapsible coin-table. The:box, for storing the spools, supports two 
cross-bars. It stands on four pegs which fit into holes in the table, so holding 
its separate halves together. i 








3 Darxad rug danz. 
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5 Bayad bag örmög; width approx. 40 cm. 


Illustrations: Krystyna Chabros, except fig. 2, L. Batčuluun. 
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Chaladschica extragottingensia 


von 
GERHARD DOERFER 
Göttingen 


Seit 1968 ist in Göttingen reiches Material zur Sprache der Cha- 
ladsch gesammelt worden. Vgl. dazu die Bibliographien in: 


Gerhard Doerfer, Semih Tezcan: Wörterbuch des Chaladsch (Dia- 
lekt von Xarrab), Budapest 1980 (im folgenden WCh), 71-73 

G. Doerfer: Lexik und Sprachgeographie des Chaladsch, Wiesba- 
den 1987 (im folgenden Lexik), 3f. 

G. Doerfer: Grammatik des Chaladsch, Wiesbaden 1988 (im fol- 
genden Grammatik) 5f. — 


Insgesamt umfaßt das publizierte Göttinger Material rund 2000 
Druckseiten; dazu sind rund 700 Seiten Folklore ausgearbeitet 
worden. Aufgrund dieser Sammlungen lassen sich nun ältere For- 
schungen besser auswerten und würdigen, ebenso wie iranische 
Untersuchungen neuerer Zeit. Wir haben — hier chronologisch ge- 
ordnet — die folgenden Werke von außerhalb Göttingens forschen- 
den Gelehrten zur Untersuchung herangezogen: . 


(1) Mahmūd al-Kāšyarī (im folgenden MK): Dīwān luyät al-turk, 
entstanden 1072-1077 . 

(2) V. Minorsky, eine Arbeit, gesammelt 1906-1917, publiziert 
1940 

(3) M. Mogaddam, eine Arbeit, gesammelt 1949, publiziert 1950 

(4) L. Bazin: Sammlungen von 1969, Brief von 1970 an den Vf. 

(5) Javäd Hey’at, ein Artikel von 1988. 


1. Die aryu Materialien bei MK (stammend aus dem Gebiet 
Isbījāb — Talas/Taräz — Baläsäyün, nordwestlich Kāšyar, etwa 
42° Nord, 70-76° Ost, also nahe dem Ostiranischen) sind vor- 
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nehmlich in den folgenden fünf Werken zusammengestellt worden 
(in den letzten drei befinden sich spezielle Register von Dialekt- 
formen): 

C(arl) Brockelmann: Mitteltürkischer Wortschatz nach Mah- 
mūd al-Kāšyarīs Dīvān luyāt at-turk, Budapest 1928 (nur als Pio- 
nierwerk genannt, überholt) 

Besim Atalay: Divanü lügat-it-türk, Ankara 1943 („Endeks“, 
dazu drei Bände „Tercümesi“ 1939-41 und ein Band „Tıpkıba- 
sım“ 1941) 

V. M. Nadeljaev et alii (red.): Drevnetjurkskij slovar', Lenin- 
grad 1969 (Dialektregister S. 644—648) 

Divanü lūgat-it-tūrk dizini (hg. von Türk Dil Kurumu unter 
Generalsekretär Omer Asim Aksoy), Ankara 1972 (Dialektregister 
S. 168—167) 

Mahmid al-Kāšyarī: Compendium of the Turkic dialects, ed. 
Robert Dankoff in collaboration with James Kelly, drei Bánde, 
Harvard University 1982—85 (lexikalisches Dialektregister Band 
HI, S. 279—289, speziell für das Aryu S. 283 und 286; phonologi- 
sche und morphologische Merkmale sind aufgezählt S. 276—279). 

Das letztgenannte ist das Hauptwerk, hier in erster Linie be- 
nutzt. Allerdings sind auch hier einige aryu Wórter übersehen wor- 
den, d.h. erscheinen nicht im Dialektregister, so z.B. giz kiši a 
miserly person‘ (vgl. aber Haupttext Band I, 260f.); vgl. dazu Na- 
deljaev S. 647. Wir markieren alle bei Dankoff nicht notierten 
Lemmata mit „Nadeljaev“, meist finden sich diese Wörter auch im 
Dizini von 1972. Es wird sich zeigen, daß viele aryu Wörter im 
heutigen Chaladsch nicht mehr belegt sind. Das hat zwei Gründe: 
a) das Chaladsch, seit dem 14. Jahrhundert in Zentraliran gespro- 
chen, hat unter tātī und fārsī EinfluB viele alte Wórter verloren 
und durch iranische ersetzt (z.B. ‚Baumwolle‘, ‚Stadt‘, s. unten) — 
die Lage ist hier nicht anders als z.B. im Türkeitürkischen; b) 
durch die völlige Umwandlung der Kultur mag vieles verloren ge- 
gangen sein (z.B. die sogdischen Lehnwörter mit solchen Termini 
wie maräz ‚hireling‘ — gemietete Tagelöhner gibt es in Chaladschi- 
stan kaum). Der Übergang von der Sprache der Aryu (zuerst er- 
wāhnt in A. von Le Cog: Manichaica I, S. 26f., einem Text aus 
759-780) zum heutigen Chaladsch hat ja außerdem einen langen 
Zeitraum in Anspruch genommen, dabei waren Veränderungen 
und Verluste unvermeidlich. 
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Aus Gründen praktischer Vergleichbarkeit zitiere ich die Data 
in der Reihenfolge wie bei Dankoff 176-288, in gekürzter Form. 
Vgl. auch Dankoff 1, 47 und C. Brockelmann: Mahmūd al-Kāšyarī 
über die Sprachen und die Stämme der Türken im 11. Jahrh., 
KCsA I, 1921, 26—40, vornehmlich S. 37—39. 


A. Phonology, Morphology (S. 276-279) 


a) Unter 6 „d ~ t“: „udlug (Aryu ~ utlug (Utlug?)“ Vgl. dazu 
Dankoff I, 130 utlug ‚name of a city near Taräz = Talas, [also im 
Aryu-Gebiet], utlug means stable (Gri) in their dialect", ebenda 
„udlug ‚stable for cows (mabit al-bagar min al-ārī), Aryu dialect“. 
Stellungnahme: Ein Wechsel d — t wäre für das Karachanidische 
wie auch für das Aryu (= Altchaladsch) höchst ungewöhnlich, das 
Wort wäre außerdem ein hapax legomenon. Ob nicht statt Utluq 
eher Otlug zu lesen ist, und zwar mit der Bedeutung ‚pasture‘ bzw. 
‚manger‘: ‚Trog‘ und ‚Stall‘ sind ja bedeutungsnahe. Man kann 
eventuell (wegen der Ähnlichkeit in der arabischen Schrift) statt t 
y und statt Otlug Uylug < Udlug als ursprünglich im Text stehend 
annehmen, s. unten zu d — y. Jedenfalls würde das Wort dann aber 
in der oghusischen Form erscheinen. 

b) Während das Čigil stets d hat, weist u.a. Yayma, Tuxsi, Oyuz, 
aber auch „part of Aryu up to Sin“ y auf, vgl. auch Dankoff I, 85. 
— Es handelt sich wahrscheinlich um solche Aryu (eigentlich eine 
Sammelbezeichnung ‚Talgelände‘), die nahe den Oyuz wohnen und 
deshalb den Lautübergang ebenfalls angenommen hatten. Dies ist 
aber nicht kennzeichnend für die Mehrzahl der Aryu (auch jene 
alttürkischen Texte, die statt i/i/u/ü in nichterster Silbe u/ü haben, 
weisen d auf, s. hier k/l) und auch nicht für das Chaladsch. Vgl. zur 
Bewahrung von d/d Bn/Br, auch Ac. Zum Übergang d > y vgl. Vf.: 
Versuch einer Datierung älterer osttürkischer Texte, forthcoming, 
$ 5.7: Im Uigurischen wie auch Chwarezmtürkischen erscheint -y- 
erst seit dem 14. Jh., bei MK finden sich guy- ‚gießen‘, ayru ‚if not‘ 
wohl als Lehnwörter aus dem Oghusischen. 

e) Unter 7 „d ~ z^ wird aufgeführt: küdä£ ‚jug‘ Aryu = sonst kü- 
zäč. Hierzu könnte auch gadtg, s. Bl, gehören. — Nicht charakteri- 
stisch für das Chaladsch, wo es z.B. uzāg ‚fern‘ usw. heißt; hiidiim 
‚Traube‘ (Lexik 92) statt des sonst üblichen küzüm ist lediglich 
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eine idiolektische Variante: Lispeln. Zu küzä£ vgl. pers. kūza: das 
-z- ist also voll berechtigt. (Das bei Clauson 757 zitierte sogd. 
kwet’yk ist nach einer Mitteilung MacKenzies irrig, kwnt’yk zu le- 
sen, < sanskrit kundika-.) Nun erscheint aber -z- auch in aryu kü- 
ziin- (s. Ad), gēzri (Bh), marāz (Bj), muyuzyag (Bk), qoduzlan- (Bn), 
qiz (Cl). Daher ist -z- > -d- entweder Variante einer aryu Mundart 
oder aber wahrscheinlicher (wie bei Talk-āb hiidiim) idiolektische 
Aussprache eines einzelnen aryu Informanten. 

d) zu 26 „r — z^ wird zitiert übliches körün- ‚to be seen‘ — aryu 
„közün-“. Die von Dankoff zitierten karachanidischen Belege sind 
sehr verschieden zu erklären. Für das Aryu ist ein Lautwandel -r- 
> -z- untypiseh, ebenso für das Chaladsch. Nach Meinung von 
Clauson (An Etymological Dictionary of Pre-Thirteenth-Century 
Turkish, Oxford 1972, 762, im folgenden: Clauson) ist „közün-“ 
eine Ableitung von köz ‚Auge‘ und eine weitverbreitete, nicht ty- 
pisch aryu, alttürkische Variante. Letzteres trifft zu, ersteres 
nicht. Vgl. nämlich kiizņii ‚Spiegel‘ in Vf.: Türkische und mongoli- 
sche Elemente im Neupersischen (im folgenden TMEN) III, 
Wiesbaden 1967, 637—639; dieses Wort ist eine Ableitung von kü- 
zün-, nicht *közün-. Die modernen Belege weisen klar auf küznü. 
Kórün- und kiiziin- haben also nichts miteinander zu tun; das hier 
zitierte Beispiel sollte unter B Lexicon erscheinen. Im Chaladsch 
ist küzün- nicht belegt, wohl aber körün-. 

e)-i) in folgenden Belegen erscheint für alttürk. o karachanid. 
y, jedoch aryu n: gänu ‚which‘, qanaq „pellicle (milk)', &yan ‚poor‘, 
qön ‚sheep‘, kön- Zo burn‘. Hier finden sich im Chaladsch meist ex- 
akte Entsprechungen: gānt (Lexik 220, WCh 173), gānag (Lexik 
145, WCh 173), qon (Lexik 671, WCh 178), kó'n- (Lexik 270f., 
WCh 151). Dagegen ist &iyan nicht mehr belegt (dafür füytr < pers. 
Jagīr, nüdàr < pers. nadār, yūgsuz). In älteren türkischen Texten 
erscheint oft „n“ für den Laut /h/. Dies ist wohl kein aryu Dialekt- 
material, sondern eine ungenaue Transkription von fi (ebenso wie 
auch ny, Z. B. in ganyu, eigentlich unangemessen ist, da ein einheit- 
licher Laut fi nicht = einem cluster n + y ist). Der Lautwandel ti > 
y findet sich nach Versuch" $ 5.6 etwa ab 1000 (Altersstufe 2a, so 
in Maitrisimit Sángim). 

j) Während ,clamour, uproar‘ i.a. éoy? heißt, belegt MK für das 
Aryu čayt. Dies ist keine direkt lautliche Erscheinung (auch o > a 
ist für Aryu und Chaladsch uncharakteristisch), vielmehr handelt 
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es sich um verschiedene Varianten des onomatopoetischen čay éoy, 
s. Clauson 404. 
k/l) Dem karachanidischen bardim ‚I went‘ entspricht oghus. 
` bardam und aryu bardum. Hier kann hinzugefügt werden (s. Nadel- 
jaev 646) käldüm ‚I came‘. Vgl. dazu Grammatik 21-27; danach ist 
für das Urchaladsch U = u/ü anzusetzen, so z. B. in vardum, käldüm. 
Dieses U ist in vielen chaladsch Dialekten bewahrt. Da aber (unter 
iranischem Einfluß) sich in vielen Dialekten eine Tendenz ü >i 
durchgesetzt hat, also sich z.B. käldim ergab, ist das gesamte Sy- 
stem ins Wanken geraten, so daß sich i auch nach hinteren Vokalen 
ergeben hat, z.B. in vardim, s. Lexik 356-358, auch Grammatik 
26f. (gādun — gādin ‚verschwägert‘, garun — garin ‚Bauch‘ usw.). 
Die Entwicklung ü > i, später auch u > i, ist aber jedenfalls sekun- 
där; zugrunde liegt noch dem modernen chaladsch System das -U- 
des Aryu. Es gibt alttürkische Texte, die gleichfalls -U- aufweisen, 
d. Peter Zieme: Untersuchungen zur Schrift und Sprache der mani- 
chäisch-türkischen Turfantexte, Berlin 1969, 55, 176, wo zitiert 
Xvästvanift sidumuz ‚wir haben gebrochen‘, bačamadumuz „wir 
haben nicht gefastet‘ (wozu man i(a)gumuz ‚unsere Not‘ hinzufügen 
könnte), ebenda 183 būgiimiiz ‚unser Herr‘ (vgl. auch Ein manichä- 
isch-türkisches Gedicht, TDAY-Belleten 1968, 39-49). Freilich 
erscheint -U- auch in vielen weiteren Passagen alttürkischer Texte, 
so M (= Manichaica) 1.8/24/28 (goyan-uy ‚den Hasen‘, tiriglügli 
‚belebend‘, s(ti)viig ‚lieb‘, M IL9—11 (vayt-nuņ, Zirift-nun des 
Hymnus‘, adasuzin ‚gefahrlos‘, tapunuymalar ‚Verehrungen‘ — ob 
hierzu auch das häufige gamuy ‚alle‘ gehört?), M IH.14/39 (gapaguy 
‚Dach‘, Akkusativ, gaddaysuz ‚sündenlos‘), R. R. Arat: Eski Türk 
Siiri, Ankara 1965, 234, baqup (?) ‚schauend‘, James Hamilton: 
Manuscrits ouigours du IX*—X* siècle de Touen-Houang, Paris 
1986, Nr. 18, S. 104 tilāi-diimiiz, istädümüz ‚nous les avons recla- 
mées et les avons recherchées‘, Nr. 21, S. 116 sözlädügüz ‚vous avez 
exprimé' Da Nr. 18 aus Chotan stammt, ist -U- hier vielleicht eine 
chotanesische Dialektform; vgl. nun den Zusammenhang Chotane- 
sisch — Aryu in Bj. -U- war also wohl doch ein recht verbreitetes 
Dialektmerkmal. Es fällt auf, daß jene Texte, die -U- aufweisen, 
meist auch n oder ny für ń haben, cf. zu M 17-11 S. 17 kön’ügüreä, 
zu M I.23—29, S. 23 birki-nyä, zu M III.14f., S. 14 any. Ein gewis- 
ser Zusammenhang Chotan + Aryu (incl. Neu-Aryu = Chaladsch) 
= Manichāismus = sogdischer EinfluB scheint gegeben. 
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m),Er weiß‘ ist im Karachanidischen (wie auch in den älteren 
alttürkischen Texten) bilir, dagegen im Aryu bilür. Letzteres ist 
sekundār, auch in spāteren alttürkischen Texten (der Yüan-Zeit) 
zu finden. Auch hier also im Aryu, schon im 11. Jh., die Bevorzu- 
gung des -U-. Zum heutigen Chaladsch vgl. einerseits die Zitate in 
k/l, andererseits auch WCh 92 küli-bilür ,er kann kommen* Im 
Chaladsch gilt -U- weitgehend auch für ursprüngliches -I- und -I, 
vgl. noch Grammatik 28f. Vgl. nun andererseits das Sprichwort 
Dankoff II, 267 govt är guduyga kirsä yel alir ‚when the unlucky 
man enters a well, the wind takes him out of it‘, wo nicht al-ur 
steht (das sich im übrigen parallel zu bil-ir > bil-ür entwickelt 
hat), sondern alir; allerdings mag das Zitat karachanidisiert sein, 
da MK Dialektcharakteristika i. a. nur bei den Stiehwórtern, nicht 
bei den Zitaten, berücksichtigt, s. Vf.: Das Vorosmanische, TDAY- 
Belleten 1975—1976, 93. Obwohl also ME das oben Aufgeführte 
als ein Beispiel für aryu 900% ‚unlucky‘ zitiert (wozu s. Co), darf das 
Gesamtzitat doch nicht als echt aryu gelten. Für das Alttürkische 
vgl. Versuch $ 5.25. 

n) Während es im Oghusischen baléiq ,mud‘ heißt, sagen die 
Aryu entweder baliq oder bālg. Letzterer Fall, also Ausfall des -i-, 
ist angesprochen. — Im Chaladsch ist weder balig noch bälg belegt, 
vgl. aber Be, auch Ce/d. 

o) Angeblich ist das übliche irig ‚rough‘ im Aryu > idrig, was 
Clauson umgekehrt sieht. Er hat wahrscheinlich recht, da i- > id- 
ganz ungewöhnlich wäre; dagegen wäre idrig > iyrig > trig, ge- 
schrieben irig, eine verständliche Entwicklung, müßte dann frej- 
lich oghusisches Lehnwort sein, das schon im Alttürkischen üblich 
wäre, ein schwieriger, aber nicht unmöglicher Fall (s. Ab). Viel- 
leicht liegen auch ursprünglich zwei verschiedene Wörter vor, 
einerseits (y)irig, andererseits eine Ableitung von idir- oder edir-. 
Von Dankoff als „loss of consonant" aufgeführt. 

p) Laut MK 11.289 sagen die Aryu statt gagt-r ‚he is angry‘ 
gaqi-yur und formen allgemein den Aorist nach Vokal auf -yUr. 
Dies sei „a slurring“. MK hat unrecht: -yUr nach Vokal ist im Alt- 
türkischen ganz üblich; dagegen ist -yUr > -r charakteristisch für 
das Karachanidische (jedoch erscheinen im Qutadyu Bilig und 
nach häufiger im 'Atabat al-haqa’iq recht häufig auch Formen auf 
-yUr; ferner ist der Übergang typisch für alttürkische Texte der 
Yüan-Zeit (älter ist vor allem tē-r ‚sagt‘ üblich, andere Verba selte- 
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ner) — Im Chaladsch gilt -yUr, s. Grammatik 156. Es ist damit 
sehr altertümlich; außer dem Chaladsch ist -yUr heute nur noch in 
anderen Randsprachen belegt, s. Martti Räsänen: Materialien zur 
Morphologie der türkischen Sprachen, Helsinki, 1957, 216£.; vor 
allem in sibirischen Dialekten läßt sich -V-yUr aus Kontraktionen 
wie -I:r leicht rekonstruieren. Zu beachten ist übrigens, daß auch 
bei MK in Gedichten und Sprichwörtern -yUr erscheint, so in Ge- 
dicht 1.280 mit kärgä-yür ‚is more worthy‘, ämgä-yür ‚he will tire 
himself‘, 11.293 savla-yur ‚deseribes‘, tavra-yur ‚becomes hard‘, 
süvrü-yür ,deceases', Sprichwort II.32 üsi-yür ‚gets cold‘. Vgl. Ver- 
such 8 5.24: abgesehen von tē-r ist -yUr > -r erst ab etwa 1000 
belegt und wird im Laufe der Entwicklung immer stärker. 

a) Im Aryu sage man statt oylan ‚young man‘ oyla, von Dankoff 
mit dem etwas vagen Ausdruck „miscellaneous substitution“ ver- 
merkt. Im Chaladsch ist nur oylan belegt, s. Lexik 36. In mehrsilbi- 
gen Wörtern könnte der Ablativ -dA aus -dAn entstanden sein, der 
Instrumental -lA aus -IAn, also ein alter Schwund des -n in mehr- 
silbigen Wörtern vorliegen. Das ist aber recht unwahrscheinlich; 
denn dagegen spricht z.B. kärän ‚Mann‘, s. WCh 292, auch Kör- 
perteilbezeichnungen wie garun ‚Bauch‘. 

r) Das Präteritum 3. Person des Aryu laute -dI, wie das anderer 
Türkstämme. — Dies ist von MK nur in Kontrast zu -dUK bei Og- 
husen und einigen Qiféaq urid Suvarin ausgeführt, also wenig auf- 
schlußreich. Anders gesagt, meist gilt in den türkischen Dialekten 
des 11. Jahrhunderts (wie im Alttürkischen) die übliche Form -dI. 
Dies ist auch die chaladsch Form, s. Grammatik 168. 

s) Neben dem Präteritum 2. Singular -dIy haben einige Aryu das 
Suffix -dUG, vgl. MK 1.46 tapinduy ‚you worshipped‘, sün an? qa- 
čurduy ‚you made him flee‘ — Schon im Runentürkischen finden 
sich nebeneinander -DXT ~ -DXy, vgl. Versuch $$ 2.2, 6.3. Auch 
das Possessiv 2. Singular -T ist noch recht häufig; Spuren sind noch 
heute u.a. im Jakutischen und Čuvašischen vorhanden. So auch in 
den heutigen chaladsch Dialekten, vgl. Grammatik 71 f., 171 für das 
Possessivsuffix 2. Singular -îy ~ -Xy) ~ -üy < -UT ~ -ün ~ -n < 
-Uy und ähnlich beim Präteritum, wozu s. auch Lexik 356 £, z.B. 
käldüy ‚du kamst‘ ~ käldim, käldün. Also Fortleben der alten Dia- 
lektspaltung des Aryu. Schon hieraus wird klar, daß die Aryu- 
Gruppe (Alt-Chaladsch) in viele Dialekte zerfiel, wozu s. auch 
Abje. 
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t) In puncto Partizipien auf -GUEI und -dAéI widerspricht sich 
MK mehrfach selbst. Notizen darüber finden sich bei Dankoff 
1.403/408£., 11.46/90/112/123/144/310. Durchweg wird den Oghu- 
sen (inkl. Türkmän, aber auch den Qiféaq, Yemäk und Suvarin 
u.a.) die Form -dAéI zugeschrieben. Dagegen wird anscheinend 
als echt karachanidische Form bzw. als am weitesten verbreitete 
türkische Form -GUEI angesehen. So weit ließe sich -GUéI als auch 
` für das Arm geltend betrachten. Dem widerspricht aber 1.408: 
„the active participle is based on the preterite [mit -d-!] in the dia- 
lect of Oyuz, Qiféaq, Yemák, Yayma, the people of Aryu, and the 
nomadic people from Suvārīn to Bāčānāk ... example... bardači 
‚One who goes", Vgl. aber andererseits I.408f., wo es heißt „In the 
dialects of Cigil, Kāšyar, Baläsäyün, Ara, Barsyän and Uighur, as 
far as Upper Sin, the participle in this meaning is based on the im- 
perative", mit Zitat baryuči u.a.m. Es scheint, daß -GUČI aus fol- 
genden Gründen für das Aryu charakteristisch ist: (1) die klare 
Bestätigung bei MK I.408f., (2) daß in Band U stets -GUGI als all- 
gemein verständlich und das heißt, auch für die Aryu geltend, dar- 
gestellt wird, (3) -dAéI in MK 1.403 kann sich (wie dies auch bei 
Ab/c/s der Fall ist) wiederum auf einen Teilstamm der Aryu bezie- 
hen. Im allgemeinen spricht MK einfach von Aryu, in I.403 aber 
von ahl Aryu — sollte das „(irgendwelche, manche) Aryu-Leute“ 
bedeuten? (Aber ahl Aryu wäre eigentlich ‚die Aryu-Leute*. Jedoch 
ist MKs Arabisch nicht immer makellos, vgl. Dankoff 1.11; mir 
selbst ist bei der Lektüre ähnliches aufgefallen, es wäre nützlich, 
MKs Arabisch einmal monographisch zu behandeln.) Im Cha- 
ladsch ist -dAéI bisher nicht belegt, dagegen ist -GUEI bekannt, 
s. Grammatik 142, allerdings anscheinend im Aussterben begrif- 
fen. 

u) Als noun of place, time and instrument wird -GU angegeben 
für Cigil, Yayma, Tuxsi, Aryu, Uyyur to Upper Sin (= karachani- 
disches Türkisch, Uighurisch und Aryu), gegen -AsI für Oyuz, 
Gifčag, BäCänäk, Bulyar. Es handelt sich also um ein weitverbrei- 
tetes türkisches Suffix. Es ist heute noch im Chaladsch bekannt, 
s. Grammatik 125; es hat bestimmte syntaktische Funktionen 
übernommen und ist auf diese beschränkt. 
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B. Lexicon (S. 283) 


a) urya ‚tall tree‘ (so auch oghusisch). Ein hapax legomenon, auch 
bei Clauson 215f. nicht etymologisiert; im Chaladsch nicht belegt. 

b) op ‚threshing ox‘ ist im ‘Chaladsch nicht belegt, vgl. aber kir- 
gis. op ‚a group of animals used to tread out the corn' (Clauson 4). 

c) baliq ‚mud‘ (vgl. auch Ce/d), gegen oghus. baléiq — vgl. WCh 
85, wo chaladsch ba'lug ‚Dorf‘ (= Lehmsiedlung) damit verglichen 
wird, auch Lexik 273. Vgl. auch hier An. MK stellt gegeneinander 
baliq, bālg ‚mud‘ (Oyuz, Aryu) gegen baliq ‚fortress, city‘ in the dia- 
lect of the heathens and of Uighur, daher Bes Baliq ‚the largest city 
of Uighur‘. Dies im Chaladsch also semantisch gesunken zu ‚Dorf‘, 
während die alte Bedeutung ‚Lehm‘ verloren ist, dafür (wohl aus 
dem Oghusischen übernommen) palčug (WCh 169, Lexik 162f.). 
Vgl. auch den Vierzeiler auf S. 219, wo balig ‚mud‘ doch wohl nicht 
aryu ist, ebensowenig wie balčig oghusisch (das Gedicht dürfte 
doch karachanidisch sein). 

d) baštar ‚scythe‘ ist laut Clauson 378 hapax legomenon und 
möglicherweise ein Lehnwort. Das Wort ist anscheinend nicht ety- 
mologisierbar, auch aus dem Sogdischen nicht. Vielleicht handelt 
es sich um eine spezielle Sichel, anders als o'ryaq (wozu vgl. ko'yra'g 
in Lexik 103); ein typisches Kulturwort, wohl übernommen aus ei- 
ner Kultur Seßhafter. Im Chaladsch nicht belegt. 

e) bayāt ‚Gott‘; zur (minimalen) Verbreitung des Wortes vgl. 
Clauson 385. Vielleicht (gegen TM EN 11.189) doch nicht zu baya, 
sondern eher altes Lehnwort. — Im Chaladsch nicht mehr belegt, 
da unter dem Einfluß der islamischen Religion Irans rudā und 
allah verwendet wird, s. Lexik 164, WCh 217. 

f) &igit „cotton seed‘. Vgl. tadschik. &igit, dies aber vielleicht aus 
dem Özbekischen. Als typisches Kulturwort eher iranischer als 
türkischer Herkunft. Im Chaladsch nicht belegt. 

g) dāy, dày ‚not‘. Dies ist auch ein typisches chaladsch Wort, in 
keiner anderen türkischen Sprache belegt; z.B. havul da'y ‚es ist 
nicht gut‘. Vgl. WCh 108, Lexik 272f. da y. 

h) gēzri ,carrot'. Vgl. pers. gazar, wovon MK selbst das Wort her- 
leitet; allerdings kann es nicht direkt auf pers. gazar zurückgehen. 
Im Oghusischen gásür; gézri ist sicher iranisch, aber nicht näher lo- 
kalisierbar. — Im Chaladsch nicht belegt, dort allein pers. güzür 
(bei K, wozu vgl. WCh 74, S. 1174). 
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i) küZäk ‚lock of hair‘ — wohl kaum zu pers. kaj ‚krumm‘, wegen 
des 2. aber Fremdwort. Im Chaladsch nicht belegt, zu dessen Aus- 
drücken für ‚Locke‘ s. Lexik 49. 

j) marāz bzw. xiyàr marāz ‚hireling‘ aus sogd. zy'r ‚Freund, Hel- 
fer‘ bzw. mr’z ‚hireling‘, vgl. Clauson 772; zu mr'z vgl. auch M. N. 
Bogoljubov, O. I. Smirnova: Sogdijskie dokumenty s gory Mug 
(im folgenden: Mug), vypusk II, xozjajstvennye dokumenty, 
Moskva 1963, 47. Es gibt zwar viele sogdische Lehnwörter im Alt- 
türkischen, z.B. auch nom ‚religiöses Gesetz‘ < sogd. nwm (< 
griech. vönog); es ist aber interessant, daß MK gerade folgenden 
drei türkischen Dialekten ein „slurring“ zuschreibt (s. Dankoff 
vgl. Dankoff 1.83/84/352. Die Soydäq von Balāsāyūn sind ur- 
sprünglich Sogder, aber materiell schon türkisiert und biling mit 
slurring in der Aussprache. Im ganzen Aryu-Gebiet wird neben 
Türkisch auch Sogdisch gesprochen. Zu Kānčāk vgl. Dankoff 1.73/ 
83/94/85/357, II.207/218. Danach gibt es käntäk Dörfer auch im 
Bereich von Kāšyar, jedoch ist das Kūnčūk Sūņir (laut 1.357) 
Name einer Stadt nahe Tarāz, also den Aryu und Soydāg benach- 
bart. MK bezeichnet sie einerseits als Türken (1.357), sagt aber 
andererseits, daß sie biling seien, mit slurring (1.83). Sie seien kei- 
ne richtigen Türken, sondern siedelten nur im Türken-Gebiet; un- 
türkisch in ihrer Sprache sei dies, daß es (wie auch in Xotan) h-im 
Anlaut gibt (MK 1.73/85, II.207). Dies erinnert an das Chaladsch 
mit Belegen wie hat ‚Pferd‘ = sonst türk. at. Allerdings hat das 
Chaladsch nicht, wie angeblich das Kānčākī (1.85), einen stetigen 
Lautwandel Vokalanlaut > h-. Jedoch mag sich MK in dieser De- 
tailfrage irren (wie auch der Informant Minorskys aus Pougird, 
wozu s. später). Die von ihm aufgeführten Wörter hata ‚Vater‘, 
hana ‚Mutter‘ sind im Chaladsch nicht belegt (da dort Kinder- 
wörter üblich geworden sind: baba, dädä und nänä, aba). All dies, 
incl. der sogdischen Lehnwörter, weist auf eine enge Verbindung 
Aryu (incl. Soydāg, Kānčāk) mit den Sogdern, s. dazu auch Lexik 
412f. 

k) muyuzyag ‚a bee-like fly‘ ist laut Clauson hapax legomenon, 
eventuell onomatopoetisch, nicht recht etymologisierbar. Im Cha- 
ladsch nicht belegt. 

1) qad?q „hollowed out (piece of wood)‘. Vgl. hierzu Ac: Wohl in- 
dividuell für qaziq, abzuleiten von gaz-, so auch Clauson 597. — Im 
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Chaladsch ist nur gaz- ‚ausgraben, herausreißen‘ belegt, s. WCh 
176, Lexik 256/261. i 

m) gatguč „something that stings like a scorpion‘, laut Clauson 
599 hapax legomenon, irgendwie eine Ableitung. — Im Chaladsch 
nicht belegt. 

n) goduzlan- to marry a woman left without a husband‘ bei 
Dankoff in Liste B nicht aufgeführt, vgl. aber dort IL95 und 
1.141. Eine Ableitung zu qoduz, s. Clauson 608: im Alttürkischen 
belegt, in den modernen Dialekten anscheinend ausgestorben, so 
auch im Chaladsch. 

0) tana ,grain of coriander‘ laut Clauson 515 in mehreren älteren 
türkischen Quellen belegt, aus pers. dana ‚a seed‘ (wohl auch sog- 
disch). Aus dem Persischen wohl auch mongol. tana, kasach. und 
südsibirisch-türk. tana ‚Perle‘, osman. dand „Korn, Beere‘. Die öst- 
lichen türkischen Belege wohl eher aus dem Mongolischen. Im 
Chaladsch ist nur das aus dem Persischen stammende déna ‚Korn‘ 
belegt (WCh 104). 

p) tay ‚sieve‘, wahrscheinlich eine besondere Art Sieb; der, wie 
Clauson 511 zutreffend bemerkt, übliche Ausdruck ist ja elgük; 
hapax legomenon. Das Chaladsch hat mehrere Termini für ,Sieb*: 
häyläk ~ hülyük = alttürk. älgäk; äläk aus dem Oghusischen; 
gälbil, gälbir, gärbäl aus iranischen Sprachen; ferner käm aus 
Ders. kam, gasnag aus dem Oghusischen und die iranischen Wērter 
āyum, säränd. Es bestehen gewisse Bedeutungsunterschiede der 
Termini; jedenfalls lebt tag im Chaladsch nicht mehr fort. 

q) tarzan ‚emir‘. Ein wohlbekanntes alttürkisches Wort, s. Clau- 
son 539f. Wenn das Wort tarzan den eng mit Sogdern liierten Aryu 
zugeschrieben wird, seheint das die These der sogdischen Her- 
kunft des Wortes zu bestátigen. Jedoch gibt es eine Fülle anderer 
Etymologisierungsversuche, s. TMEN 11.460—474. Es scheint, 
daß eher das sogdische Wort aus dem Türkischen stammt. Vgl. 
dazu auch S. Kljaštornyj, V. A. LivSic: The Sogdian inscription of 
Bugut revised, AOH 26, 1972, 86/89, wo tryw'nt wohl = tarzant, 
mit dem sogdischen Pluralsuffix -t, ferner Mug 71f., wo direkt 
iry'n geschrieben ist. Mir scheint heute, daß gegen TM EN IL472f. 
mongolische Herkunft des Wortes doch wahrscheinlich ist; der 
Übergang dargan zu türk. targan, also die Substitution von d- 
durch t-, ist leicht erklärlich, da es im Türkischen kein d- gab (vgl. 
auch mongol. dalay = alttürk. taloy) Vgl. auch qitan-mongol. 
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dargan in Vf.: Mongolica im Alttürkischen, in: Festschrift Lewin, 
im Druck; darin ist auch nachgewiesen, daß die Ersetzung des sin- 
gularischen -n durch pluralisches -t typisch mongolisch, nicht sog- 
disch, ist, vgl. alttiirk. tarzan, Plural tarzat = mongol. dargan, Plu- 
ral dargat (gegen sogd. tarxant). — Bei dem einfachen Bauernvolk 
der Chaladsch ist ein Titel wie tarzan unbekannt. 

r) tudrié (statt u auch o/ö/ü möglich) ‚manure‘ laut Clauson 459 
hapax legomenon. Nicht etymologisierbar; auch im Chaladsch un- 
bekannt. 

s) tüsriim (statt ü auch o/ö/u möglich) ‚a ball of spun thread‘ 
laut Clauson 566 hapax legomenon, kaum zu tüsür- ‚to let fall“. 
Auch im Chaladsch unbekannt. 

t) tumsa (statt u auch ü/o/ö möglich) ‚platform‘ laut Clauson 
509 hapax legomenon, ein Lehnwort „presumably Iranian“, laut 
ME selbst nicht ursprünglich türkisch (Dankoff 1.320). Nicht ety- 
mologisierbar, im Chaladsch nicht belegt. 


C. Semantics (286f.) 


Hier führt Dankoff solche Fälle auf, wo identisch lautende Wörter 
in den einzelnen türkischen Sprachen verschiedene Bedeutungen 
haben, wir führen die übliche (i.a. = karachanidische) Bedeutung 
in Klammern auf, meist wird diese von MK ohne weitere Her- 
kunftsangabe notiert, in b) und d) wird „eigil“ Herkunft angege- 
ben. Wir fügen hier eine Reihe von Ergänzungen ein. 

a) idis (auch Oyuz, Yayma, Tuxsi, Yemäk) ‚any pot or vessel‘ 
(eup) laut Clauson 72 im Alttürkischen wie auch in modernen 
Türksprachen des Ostens gut belegt, sowohl ,cup' als auch ,vessel* 
bedeutend. Vgl. chaladsch WCh 131 hidis. 

b) ulus (spezifisch auch für Balāsāyūn — das ja eine Aryu-Stadt 
ist) ‚eity‘ (village), cf. Clauson 152f.: Im Alttürkischen gut belegt, 
später i.a. dureh mongol. ulus ersetzt, ursprünglich ‚country‘. Im 
Chaladsch ausgestorben (,Dorf‘ dort balug, s. Bc, und Städte gibt 
es bei den Chaladseh nicht). 

€) baliglan- to be characterized by mud‘ (to be full of fish; uigur. 
to contain a fortress) vgl. Nadeljaev 644, eine Ableitung von balių, 
s. Bc. 

d) balīgliy ‚land that has mud‘ (a river with fish), vgl. Nadeljaev 
644, eine Ableitung von bali, s. Bc. 
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e) bünük seed of grain‘ (penny) vgl. pers. banak ‚terebinth nut‘; 
im Chaladsch nicht belegt; cf. Weiteres bei Clauson 350. 

f) bistäk ‚wick‘ (earded cotton) laut Clauson 372 hapax legome- 
non, wahrscheinlich ein Lehnwort. Nicht etymologisierbar, im 
Chaladsch nicht belegt. 

g) bitrik ‚pistachio‘ (elitoris), laut Clauson 307 ist pistachio die 
Urbedeutung, wohl ein Lehnwort aus einer iranischen Sprache, 
vgl. pers. pista. — Der Vergleich überzeugt nicht, da die lautliche 
Verschiedenheit zu groß ist; das Wort ist nicht etymologisierbar, 
im Chaladsch nicht belegt, offenbar ein hapax legomenon. 

h) bošo- ‚divorce‘ (come loose, let go), laut Clauson 377 weitver- 
breitet, im Aryu transitiv und intransitiv; auch ‚(sich) befreien‘. 
Vgl. WCh boša- ‚leeren‘, vgl. aber z. B. auch türkeitürk. boşa- ‚seine 
Frau verstoßen‘. 

i) bošan- ‚to be divorced (woman)‘ (to come loose [knot]) laut 
Nadeljaev 645. Eine Ableitung von h) (das seinerseits eine Ablei- 
tung von bo'š ‚leer‘ ist), ve WCh 94 bošan- Jeer werden, sich 
leeren‘. 

j) bosat- ‚to divorce the woman‘ (to loosen the knot or other) Na- 
deljaev 645. Eine weitere poe von h). Vgl. WCh 94 bošat- 
‚leeren, räumen‘, 

k) bük ‚corner‘ (thicket): Während ‚thicket‘ oder ähnliche Be- 
deutungen laut Clauson 324 weit verbreitet sind, ist ‚corner‘ außer 
im Irg Bitig und Aryu nicht belegt, also fast hapax legomenon. Im 
Chaladsch nicht belegt. 

1) -ga ‚to (ilā)' (into, to [k-]). Vgl. dazu Vf.: Eine sonderbare Stel- 
le bei Mahmūd al-Kāšyarī, CAJ 31, 1987, 199—208. Danach meint 
al-Kāšyarī, daB das Aryu das alttiirkische Dativsuffix in der Form 
-KA (-ga/-kd) bewahrt hat, das schon in den Jenissei-Inschriften 
als -ga/-gū auftritt; vgl. weiter Versuch $ 5.12 (danach -KA im 8./ 
9. Jahrhundert, -KA — -GA im 10., -GA im 11. und wohl auch 12., 
-GA ~ -T'A (-ya/-gä) im 18., -T'A vom 14. an (allerdings mit starker 
dialektischer Aufspaltung). Hierin also besondere Altertümlich- 
keit des Chaladsch, vgl. dazu auch Grammatik 80—82 (i.a. -ga/-kä 
bzw. -xa/-kä, in einigen Norddialekten, wo -q- stets -y- wird, -ya/ 
-kä). Zu beachten: Im Chaladsch bleibt jedes -K- bewahrt, z.B. 
auch kadagi ‚sein Fuß‘. 

m) giz ‚a miserly person‘ (expensive; rare) Nadeljaev 647; vgl. 

_Clauson 680: fast hapax legomenon, sonst nur noch im Osmani- 
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schen belegt, aber auch in Texten wie TT VI (Altersstufe 1c, also 
etwa 850-1020), in der aryu Bedeutung. Im Chaladsch nicht be- 
legt. Vgl. auch Dankoff 260, wo giz in einem Sprichwort erscheint: 
giz kiši sāvi yērtylē bolmās ‚the report of a miser spreads not 
abroad‘ (zum Partizip auf -GU vgl. Grammatik 140, in der Form 
-Gili, allerdings ist -GLH auch gut karachanidisch). 

n) gūš (bieäk) ,shears' (the reserve horse of a king, a pair of any- 
thing — im Grunde doch dieselbe Bedeutung, im Aryu etwa ‚paari- 
ges Messer, Paarmesser‘), vgl. Clauson 670: ein im Türkischen 
weitverbreitetes Wort. Im Chaladsch jedoch fehlend (meist durch 
pers. juft ersetzt), s. Lexik 176. 

o)govi ‚unlucky‘ (hollow) vgl. Clauson 581, danach ‚unlucky‘ 
u.a. auch im Irg Bitig und TT VI, also in Quellen des 10. Jahrhun- 
derts, sowie im Qutadyu Bilig; ‚hohl‘ eigentlich nur in Zusammen- 
setzung mit y?yaé, ayač ‚Baum‘. Ob es sich bei diesen in den moder- 
nen Sprachen (incl. Chaladsch) ausgestorbenen Wörtern nicht um 
zwei verschiedene Termini handelt (vielleicht sogar lautlich ge- 
trennt, z.B. govt contra guvt)? Erscheint bei Dankoff 11.267 in 
einem Sprichwort, s. dazu Am. 

p) yun ‚cotton‘ (so auch Yayma, Qarluq, sonst: wool) vgl. Clau- 
son 941: noch heute weitbelegt, i.a. in der Bedeutung ‚Wolle‘. So 
auch chaladsch WCh 229 a ag, Lexik 73 ‚Wolle‘. 


D. Special Terms (S. 288) 


Unter diesem Titel führt Dankoff auf: „terms, although not label- 
led as dialect words, are associated with specific groups or geo- 
graphic areas“, Als aryu wird allein aufgeführt: suņla (recte Sugia) 
‚a plant‘. Vgl. dazu Clauson 868: hapax legomenon; „no doubt a 
loan-word, probably Chinese“, dazu Dankoff II.344 sunla ,du'büb' 
= a plant in the country of Aryu of which the root is dug up and 
eaten, nach Clauson bei Lane ähnlich für das Arabische. 


Fassen wir zusammen. 

Die lexikalischen Abschnitte B-D sind wenig aufschlußreich, 
da das Chaladsch die weitaus meisten typischen Kulturwörter der 
älteren Zeit verloren hat. Von den bewahrten Wörtern sind auch 
Ca idiš und Cp yu nicht sehr wichtig, da sie nicht typisch cha- 
ladsch sind, sondern in vielen älteren und modernen Quellen er- 
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scheinen. Wichtig ist jedoch Be da'y ‚nicht‘, wo Aryu und Cha- 
ladsch direkt vergleichbar und die einzigen Türksprachen sind, die 
das Wort kennen. . 

Die lautlichen und morphologischen Charakteristika (sub A er- 
faßt) sind verschiedenen Wertes. Gehen wir die Termini im einzel- 
nen durch. 

Ab ist nicht sehr wertvoll, da -d- (eigentlich -d-) allgemein in alt- 
türkischen Texten bis ins 14. Jahrhundert belegt ist; dagegen sind 
die modernen Parallelen chakass. -z-, tuvin. -d-, jakut. -t- wegen 
des geographischen Abstandes nicht von Belang; lediglich gelbui- 
gur. -z- mag recht spät aus -d- entstanden sein. Immerhin gilt ja 
für die weitaus meisten modernen Türkdialekte -y-, insofern ist die 
Bewahrung von -d- im Chaladsch durchaus belangvoll. 

Ae-i ist ein sehr bedeutsames Merkmal: Aryu und Chaladsch 
sind die einzigen Türksprachen, die ń zu n entwickelt haben, wäh- 
rend i.a. -y- gilt (oghus. -yn-) und nur jakutisch-dolganisch nasa- 
liertes y oder aber f aufweisen. 

Ak-m: Auch -U- in nichtersten Silben ist ein wichtiges Merk- 
mal (wenngleich es sich weitgehend auch im Altosmanischen fin- 
det); Aryu und Urchaladsch stimmen hierin überein. 

Ap: Im Alttürkischen bis in die chwarezmtürkische Zeit hinein 
(14. Jahrhundert) ist zwar -yUr noch ganz üblich, hat aber stetig 
abgenommen und ist in fast allen modernen türkischen Sprachen 
einfachem -r gewichen. Allein im Chaladsch und (wie bei Ab) eini- 
gen sibirischen Sprachen hat sich das archaische -yUr bewahrt: das 
sprachgeographisch bekannte Phānomen der Kongruenz konser- 
vativer Randsprachen. 

As: Das Nebeneinander -dUy ~ -dUT des Chaladsch, schon früh 
auch im Aryu belegt, ist bedeutungsvoll Zwar haben auch einige 
andere moderne Türksprachen Formen, die auf -/' weisen; diese 
sind aber weit isoliert voneinander und vom Chaladsch. 

Das Merkmal At -GUČI ist nicht wichtig, da im Chaladsch fast 
ausgestorben, aber in vielen anderen Türksprachen belegt. Glei- 
ches gilt für Au TL 

Das in Bj erwähnte h- des Chaladsch findet seinen Widerpart im 
Kānčākī, das dem Aryu benachbart und wohl auch āhnlich ist. Es 
ist seltsam, daß es MK nicht auch für das Aryu vermerkt; jedoch 
hat er ja nicht exhaustiv gearbeitet (z. B. auch nichts über den Ab- 
lativ erwähnt, der ja im: Karachanidischen i.a. -dIn ist, -dA/-dAn 
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nur in gewissen Konstruktionen, s. Versuch $ 5.15, im Chaladsch 
aber -dA/-dAn und so wohl auch im Aryu, -dAn auch im Oghusi- 
schen). 

Insgesamt zeigen aber die Punkte Ae-i, Ak-m, Ap, Bg, Bj den 
Zusammenhang Aryu (Alt-Chaladsch) und Chaladsch (Neu- 
Aryu) deutlich genug. 

Soweit zum Alt-Aryu. Ein Mittel-Aryu, d.h. ein Text aus dem 
Chaladsch z. B. des 14. Jahrhunderts (s. Lexik 417: ab 1370 Cha- 
ladsch in ihrer heutigen iranischen Heimat belegt), der als Brücke 
zwischen MKs Alt-Aryu des 11. Jahrhunderts und unserem 
20. Jahrhundert dienen kónnte, ist leider bisher nicht bekannt. Die 
über 800jāhrige Lücke kann nur gedanklich, durch Konjekturen, 
geschlossen werden (nàmlich das in Lexik und Grammatik rekon- 
struierte „Ur-Chaladsch“), mit allen Schwächen einer solchen Re- 
konstruktion. Kommen wir nun aber zu den modernen Texten. 


2. Im Jahre 1906 bereiste V. Minorsky u.a. Chaladschistan, vgl. 
The Turkish dialect of the Khalaj, BSOS 10, 1940, 417—437. Hier 
machte er Sprachaufnahmen in Kondürüd. 1917 wiederum nahm er 
Texte aus Fowjerd (Powgerd) auf. Erst 1940 (s. oben) hat er dann 
diese Texte publiziert. Sein Artikel ist wie folgt gestaltet: Nach 
einer kurzen Einleitung (S. 417£.) folgen Materialien (Einzelwörter 
und Beispielsātze aus A. Kondürüd, B. Korak-ābād, C. Powgerd, 
S. 418-424). Es schließen sich kurze Ausführungen über die „gen- 
eral features of Khalajī" an (S. 424-426). Auf S. 426—434 wird 
dann die Geschichte der Kalaj behandelt, 434-437 einiges über 
ihre geographische Distribution ausgeführt. 

Diese Untersuchung war nun ebenso verdienstvoll wie unbefrie- 
digend. Selbst dem unkundigen Leser fallen diese Schwächen auf: 


(1) Über die Informanten von A und B wird nur summarisch be- 
richtet, so wird über ihr Alter (wichtig bei einer aussterbenden 
Sprache, wie es das Chaladsch ist!) und ihre Sprechgewohnhei- 
ten nichts ausgeführt, auch nicht, ob sie wirklich aus den ange- 
gebenen Orten stammten (vgl. Lexik 18— 22). 

(2) Es wird nicht erwáhnt, wann und wo Text B aufgenommen 
worden ist (und dies ist gerade der wertvollste). 

(3) Zwischen den Sprachaufnahmen (1906 und 1917) und der Pu- 
blikation liegen 34 bzw. 23 Jahre — was bedeutet, daß Minor- 
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sky auf das Material keinen großen Wert gelegt haben kann, 

genauer: seinen Wert gar nicht erkannt hat. 

` (4) Zur besonderen Stellung des Chaladsch im Kreise der Türk- 
sprachen wird nichts gesagt, lediglich vage Charakteristika 
geboten („unusual features", „aberrant dialect“). 

(5) Wie sich zudem zeigen läßt, berühren Minorskys historische 
Ausführungen eigentlich eher den Namen Chaladsch (Qalač) 
als die Geschichte des heute in Zentraliran lebenden Cha- 
ladsch-Volkes. Vgl. dazu'Lexik 410—423. 


Inzwischen ist vom Vf., teilweise im Zusammenwirken mit Semih 
Tezcan und Mosayyeb 'Arabgol, ein reiches Material zum Cha- 
‚ladsch gesammelt worden, vgl. die Bibliographien in WCh 71-7 8, 
.Lexik 3f., Grammatik 5f. (Eine vollständige Bibliographie ist für 
den in absehbarer Zeit erscheinenden Band „Folklore der Cha- 
ladsch“ geplant.) 

Wir wollen nun zuschauen, wieweit Minorskys Materialien noch 
heute haltbar und von Wert sind. Die Transkription wollen wir da- 
bei etwas vereinfachen, jedenfalls was die Wiedergabe aus unseren 
Arbeiten betrifft. Wir gehen in einer anderen Reihenfolge vor als 
Minorsky, behandeln. nämlich den einzigen. zuverlässigen Text 
(Korak-äbäd) zuerst, dann den weniger korrekten (Kondūrūd), 
zum Schluß den fast ganz wertlosen aus Powgerd. 


Korak-ābād (Position: 34.26/50.05) 


Minorsky Lexik (Zahlen = Nummern bzw. 
Paragraphen) 

uyul ‚son‘ 5 oyul 

kis ‚daughter‘ 6 gīz 

kal ‚child‘ : 9 kal 

dchk't ‚goat‘ 123 äččik, aber dčki, äčgi weit verbreitet 

nyerä ‚wither‘ 608 ntērd-r (-r = ‚ist‘) 

yerk‘ä „onto the 246 ye'r + Dativ-kä, Grammatik 5.1.3.3 
ground‘ l 

bāy ichkä „into (?) 190 bāy + ič, vgl. 597 ičgär, eigentlich 
the garden‘ bei Minorsky iciyü zu erwarten, 

Grammatik 5.1.3.3 
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bày yechkichij 
„in the garden‘ 
gol havul dáyürtti the 
road was not good* 
män variyorum 
‚Lam going‘ 
vármorum-ür 
Jam not going‘ 
sän variyori, variyoru 
‚thou art going‘ 
sän varmori ‚thou art 
not going‘ 
o variyor ‚he is going‘ 
o varmor ‚he is not going‘ 


biz varigoruq, 
varigorug-ar 
,we are going* 

siz variyoriz 
‚you are going‘ 

tulal ‚get up, stand still!‘ 


sän kälmä 
‚do not come, thou!‘ 
siz yovayn ‚go, you!‘ 


hatt hindim ‚I mounted 
the horse‘ 


hattan endim ,I came 
down from the horse 
(dismounted) 
taydan (y)endim 
„I came down 
from the mountain‘ 
ūldim yerkä ‚(I) came 
to the (low) ground 
suf jittk’ ichtik' ‚bring 
water that we may 
drink‘ 
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190 bay + ? ēškičū (301, 596), was aber 
bedeutet ‚außerhalb des Gartens‘ 

258 yo'l + 472 havul + 711 day + arti 
Grammatik 6.6.1. 

565 mūn + 643 *var-, Grammatik 6.5.2 


s. oben, Grammatik 6.5.2 + 6.6.1 + 6.5.0 
566 sän + 643 *var-, Grammatik 6.5.2 
566 sän, Grammatik 6.1.6, 6.5.2 


567 o + 643 *var-, Grammatik 6.5.2 

567 o + 643 *var-, Grammatik 6.1.6, 
6.5.2 

568 biz, Grammatik 6.5.2, 6.5.0 


569 siz, Grammatik 6.5.2 


635/642 tulār, Grammatik 6.5.8, 
vor allem S. 187 
566 sän + 644 *käl-, Grammatik 6.1.6 


569 siz + 643 *var-, Grammatik 6.5.8, 
vor allem S. 187/191 
94 hat + Akkusativ Grammatik 
5.1.3.4 + hin- WCh 132, Gramma- 
tik 6.5.4 
94 hat + Ablativ (s. aber unten) 
Grammatik 5.1.3.6; dazu ēn- WCh 
137 
253 tāy + Ablativ; dazu ēn- 


644 *käl- + 246 ye'r, Dativ Grammatik 
5.1.3.3 

260 su'v + 656 yitik + 624 ič-, Gram- 
matik 6.5.8.2 
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hek'māk' jitik 357 hikmäk, hier vielleicht noch in der 
‚bring bread!‘ altertümlichen Form hékmák < 
hötmäk + Akkusativ Grammatik 

5.1.3.4 (‚das Brot'l), zu yitik s. oben. 


Werten wir diesen Abschnitt aus. Fast alles ist gutes, einwandfrei- 
es Chaladsch und stimmt mit unseren Aufzeichnungen überein. 
Ausnahmen sind allein: jitik sollte yitik sein, dies wohl nur falsche 
Graphie; ferner überrascht der Ablativ auf -dAn; zu erwarten wäre 
„JA, s. Grammatik 5.1.3.6, vielleicht von Minorsky verhórt (fails 
nieht oghusischer EinfluB vorliegt, dies ist aber bei Korak-ābād 
aus sprachgeographischen Gründen unwahrscheinlich, daher ist 
Verhörung, wie z.B. auch bei Powgerd poztd ‚wheat‘ statt buyda, 
eher anzunehmen). 


Kondürüd (34.36/50.20) 


Die in diesem Orte nächsten chaladsch Dörfer sind (s. Ludwig W. 
Adamec: Tehran and Northwestern Iran, Graz 1976, Karte 44a) 
Seft (34.37/50.23), Ahmad-ābād (34.36/50.22) und vor allem Se- 
fīd-āla (34.36.30/50.21), etwa östlich von Kondürüd. Im Südwe- 
sten sind Mansür-äbäd (34:32/50.15) und Zīzgān (34.31/50.10) am 
nächsten. 

Vieles in diesem Material ist in Ordnung und gutes Chaladsch. 
Jedoch finden sich auch einige typische Fehler darin. So bir ,1* = 
chaladsch überall bt (Lexik Nr. 580); (h)alta ,6' sollte sein alia 
(585); otun ‚wood‘ sollte sein hotun (337); koy ‚blue‘ bzw. ‚black‘ 
sollte sein kök (562) oder gara (558), Talk-āb hat zwar als einziger 
chaladsch Ort göy das aber ist ein Lehnwort aus dem Oghusischen 
von Chaladschistan (göy, gög) und daneben ist auch in diesem Ort 
kök belegt; buz ‚ice‘ ist oghusisch (im Chaladsch bedeutet büz 
‚kalt‘, 529, während ‚Eis‘ büzäk heißt, WCh 96); chük'müg'i ‚a pipe 
(Akkusativ)‘ ist eine typisch oghusische Form, im Chaladsch 
müßte es fäkmäki heißen; da dort -k- (ein typisches chaladsch 
Merkmal!) bewahrt bleibt, s. Grammatik 4.3.1 (z.B. yiräküm 
‚mein Herz‘). Für diesen Sachverhalt sind zwei Lösungsmöglich- 
keiten denkbar: (1) Kondürüd war zur Zeit Minorsky noch cha- 
ladsch, jedoch hatte ein oghusischer Impakt schon eingesetzt. Da- 
gegen spricht, daß laut Minorsky selbst (S. 436) Kondūrūd war 
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„inhabitated by „Rāskon' [= Rāsgān, Rästgän, ein Ort nahe Kon- 
dürüd] Turks not recognized by the Khalaj as being of them“. Fer- 
ner sprechen dagegen die soeben aufgeführten Fehler, gerade die 
Verwechslung von h- und losem Einsatz ebenso wie die Sonorisie- 
rung des -k- > -g- ist am ehesten einem Oghusen zuzuschreiben. 
Daher ist zu bevorzugen Lösung (2): Der Informant war ein Oghu- 
se; näheres s. auch in Doerfer/Hesche: Südoghusische Materialien, 
Wiesbaden 1989. Daher auch die seltsame Mischung in koy = 
Kontamination aus chaladsch kök und oghus. göy (so auch in Far- 
hād Kān) oder otun < hötun + odun, ebenso wie die hyperkorrekte 
Form kalta. A11 dies sind Fehler, wie wir sie bei unseren Expeditio- 
nen von 1968—1972 in keinem echt chaladsch Ort gehört haben. 
Andererseits scheint es aber sicher, daß der Informant vielfach 
Kontakt mit Chaladsch gehabt hat. Seine Formen entsprechen 
meist den drei nahegelegenen östlichen Orten, auch Espit, seltener 
den südlich gelegenen Dialekten. Daher einerseits z.B. ällik ‚50‘ 
(589e, vgl. ällik, Ostorte), andererseits hissi-ri ‚it is hot‘ (530, = 
Südorte, während die Ostorte hissig und ähnlich haben); vgl. auch 
Lexik, Karte 16. Offenbar hat sich der Informant die chaladsch 
Formen an verschiedenen Orten zusammengeholt und zitiert sie 
so, wie sie ihm gerade zufällig ins Gedächtnis kommen. Immerhin 
hat er Material geliefert, das überwiegend zuverlässig chaladsch 
ist, wenn es sich auch nicht durchweg zuverlässig lokalisieren läßt. 
Zu den einzelnen Wörtern wollen wir i.a. nur die „Idealformen“ zi- 
tieren und jene Ortsbezeichnungen wie in Lexik 6f. verwenden. 
Auffällig ist die Bewahrung von ö/ü (wie in tört ‚4‘, yüz ‚100‘, wozu 
vgl. Lexik, Karte 13 (passend zu Si-la, Ah, Is, während Sif den 
Übergang > e, i aufweist, ebenso wie Man, Zi). 


bir ‚1‘ ist nicht chaladsch, s. oben; vgl. aber Mogaddam Nr. 580 
als Zitat aus dem südoghusischen Kanjin bir. 

äkki ‚2‘ = äkki (Lexik Nr. 581). 

tört ‚4‘ = tört (583), zuös. oben. 

besh ‚5‘ = bes (584). 
- (h)alta ‚6‘ = alta (585); das h- ist falsch. 

jeti ‚7‘ = yetti (586), j- ist falsche Graphie, sollte y- sein. 

toqquz ,9* = toqquz (588). 

on (on) ,10* = n (589). 

yigirmi ‚20° = yigirmi (589b; die Bewahrung des -g- ist nicht ty- 
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pisch für Sif, Si-la, Ah, Is, dort yērmi und ähnlich, aber yigirmi ist 
weit verbreitet, auch Man yiyirmi geht darauf zurück). 
hottuz ‚30‘ = hottuz (589 c).: 
qirq ‚40° = qirq (589d). 
ällik' ‚50‘ = ällig (589e, s. oben). 
altmish ,60* = altmiš (589f). 
yetmish ‚10° = yētmiš (589g). 
seysän ‚10°‘ = sägsän ES m ist aber säysän, auch in Zi, Man, 
Sif, Ah). 
toxsän ,90* = toxsan (589 i. 
yüz ,100* = yüz (5891). 
mink’ ,1000* = min (589k; mink in Zi, Sif, Is). 
varórom bayga ‚I am going to the garden‘ = var- (569), zur En- 
_dung vgl. Grammatik 6.5.2: -ör(um) charakteristisch fiir Si-la, Ah, 
Sif, Is (in Zi, Man -iyör, 1. Person Singular in Man -iyum); zu bay s. 
oben, zum Dativ -qa s. oben. : 
sän turūri tulár màn varorum if) thou stayest, stay; I am going* 
= sän, s. oben; turüri = turóri, vgl. Grammatik 6.5.2, 6.1.6, die 
Form ist typisch für Is. Zu tulár S. oben (u.q. Si-la tulār). Zu män 
und varorum s. oben. Zu rekonstruieren ist also: sän turr? tulār 
män varó'rum. 
mán-k'i varmórum (varmdm) siz yovayin ‚as to me, I am not going 
(I shall not go), (but) you go“. Zu varmó'rum s. Grammatik 6.5.2, 
6.1.6; zu siz s. oben. Zu yovayın s. Lexik 569 var- und Grammatik 
S. 187, 190f. Das Wort varmam ist wohl = varmām < varmayam, s. 
Grammatik 6.5.9. 
nérük varori ‚where art thou going?'. Vgl. 608 neräk in Fa, ge- 
wöhnlich nērā. 
sän varori yov, män k'ülmorum (if) thou goest, go, I am not com- 
ing‘. Die Kurzform yov wie in den meisten Dialekten (s. 643), u.a. 
auch Si-la, Ah (jedoch Is, Man yowa). 
tax varori ‚art thou still going?“ Zu tax vgl. WCh tagt. Der Laut- 
wandel -q- > -x- findet sich in Si-la, Ah, Sif, Is häufig, kaum in Zi, 
Man. ' 
varoriz (varorik'?) „we are going‘, sollte sein „you are going‘ = va- 
rū'rīz, s. Grammatik 164; dagegen ist varorik' eigenartig, s. Lexik 
855 (Is, Si-la, Ah, Sif -Orux; dagegen SR, Zi -(i)yðrik, also -o'rik 
eine Art Kontamination daraus). 
biz varaq, varorik' ‚may we go, we are going, (s’il faut) que nous 
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allions, nous allons‘. Zu biz s. Lexik 568; varāg ist kaum Intentional 
*varyaq, eher Imperativ varag (häufig statt yovarag, s. Grammatik 
191). 

hatimi hündüm vardim tayqa ‚I mounted my horse and went to 
the mountains‘ = 94 hat, zu den Suffixen s. Lexik S. 323£; hündüm 
ist = obigem hindim, aber mit bewahrtem ii; tāy = Lexik 253 + 
Dativ -ga. 

sabāhi tezi turdum, vardim biyābānga otun qaziyám „in the morn- 
ing I got up early and went to the desert in order to (that I might) 
eut wood‘. Vgl. Lexik 284/289 sabāyt, das -h- in sabāhi eher verhórt 
unter dem Einfluß von pers. sabäh. Annahme einer archaischen 
Form unwahrscheinlich, da diese in wenigstens einem anderen 
chaladsch Dialekt bewahrt geblieben wäre. Ferner 288/289 tezdà, 
tēzindū, tēzi „Morgenrēte'. Ferner tur- Lexik 641, var- = 648, biyā- 
bàn 223/257/299 (hier wohl ‚Steppe‘, nicht ‚Wüste‘); otun ist fehler- 
haft, s. oben; gaz- = Lexik 677/688, mit Intentionalendung s. 
Grammatik 6.5.9. 

varmisharttin nashgat thou hadst gone in order to do what?‘ (= 
nü-ish gat ‚what work thou mayst do? que tu fasses guoi?)*. Dies ist 
= var- Lexik 648, im Plusquampráteritum, s. Grammatik 6.5.7.1. 
Das Suffix der 2. Person Singular ist dabei -?n, sonst (so in nashgai, 
turūri, varori) = -t (wohl über Nasalierung). Die Endung -5x paßt 
eher zu Zi, Man als zu Si-la, Ah, Sif, Is, s. Lexik 361. Minorsky be- 
merkt zu nashgai „Evidently an abridged form from the verb gatr- 
mag ‚to do‘: *gatray as below chixay“. Das ist falsch: gaytr- ‚tun‘ ist 
im Chaladsch wenig gebrāuchlich, s. Lexik 617. Man merkt auch 
hier, daß Minorsky das Chaladsch im Grunde für einen aserbei- 
dschanischen Dialekt hālt statt für einen selbstāndigen Sprach- 
zweig des Tūrkischen. Zur korrekten Erklārung vgl. Lexik 605: 
nāšyayi < nä *i$a-ya-1 oder vielleicht eher nā i$ ša-ya-ņ = nä ‚was‘ 
Lexik 605, ?$ ‚Werk‘ 411/651, ša- ‚tun‘ 617, mit Intentional + Suffix 
2. Person Singular. 

shoyorum hot yaqtyám ‚I want to light a fire („that I may light“)‘ 
= šd- ‚wollen‘ 634 (älter küsä-), zu den Suffixen s. Lexik S. 362—4; 
es wäre eher šūrum zu erwarten, aber vgl. Mus šāyērum, immerhin 
überrascht das -o- der ersten Silbe; hot 268; yag- 707 (Intentional). 

havul otun g'irimū k'üldi ‚I have got hold of a good wood (Persian: 
giram āmad)* = havul 472, otun s. oben, ferner WCh 118 girümä kä- 
lir ‚es kommt mir in den Griff‘ (Suffixe der 1. Person Singular, Da- 
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tiv), käl- 644 + Aoristsuffix Lexik S. 352£., besser zu Man, Zi pas- 
send (Si-la, Ah haben -ür). 

havul k'ónor (it) is burning nicely‘ = kön- 706, Präsenssuffix. 

havul k'ollámüri ‚(it) is not burning nicely‘. Zu erwarten wäre 
*konmor Grammatik S. 165.oder *könmöri S. 163. Ob verhört? 
Aber vgl. Minorsky 425, der auf eine aserbeidschanische Form 
weist. 

bu k'isi laläsi k'ülmish burag ‚this woman's brother came here‘. 
Vgl. bē 600 (bu ist oghusisch), kiši 17, näher steht aber kissi ‚Ehe- 
frau‘ in WCh 158, auch 84; lala 3 mit Possessivsuffix Grammatik 
5.1.2; käl- 644; bora 590, būraxa, boräk ‚hierhin‘ Lexik 281. 

kuchächä lalūyi(n) k'órtüm ‚I saw your brother in the street‘ = 
WCh 154 kūča mit Lokativ -čA Grammatik 5.1.3.5, zum Suffix s. 
Lexik 326 (eher Man, Zi -în als Sif usw. -ty); kör- 620. Das Suffix 
-tüm ist inkorrekt, sollte -düm sein; -tüm wohl geraten nach är-tüm 
‚ich war‘ (falls nicht verhört). 

hävchä xeyli ādām yormush-ūrtti ‚many people were sitting in the 
house‘, Vgl. käv Lexik 296, auch 300 ‚Zimmer‘; xū'yli WCh 216; 
ādūm WCh 79; yör- 645 + Plusguamprāteritum, wörtlich ‚had sit 
down‘. 

yular ‚sit down (? vide infra, P.)' vgl. 645 yulär zu yör- (am näch- 
sten steht Si-la yular; Man, Ah yilàr, Is yorup). 

yutu ‚carry (it) away! (Az.: appar)‘. Vgl. Lexik 655: Im Cha- 
ladsch i.a. yet- mit Imperativ yetuv, yituv; aber Assimilationen in 
Ah yētuv ähnlich Si-la; Va, Mi yotur, ähnlich Man, Ca; Su yutun 
ähnlich Šan. 

su yetik' ichtük' ‚bring water that we may drink‘ = swv Lexik 
260; Imperativ zu kdliit-/kdlī- 656, überall yitik und ähnlich, in Mi 
auch yetik; ič- 624, zum Suffix 1. Person Plural s. Grammatik 190. 

hekmūkti yettk' yiyibedäk' ‚bring bread that we may eat‘ = hik- 
māk 357, mit Akkusativsuffix; yē- 623. Im letzten Wort Verhö- 
rung, sollte yēpidäk sein. 

galyāni chay skay chük'tük' fill the galyan that we may smoke 
(in Az.: chay eylä ki chūk'āk')'. Das ist galyān WCh 231, Lexik 354 
‚Wasserpfeife‘; čāg 489; ša- 617 ‚machen‘ („mach dick“); čäk- 699 
‚ziehen‘ mit Bare wie oben. 

kal ‚a child‘ = kal 9. 

här aman‘=här16,18. 

hayach ‚a tree‘ = hayaé 175/176. 
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kisi ,a woman‘ s. oben. 

vīlggt ‚a sheep (a flock)‘ = yilgi 114. 

k'itik' ‚a chicken‘ = kitik 149. 

buz ‚ice‘, eigentlich ‚kalt‘, s. oben. Auch tātī Amora hat bei 
Mogaddam 83 yaz, eigentlich ‚Eis‘ = pers. sard ‚kalt‘. Calque. 

burag ‚hither‘ s. oben. 

ätchi „a goat‘ = äčgü 123; am besten paßt dēči u.ä. in Si-la, Sif, 


der weit verbreiteten Form äččük, s. Lexik, Karte 19. 

Kundurutk'ü to Kondürüd‘, mit Dativsuffix, s. Grammatik 
5.1.3.3. 

Kunduruchä ‚in Kondürüd‘, mit Lokativsuffix, s. Grammatik 
5.1.3.5. 

bäychä ‚in the garden‘ = bày 190, Lokativsuffix wie oben. 

säni laläi ‚your brother‘ = sūnī laläy, s. Lexik S. 338—341 (Is, Sif 
sānī), zu lāldy s. oben. 

laléyi(n) körtüm ‚I saw your brother‘ s. oben. 

havul ‚good‘ = havul 472. 

ushli kün ‚the day before yesterday‘ = ücli-kü'n 282. 

gara ‚black‘ = gara 558. 

üchümün yil the year before last‘ = WCh 211 ücü'mil, auch 
Grammatik 5.5.3, Lexik 285/287 (dort aber *ücüm-yil, zu -UmUn 
vgl. Mo äkkimin ‚zweiter‘). 

qizil ‚red‘ = gizil 563. 

yoggar ‚above‘ = yuggar 592 (auch 294/554). 

koy ‚blue‘ s. oben. 

enä ‚below‘ = enä 593/295. 

hürün ‚white‘ = hürün 557; Bewahrung des -ü- ist typisch für 
Ah, Si-la, Is (in Sif, Man, Zi kirin u. ā.). 

häyä ‚yes‘ = he, häy 616, dies oft gedehnt kēč und ähnlich ausge- 
Sprochen, Minorskys ā ist mit ziemlicher Sicherheit falsch, viel- 
leicht Druckfehler für hágü (so auch oghus. Chaladschistan, s. Mo- 
Saddam 92). 

gara-ri it) is black‘ s. oben, mit -ri als Kopula nach Vokal, s. 
Grammatik S. 200. 

koy-är (it) is black‘ s. oben, mit -är als Kopula nach Konsonant, 
s. Grammatik S. 200. 

hissi-ri (it) is hot‘ s. oben. 

bu tax xeyli uja-ri this mountain is very high‘. Zu uja s. WCh 


210. 
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Türk varag (*vārag?) ‚we are (?) Turks‘. Der Gebrauch der Exi- 
stenzkopula statt der Essenzkopula ist falsch (Grammatik 6.6.1, 
6.6.2); zu erwarten wäre *Türk-äk; auch hier ist der Informant des 
Chaladsch nicht perfekt kundig. 

chibux chūk'mūgi havul day to smoke a pipe is not good‘. Hierbei 
scheint čībux eine oghusische Dialektform zu sein (azeri Cubug). 
Für das Chaladsch ist das Wort bisher nicht belegt; jedoch ist von 
,Arabgol' im Wörterbuch von K (s. WCh 74) pers. čupug umkreist, 
was bedeutet: so auch im Chaladsch. Die übrigen Wörter s. oben. 

Kunduruch-ürtim (*Kunduruchä ürttim) ‚I was in Kundürüd‘ ist 
= *Kundūrūdēd-rtim, s. Grammatik S. 201. 

goli pis ärtti ‚the road was bad‘ = yöli pis-ärti ‚sein Weg war 
schlecht‘; yūl 258, pis 473/484 (pis, pēs in nördlichen Dialekten Ta, 
Ča, Mi aus dem Tātī übernommen), mit Kopula Präteritum. 

bi ishim var ürtti „I had a business‘. Hier das korrekte chaladsch 
bi ‚ein(s)‘, Lexik 581 (im Gegensatz zu oben bir); 1$ 411; var 635/ 
709; also bi īšim var-arti, s. Grammatik S. 202. 

üngür niyed ärtti (< nä-yerdä ärtti) ‚where was the fuel (stc)?. 
Unverstāndlich, chaladsch üggür bedeutet ‚gestern‘, Lexik 281/ 
283, wohl irgendein Mif verstándnis. Minorsky hat nie angegeben, 
wie seine persisch gestellte Frage lautete; ob hizum als dērūz ver- 
hört? Zu nedä s. Lexik 608, also eigentlich nedä-rti. 


Powgerd (NNW Zi, dies 34.31/50.10) 


Zur geographischen Position s. Adamec, Karte 44A. Hier ist die 
linguistische Situation ganz anders als bei Korak-abad und selbst 
bei Kondürüd. Belege wie S. 422 diyärän ‚thou sayest‘, diyūrik „we 
say‘ sind typisch für den südoghusisch-zentraloghusischen Über- 
gangsdialekt, vgl. dazu Doerfer/Hesche, Kartenteil, Tabelle der 
„Prädikatsformen der pronominalen Konjugation“, ähnliche For- 
men finden sich in Āšteyān und im Afscharischen von Käbol. 
Auch anders ist klar oghusisch, z.B. aparmish ‚has taken away‘ 
(chaladsch yetmiš), ossu(n) ‚let be‘ (chaladsch o'lta), tshimizd ‚to 
our business‘ (chaladsch ?5ümüzkä) usw. 

In einigen Fállen ist es belustigend, zu beobachten, wie sich der 
Informant bemüht, chaladsch Formen hervorzubringen und dabei 
kompletten Unsinn produziert, z.B. hoturar ‚sit down‘, sollte sein 
chaladsch (Lexik 645) yulär; dies aber erscheint als yular ‚go, go 
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away‘, eine arge Verwechslung. Aber wie ist nun koturar zu erklā- 
ren? Der Informant nahm sein oghusisches otur, fügte das „typi- 
sche chaladsch“ h- davor (nach Analogie von oghus. at ‚Pferd‘ = 
chaladsch hat, öl- ‚sterben‘ = höl- u.a.) und hängte ein chaladsch 
Imperativsuffix an. So ergab sich das ghost word koturar. Ähnlich 
‚give‘ (eigentlich ,do*) als het-gindé mit dem überflüssigen h- (cha- 
ladsch ēt-!) und oghusischem Imperativsuffix. Drollig auch köntär- 
dim ‚I sent‘ (echt chaladsch wäre sürdüm oder yölga hatdum). Hier 
hat der Informant sein Wissen verwendet, daß oghus. g- im Cha- 
ladsch oft k- entspricht, z.B. göz ‚Auge‘ = köz; so formte er sein 
göndärdim um zu köntärdim, ähnlich bei män ketd-bilmirām ‚I can- 
not go‘, gebildet nach oghus. gedä-bilmiräm, obwohl es ket- im Cha- 
ladsch gar nicht gibt (dort män vari-bilmörum). 

Die Kasussuffixe sind i.a. typisch oghusisch, z.B. Dativ -A in 
bizä ‚uns‘, der Lokativ in agada ‚at the master‘, der Ablativ in tayfdi- 
dän (of) what tribe‘. Die Numeralia sind rein oghusisch (in Klam- 
mern die chaladsch Formen): bir ‚1‘ (bt), iki ‚2° (Gkki), dört ‚4‘ 
(tört), dogguz ,9* (togguz), igirmi ‚20° (yigirmi), ottuz ‚30° (hottuz), 
säksän ‚80° (sägsän, meist säysän), doxsan ‚90‘ (toxsan). Es hat in 
diesem Zusammenhang keinen Sinn, alle Wörter des Informanten 
zu untersuchen. Ziehen wir nur die wenigen Chaladschica heraus, 
die der Informant gelegentlich (eher zufällig) eingestreut hat. 


(1) ? nädän sari ,why?'. Vgl. Lexik 605 näsädä sari — wohl doch 
eher oghusisch, s. A. A. Orujov: Azärbayjan dilinin izahli 
lüyäti, IV (Baki 1987), 29 ondan sari = ülün ‚wegen‘. 

(2) bāgga ‚to the garden‘ ausnahmsweise mit chaladsch -ga (gleich 
danach deymdärä < deymlärä ‚to the non-irrigated fields‘). 

(3) chaq shä ‚fill (the galyan)' s. oben; šd- Lexik 617 (oghus. 
Mogaddam elé-). 

(4) ? hóvum „my house‘, hów = oghus. öv (Doerfer/Hesche 404), 
mit h- künstlich chaladschisiert wie oben bei hoturar, het-. 

(5) öwchä ‚in (the) house‘ mit chaladsch Lokativsuffix; ähnlich 
bäayimischä ‚in our garden‘, sheyx yanichä ‚to the sheykh‘. 

(6) bu kisi hürün Gr ‚this woman is pretty‘ = chaladsch bē kissi 
(kiši) havul-ar (hürün ist = ‚weiß‘, s. Lexik 557). 

(7)? ühvali y6ggardi (he) was in bad health‘ — echt oghusisch 
wäre yogdu oder ähnlich, echt chaladsch yötgarti, also Konta- 
mination. 
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(8) choxärti ‚were many‘ = oghus. čox + chaladsch drti statt idi, 
eine unmögliche Kontamination (echt chaladsch zäyli-rti), 
auf S. 424 echt oghus. aj-idi ‚were hungry‘. Korrekt dagegen 
vararti ‚was‘. 

(9) ? dayiläm ‚I am not‘ als. Kontamination aus chaladsch da'y + 
oghus. dägül (Doerfer/Hesche 360). 

` (10) bu yaxči dayarti ‚this was (?) not good‘ wäre echt chaladsch bū 
havul da” yarti. Ein makkaronischer Satz, in dem nur das letz- 


te Wort echt chaladsch ist. 
(11) torag ,curds' = tēra'g 372 ‚getrocknete Sauermilch‘ (oghus. 
gurut). 


(12) hik'mūk' bread" = hikmäk 357 (oghus. éórük). 

(13) kaydum ‚I told‘, haydiq ‚we said‘ = ha'y- 618, sonst diyärdm 
usw., s. oben (oghus. di-mag). 

(14) tular ‚get up‘ = tulär 641 (oghus. dur-mag). 

(15) yular ‚go, go away‘ s. oben. 

(16) kavularti ‚it was good‘ = chal. havu'larti, s. oben (oghus. 
yaxct). 

(17) källär ‚children‘ = kal 9 (oghus. ušagx). 

(18) kisilär ‚women‘ s. (6) (oghus. arvad). 


Aus diesen spärlichen Belegen läßt sich der zugrundeliegende Dia- 
lekt, aus dem der Informant Wörter aufgeschnappt hat, nicht er- 
mitteln. Ein Teil davon ist zudem unzuverlässig: 1, 4, 7, 9, so daß 
nur 14 Wörter bzw. Suffixe verbleiben. 


(1) Am zuverlässigsten ist das Material von Korak-ābād. Dies ist 
auch heute noch ein von den Chaladsch bewohnter Ort und 
die Angaben stimmen mit wenigen Ausnahmen. Zu äcki statt 
dēčik vgl. Lexik Karte 19: In Kar, Xu zwar Gééik, aber in den 
umliegenden Orten Fa, Hi, SR, Xar, Maz äögi, dčči; auch er- 
scheinen nicht ganz selten Parallelformen am selben Ort, so 
daß die Angabe richtig sein kann. Gerade von diesem zuver- 
lässigen Material hat Minorsky am wenigsten EE 
knapp eine Seite, 20 Zeilen, 47 Wörter. 

(2) Der Informant von Kondürüd war aller Wahrscheinlichkeit 
nach ein Oghuse, der aber immerhin viele Kontakte mit Cha- 
ladsch (vor allem des Nordostens) hatte und ziemlich gut Be- 
scheid weiß. Meist ist das Material zuverlässig, jedoch finden 
sich auch Fehler, die ein echter Chaladsch nicht gemacht hät- 
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te. Umfang des Materials: ca. zwei Seiten, 61 Zeilen, 141 W6r- 
ter. 

(3) Völlig unzuverlāssig ist das „chaladsch“ Material aus Pow- 
gerd. Der Ort ist (wie Kondürüd) oghusisch (so 1969 festge- 
stellt), auch relativ weit von chaladsch Orten entfernt. Dem 
Informanten waren nur Bruchstücke des Chaladsch bekannt 
— was er aber Minorsky gegenüber nicht zugab. So hat sich 
denn der falsche Eindruck ergeben, daß das Chaladsch ein 
oghusischer („aserbeidschanischer“) Dialekt sei; der Infor- 
mant hat die turkologische Forschung schwer geschädigt, be- 
hindert und verzögert. Dies hat Minorskys selbst geahnt 
(S. 417£.: „pidgin“ Khalajī... his failure at exercises disturb- 
ing his brain) Gerade dieses Material ist nun das umfang- 
reichste: ca. drei Seiten, 77 Zeilen, 231 Wörter. 


Die Zahl der Wörter ist also umgekehrt proportional der Zuverläs- 
sigkeit der Texte (47:141:231 oder 1:3:4,9). Das mieseste Mate- 
rial ist lānger als die beiden besseren zusammen. 

Nicht nur Bücher haben ihre Schicksale, sondern auch Feldfor- 
schungen. Natürlich ist es völlig gleichgültig, ob man die Göttinger 
Forschungen von 1968 an als discovery oder rediscovery des Cha- 
ladsch bezeichnet. Der erste, der Chaladsch („Aryu*) gehórt hat, 
war ohnehin der große zentralasiatisch-türkische Philologe Mah- 
müd al-Kāšyarī. 


3. Auswertung der chaladsch Materialien Mogaddams 


Im tirmah des Jahres 1318 der Yazdgerd-Ara = Juni/Juli 1950 gab 
der iranische Gelehrte M. Mogaddam ein Heft Īrān-Kūda 11, 
Gūyešhā-ye Vafs va Āšteyān va Tafraš heraus über seine im Vor- 
jahr gesammelten Expeditionsmaterialien. Als Iranist hatte er 
vornehmlich die iranischen (meist südtati) Dialekte der Gegend 
um Chaladschestan untersucht: Vafs, Āšteyān, Kahak, Ámora, 
Zand, Gorbat, dazu den südoghusischen (,torki^) Dialekt von 
Kanjim und das Chaladsch von Talk-āb (34.43/49.39, also im 
Nordwesten des chaladsch Sprachgebiets) Zum tati Material 
(Position etwa 34.15—36.40 N, 49.30—50.55 E) vgl. vorläufig Vf.: 
Tati Lehnwórter im Chaladsch, Textes et mémoires, volume XVI, 
Iranica varia: Papers in honour of Professor Ehsan Yar-Shater, 
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Leiden 1990, 62—67; zu einer Reproduktion von Mogaddams Ma- 
terial s. Vf.: Khalaj Materials, Bloomington 1971, 59-137; zum 
Südoghusischen von Kanjin vgl. Vf: Zum Vokabular eines aser- 
baidschanischen Dialektes in Zentralpersien, in: Voprosy tjurkolo- 
gii, k šestidesjatiletiju Akademika AN Azerb. SSR M. Š. Širalieva, 
Baku 1971, 33-62 und Vf., Wolfram Hesche: Südoghusische Mate- 
rialien aus Afghanistan und Iran, Wiesbaden 1989, 63f. (Kanjīn 
hat die Position 34.45/49.30, entspricht etwa dem Dialekt von So- 
leyman-abad, 34.59/48.32, wozu vgl. Vf: Ein türkischer Dialekt 
aus der Gegend von Hamadān, AOH 36, 1982, 99-124). 

Die Erfassung der Dialekte war bei Mogaddam sehr verschie- 
den. Sein Material umfaßt 709 Wörter. Dazu sind Konjugations- 
muster und Beispielssätze von Vafs gegeben worden, ferner Bei- 
spiele aus Āšteyān, Kahak, Amora, Gorbat mit einer gewissen 
Auswertung; es folgt ein Vergleich des chaladsch und torki Mate- 
rials. Als Merkmale führt Mogaddam auf: verschiedene Wörter für 
dieselbe Sache, wie chaladsch lala ‚Bruder‘ = torkī gardaš, h- = Vo- 
kalanlaut (wie här ‚Mann‘ = är), k- = g- (kälin ‚Braut‘ = gülin), 
t- = d- (til ‚Zunge‘ = dil), y- = Vokalanlaut (yil ‚Jahr‘ = il), -d- = -y- 
(hadaq ‚Fuß‘ = dyagx), -q- = Null (sičgan ‚Maus‘ = siéan), -q = -y 
oder -qx oder -x (tog ‚satt‘ = tox), schließlich das isolierte gadam 
‚Mandel‘ = badam. Immerhin hat Mogaddam, im Gegensatz zu 
Minorsky, die Unterschiede zwischen den beiden Türksprachen 
klar herausgestellt. Einige (zum Teil absonderliche) Bemerkungen 
über das torki sowie Druckfehlerkorrekturen beschließen das 
Werk. 

Leider ist Mogaddams Werk lange Zeit hindurch unbeachtet ge- 
blieben. Auch hat er ja das Augenmerk auf die täti Dialekte gelegt; 
von diesen sind fast alle 709 Wörter erfaßt worden. Das torki ist 
ausreichend dargestellt. Aber gerade vom Chaladsch sind nur 299 
Wörter = 42% aufgenommen worden. Insgesamt hatte Moģad- 
dam den Rang der chaladsch Sprache besser erfaßt als Minorsky, 
aber doch immer noch unzureichend. Seine Arbeit weist zudem 
technische Mängel auf: 

(1) Oft verwendet Mogaddam einfach ein =, um zu bedeuten, 
daß im abgefragten Dialekt das Wort genauso lautet wie im Persi- 
schen. Das trifft aber, wie wir sehen werden, nicht immer zu. So 
entspricht dem pers. kohna ‚alt‘ (Wort 521) angeblich wieder koh- 
na, tatsächlich gilt aber köna. Wir haben Wörter, die nur mit 
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Gleichheitszeichen markiert sind, in der unten gegebenen Liste 
eingeklammert. 

(2) Moģaddam verwendet das persische Alphabet, das ja man- 
che Defizienzen hat. Besonders störend sind diese: 

a) Der Mangel an Unterscheidungsmöglichkeit zwischen q (hin- 
teres k), g (hinteres g) und y (Reibelaut). Einem garalog Moģad- 
dams entspricht bei uns garalux. 

b) Nur wenige Vokalbezeichnungen standen zur Verfügung: 
fatha, von uns hier à transkribiert, verwendet für chaladsch à 
(s. Grammatik 10); kasra, hier e transkribiert = chaladsch -i (sel- 
ten -i-), T°, 6, e, e'; damma, hier o transkribiert für alle kurzen La- 
bialvokale o/u/ö/ü, ferner halblange und lange Labialvokale 0/6; 
alif „a“ für a/a'/ā; yà „i“ für 1, T°, ē, auch i; vàv „u“ für lange und für 
high Labialvokale u/ü/ü/ö/ü/ö. Dies schafft Unklarheit: 319 
‚Röhre‘ hieß lila (1968) bzw. lala; Mogaddam lulü kann als beides 
aufgefaßt werden; 47 „boyun“ kann sowohl = boyun ‚Hals‘ sein als 
auch = bugun. Gewisse für 6 und ii geschaffene Sonderzeichen hat 
Mogaddam nur bei den Wörtern 523/526 verwendet. 

Die recht komplizierte Transkription von Lexik haben wir hier 
vereinfacht: Kapitülchen werden wie normale Lettern geschrie- 
ben, nur ein a usw., also nur neun Vokale als Kürzen, Halblāngen 
und Lāngen; zur narrow transcription vgl. Lexik. Das chaladsch 
Material ist bereits vom Vf. behandelt worden, s. Das Chaladsch — 
eine archaische Türksprache in Zentralpersien, ZDMG 118, 1968, 
79-112; jedoch konnte damals das Material von 1968-1969 noch 
nicht eingearbeitet und verglichen werden; so konnte die Eigenart 
des Mogaddam-Materials nicht klar hervortreten. Wir haben des- 
halb das Material noch einmal untersucht (wobei wir hin und wie- 
der zu etwas anderen Schlüssen gelangt sind). Sind die Ergebnisse 
von 1968 und 1969 gleich, so notieren wir nur einen Vergleich, 
sonst erscheint 1969 nach 1968, mit Querstrich getrennt, dagegen 
trennt Semikolon verschiedene Wörter. 


001 baba Vater = büba; dädä 007 nävä Enkel = nävä 


002 nänä Mutter = nänä 008 (nätijä) Urenkel = nūtējā 
003 lälä Bruder = lala 009 kal Kind = kāl 

004 baji Schwester = baju 010 iata Großvater = tāta; bāba 
005 oglan Sohn = oyul 011 äbä Großmutter = aba 
006 giz Tochter = gīz 016 kär Mann = här 
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017 kši Frau = kisü 

018 här Gatte = här 

019 kälin Braut = kälin 

020 kudän Hochzeit = küdän 

021 kuräkän Schwiegersohn = 
bäy, bäg, 1968 kuräkän 

022 bajūnag Schwager = 
bajanax 

023 gäynarvadı Schwägerin = 
gädin kisi, gādin kissi; 
balduz; gädun; gaynarvadu 

024 kuni Mitfrau = künü 

026 äbä Schwiegervater = 
gädün-bäba und ähnlich 

027 aba Schwiegermutter = 
gädin-äbä und ähnlich 

028 bos Kopf = bo'š 

029 koz Auge = köz/kö'z 

030 kiprik Wimper = kiprik; 
mozà, mužā 

031 gaš Braue = gāš 

033 qulaq Ohr = gulār; 1968 
gulag 

034 burun Nase = burun 

035 änne Lippe = ärin, 1968 
auch dnne 

037 kam Gaumen = kām 

038 til Zunge = ti'l 

039 t$ Zahn = tis 

040 čänä Kinn = čänä, 1968 
auch čāna 

041 säggäl Vollbart = saggal/ 
sdqgal S 

042 (säbil) Schnurrbart = sibil 

043 tuk Haar = tük : 

044 sač Kopfhaar = sa č/sāč 

046 birčäk Stirnlocke = 
bi rēdk/bū rčäk 

047 boyun Hals = boyun/ 
buyun 
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048 boguz Kehle = boyuz 

049 toš Brust = 168, 1968 auch 
dös 

050 mämäk weibliche Brust = 
mämäk 

051 garon Bauch = garun/ 
gārun : 

052 konduk Nabel = kümdük 

053 bogarsag Eingeweide = 
boyarsa'x/boyarsay 

054 jegär Leber = jigär 

056 talaq Milz = tālāg/tālāx 

057 bil Taille = bil 

058 čuč Penis = éülük 

059 ham Cunnus = häm 

060 kot Hinterer = köt 

061 äl Hand =ä 

062 qui Arm = gul/gél 

063 tirsäg Ellbogen = tirsük 

064 moč Faust = zumrux 
murč; moč; dumrux; 
yumrux/Zumrux 

066 barmag Finger = barmax/ 
barma x 

067 šabarmag Daumen = 
šābarmax 

068 tirnag Fingernagel = 
tirnūg 

069 hadaq Fuß = hadag/hadax 

070 but Oberschenkel = būt 

071 tiz Knie = tīz 

072 qié Wade = gie, 1968 auch 
hadaqin asdo 

073 topog Knöchel = topug/ 
topux; 1968 tāpān, 1969 
hušāz 

075 usdo Fußrücken = 
hadagin yüzü/hadaqumin 


yüzü 
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076 Fußsohle = kadagīn asdo/ 
hadagumīn asdu 

077 tūre Haut = tari 

078 üt Fleisch = ätjä't 

079 (pih) Fett = pī, 1968 auch 
yày 

083 sidük Urin = sidák 

084 harg Kot = harq 

094 hat Pferd — hat 

095 äskä Esel = äsgä 

099 it Hund = itt 
(1 labialisiert) 

101 pušuk Katze = pušuk 

102 siögan Maus = stčgān/ 
sičgūn E 

111 sigir Kuh, Rind = siyir 

114 yilgä Hammel = ytigt/yilat 

115 qun Schaf = gu?n/gón 

116 guzu Lamm = guzu 

123 äče Ziege = äčči 

124 uglag Zickel = nur 1969 
oylax; oylag 

125 jeyran Gazelle = jūyrān, 
1968 auch ën 

126 tavusgan Hase = tavušyān 

127 dunguz Schwein = doyguz 

129 bere Wolf = bri ` 

130 (xers) Bär = xirs 

181 tulko Fuchs = tülkü 

132 (šir) Löwe = &er[&ir; Ser 

133 (bäbr) Tiger = bäbr; 
päläng/pälänk 

134 (päläng) Panther, Leopard 
= päläng/pälänk 

135 yunk Wolle = yunk/yüng 

137 gudrug Schwanz = 
gudtrug; qud" rux[gud'*rux 

139 (som) Huf = som/süm 

140 (pehen) Dung = peyin 


141 pufläk Harnblase = 
piiftlāk/peyinlik; püffüläk 

144 afsar Halfter, Zügel = 
afsar/afsar 

149 kitik Huhn = kitik/kütük 

150 (xorus) Hahn = zoro sl 
xuros 

151 jirik Küken = jirik; nur 
1968 jujä, färik 

152 kukarčik Taube = 
kökäreik/kökärcük 

153 kakuluk Rebhuhn = 
käkUluk/kakuluk 

154 gag Krāhe = gāg 

155 guš Spatz = guš 

156 (sar) Star = sär; garayus, 
garaya y; siyirētn, siyirjü, 
siyirjud/siyirjuwo 

158 hupapak Wiedehopf = 
hupupak/hupupäk 

159 par Flügel = gänät/pär 

160 yäläk Feder = yäläk/yeläk; 
beide Aufnahmen pär 

162 bayguš Eule = bayyus; nur 
1968 baytyuš 

163 micäk Fliege = gudtyu 

164 (pad) Mücke = paša 

171 qurt Wurm = gūrt, nur 
1968 git — 

172 ilan Schlange = yilān 

175 kagač Baum = hayaé 

176 haqaé Holz = hayaé 

190 (bay) Garten = nur 1969 bay 

191 älomla Apfel = alumla 

192 amrut Birne = amrūdtt 

193 (alu) Pflaume = a'lu/ālu 

194 ärik Aprikose = arik/ärik 

196 kolu Pfirsich = šūfta lu; 
hulu/säftalu 
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197 kolu Mandelpfirsich = nur 
1969 hulu 

198 kuzum Weintraube = 
hüdüm/hüzüm 

199 yaqag Walnuß = yayax/ 
vayāg 

200 (fondog) Haselnuß = 
findix; findiq/pindiik 

201 (pestä) Pistazie = pistā 

202 gadam Mandel = gāda'm/ 
gadam 

207 bottä Strauch = puta 

208 kaläk Zuckermelone = ' 
ka lük[kalak 

209 (hendovana) Wasser- 
melone = hund'vàna; 
hundtwanä/hunduväna 

210 (zeyar) Gurke = xiyar 

211 (kädu) Kürbis = kudu/ 
kudu” 

228 agar Bach = agga'r; aqga r/ 
ERC 22 2 

229 kärdu Beet = ka'rdu/kardu 

231 gul Teich = gôl; gól/gól; 
havuz 

232 xarmen Kornhaufen = 
zarman 

234 hurag Sichel = hoyraq; 
höyragz; höyrax/hoyrax ' 

235 gaväyen Pflugschar = 
ga vayin/gava’in 

236 čan Dreschgöpel = nur 
1969 čān 

287 avjar Hakenpflug = xi'š; 
avja'r/xts; avjür 

238 bundrog Joch = bund"ruz; 
bundtrug; boynd@rug/ ` 
boyndurux; boyndurug 

239 lahin Jochleder = la yun; 
la yinfläyun 
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241 yaväsın Heugabel = 
ya'vasin/yavasin 

247 turpag Erdboden = 
turgaglturpäx 

249 tas Stein, Fels = tāš/ 
gükü-tas 

253 tag Berg = iāy 

256 (düst) Halbwüste = däst 

260 su Wasser = sw*; 
1968 su? und su?suzam 
mich dürstet 

261 čay Fluß(-Bett) = čāy/čay 

262 gar Schnee = gar. 

268 yaguš Regen = yayus 

264 tolo Hagel = tw!o/t¥olu 

265 alücürpo Schneeregen = 
ha lūčūlpa'Pjalačūlpā 

266 bolut Wolke = bulut 

267 yel Wind = yel 

268 hot Feuer = bont 

269 tämer Eisen = témir 

270 (mes) Kupfer = mis 

271 asman Himmel = asman; 
kok; hava; bàlàfasmàn 

272 kun Sonne = kiin; kiindiiz/ 
kün 

273 hay Mond = hay 

274 hay iSekä Mondschein = 
hay išgt; nur 1968 hay tštgi 

275 yulduz Stern = yulduz 

276 kunduz Tag = kün; nur 
1968 kün, be’yin (= heute) 

277 kecä Nacht = kēčājktēčā 

278 yù Jahr = qi L; yil/yit 

280 boyn heute = be'yin; 
bö’yün/bey!n 

281 ängir gestern = ängi'r/ 
@ygir 

283 ängir kecü gestern abend = 
üngi'r kecä/dugir Sam 
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284 sebe morgens = sebe/sibi 

287 bildir letztes Jahr bildir 

288 sebe tezdä Morgenröte = 
tēzdä 

290 čašt Mittag = ča št/čāšt 

291 (‘äsr, yorub) Spätnachmit- 
tag, Abend = kün batar/ 
küm-batsixi; čāštda-sērd 

292 kunčalar Osten kiin-čalar; 
1968 kiin-čalūr; 1969 

298 kunbatar Westen = 
kiin-batar/ 
küm-batar; mūyrip 

294 kolissiya Norden = šumāl; 
1968 kollisiya’, 1969 
kullisiyā 

295 geblä Süden = giblä/giblä 

296 häv Haus = hd v 

297 häsar Hof = häsa’r; 
emärät/hasär 

300 (otaq) Zimmer = otay/utāy 

301 išik Tür = ītšikļēšiik 

302 duvar Wand = duvar/ 
duvär 

. 303 (pänjärä) Fenster = 
pänjärä 

306 toblik Loch = töplük 

311 dam Dach = dām-isdii/ 
dam-iisdii; nur 1968 dam 

312 päläkan Treppe = 


püllüka n/pāllekān 
818 (howz) Bassin = hawuz/ 
havuz 


319 lulä Röhre = lw lā/lūld; 
lūlā 

820 gargo Schilfrohr = garyo/ 
garyu ` 

328 (lanjin) Tonkibel = 
na'nji n[nünjn 
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329 häyläk feines Sieb = 
hayläk/ha'yläk 

330 (käm) grobes Sieb = käm 
a'Sbäz/käm 

331 gazgan Kessel = yekälär; 
gazyān; täyän/aspäz; 
gazanük; gazanaq 

332 čulmūk Topf = čölmäk; 
nur 1969 gazan, ūšpūz, 
gazānča, täyan 

333 üstüdag Dreifuß = aštada'g; 
aštūda x; säjag/ästädax 

334 hučag Herd = hū?čag/ 
hūdčax 

385 (kurā) Ofen = kurä/küra 

336 (tänur) Backgrube = 
tunnu r/tunur 

842 kul Asche = kiil 

344 (čeray) Lampe = čirāy 

347 tusük Bettmatratze = 
dösäk 

348 yorgan Bettdecke = 
yorya n/yoryan 

349 yasdog Kissen = ya'sdug/ 
yasdux 

350 kāčā Filz = kečā 

851 (gelim) Wandteppich = 
gili 'm/gilīm 

352 sopurgü Besen = süpürgä; 
nur 1968 narma, närmä, 
jarà 

357 hikmük Brot = hikmäk; 
nur 1968 kitmäk 

359 tuz Salz = tūz 

360 as Suppe = Gë 

365 sut Milch = sit 

366 xamū-tu, qánüq Sahne = 
gānag; 1968 xa'mato, 1969 
zämatu, süt-yü zü 
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367 kärä Butter = nur 1969 
kara 

369 penir Käse = peni r 

370 gatog Joghurt = qatug/ 
gatug 

372 torag Hiittenkāse = 
tūdragjttērāg 

389 kūsik Kleidung, Wäsche = 
kāsik 

390 arxalog langes Männer- 
gewand = käsik; arzalug] 
argalux 

391 town Hemd = tū?n; nur 
1968 argalug 

892 em Hose = ēmjītm , 

393 (jurab) Strumpf = jora'b/ 
j'"oràb 

394 burk Hut = bó *k; bok/ 
bó?k 

895 hadag-gabo Schuh = 
ursug; kadag-gäabo/gwä ` 

397 yard Kragen = gagqa/ 
yalza 

399 qui Ärmel = guPl/go'l 

400 hütük Saum = hatdk/hūtāk 

401 (astär) Futter = astār/ 
asdar 

406 boyšimū Faden = 
bītštmi/btlūšiimi; gatma 

407 yiplik Schnur = gatma 

408 tänaf Seil = tanaf; nur 
1968 tana'b 

413 käsär Beil = käsär 

414 harra Säge = harra 

415 niyä Bohrer = mättä; 
niyälni yd 

417 (täxtä) Brett = tarda : 

418 tavaréuk Dornhacke = 
tavarčug/tavarčuk 
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420 (malā) Spachtel = ma la/ 
māla 

421 (bil) Spaten = bi; 
bēt/bītl 

425 xist Ziegel = xist 

443 kurgāk Holzschaufel = 
küryäk; nur 1968 kürgäk 

472 havol gut = havul 

473 pis schlecht nur 1969 pis 

476 (rast) gerade nur 1969 
say-ül, čāp-ūl 

477 (kaj) krumm = agri 

478 išig hell = ištg/išie 

479 garalog dunkel = garalux 

483 gäsäng schön = ga&ümg/ 
gašūņk i 

484 pis häßlich = pi s/pīs 

485 hirkäk männlich = 
hi rkük[hirkük 

486 tiše weiblich = tiši 

487 garri alt = nur 1969 garru 

488 igit jung = jūva m; ja'yul; 
idba'r; yigüt/jävan 

489 kok dick, robust = kök 

490 hargan dünn, mager = 
hargän/härgan 

491 balla klein = balla; 
ballajug/balajux 

492 yekgū groß = bidik; yūkgū/ 
yekkä 

493 yungul leicht = yüngül 

494 qurs schwer = gu”s/xūrs 

495 hol feucht = kūl 

496 gurrug trocken = gurruy 

497 yitti scharf = tunt; yitdi | 
tund; yitdī 

498 (kond) stumpf = künt; 
kunt; kont/kund 

499 uzaq lang = uzāg/uzār 
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500 gesgā kurz = gisgä 

501 hänsiz schmal = na'zuk; 
hänsiz/näzuk; hünsiz 

502 hänlix breit = hänliy/ 
ktēņk 

504 tar eng = lär 

505 yiraq fern = hirāg/hirāx 

506 yuvog nah = yovug/yovux 

512 tog satt = tox; nur 1968 
tog (1969 sūrimsa x = 
Knoblauch) 

513 aj hungrig = Gë 

514 susus durstig = su'Ysu2/ 
su vsuz 

520 (taza) frisch = tāzā/tāza 

521 (kohnä) alt = ko'na/kēna 

522 (bäyat) altbacken = beya't/ 
beyāt 

523 hačöx salzig = $o'r; tala; 
hāčuy/šūdr 

524 (širin) süß = štrin/šērin 

525 yaglo fett = yāyluy 

526 hacóx bitter = hacuy 

527 tond scharf gewürzt = 
tund 

528 turš sauer = tur$; nur 
1968 tu'š, tus 

529 buz kalt = būz 

530 hisdi warm = hissiV[hissi 


581 (xonok/xonāk) kühl = büz; 
nur 1968 särin 

538 (sūxt) hart = 1969 säxt 
(1968 sowug, für verhörtes 
sard) 

534 bürk fest = būkļbūrk 

587 bos locker = nur 1968 Sol; 
čolag 

538 yomušag weich = narm; 
nur 1968 yumtšag 

552 tola voll = twla/t“dla 

555 ilgär vorn = ilgär 

556 haga hinten = ka'ya/kāya 

557 hurun weiß = hürün 

558 ara schwarz = gara 

559 sarox gelb = säruy 

560 kuk grün = yāšul; nur 
1968 kök 

561 (abi) hellblau = nur 1969 
abu 

562 guy tiefblau = nur 1969 
kök 

563 germez rot = girmizi/ 
girmizi 3 

564 (bänäfs) violett = bänäfs 

592 yoggar hinauf = yuggar; 
nur 1968 kök, uja 

593 enä hinab = énd; nur 1968 
Tenä 


Aus der gegebenen Liste ersehen wir, daß die Angaben meist recht 
gut korrelieren. Immerhin fällt auf, daß Mogaddams -q teils -q 
entspricht (478, 499), teils -x (478, 499), teils -y (496), daß dem -i 
in 487 -u entspricht, daß in 488 wir ein y- hörten, das bei Mogad- 
dam fehlt. Wir wollen nun unsere Abweichungen untersuchen und 
daraus einige SchluBfolgerungen ziehen. Zuvor einiges Vereinzelte: 

In manchen Fällen dürfte sich Mogaddam einfach verhört ha- 
ben: 306 toblik sollte sein toplik = töplik; 525 yaglo kaum mit Ein- 
fluß des Südoghusischen, eher ist -y überhört worden; 558 ara mit 
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überhörtem g- (dasin der Tat oft sehr weich gesprochen wird); 513 
aj mit fälschlich stimmhaft gehörten Auslaut; 530 hisdi mit ver- 
dächtigem -d- (so in keinem anderen chaladsch Dialekt). Nur bis 
zu einem gewissen Grade gehört hierher: 394 burk mit voll notier- 
tem T, eigentlich nicht zu beanstanden; ebenso 534; 406 boysimä, 
wo das o = ö aber korrekt sein mag (aber in allen anderen cha- 
ladsch Dialekten ē); 502 hänlix und 559 sarox mit -x statt -y, bis zu 
einem gewissen Grade berechtigt, da -y (und -z) tatsächlich stark 
entstimmt werden, s. Grammatik 56. 

Wichtigere Abweichungen sind diese: Nicht selten erscheinen in 
Mogaddam einerseits, in .1968/1969 andererseits verschiedene 
Wörter. Selten bei Mogaddam, häufig bei 1968/1969 ergibt sich 
der je anderen Quelle gegenüber wertvolles Zusatzmaterial; für 
Mogaddam vgl. die Wórter 58, 163, 407, für 1968/1969 1, 10, 21, 23, 
64, 73, 79, 125, 151, 156, 159, 200, 271, 294, 395, 415, 492, 560. 
Hierzu gehört eigentlich auch 26/27. 

Eigenheiten des Konsonantismus: Oft steht Mogaddam -q für 
1968/1969 -x oder -y, was sich nur partiell aus der ungenauen persi- 
schen Transkription erklärt, vgl. etwa 53. Vgl. ferner -rn- > -nn-in 
85 (änne aber auch in 19681). Dem t- entspricht unter oghusischem 
Einfluf zuweilen d- in 1968/1969: 49, 347 (fortschreitende Oghusi- 
sierung?). Assimilation -n- > -m- in 52, 291, 293, Mogaddam ist 
altertūmlicher. Andererseits oghusischer EinfluB in Mogaddam 
bei 172, 265, 488 (vgl. oghus. Mogaddam ilan, alūčūlpo, sowjet- 
azeri igid). Vgl. ferner b- = p- in 207, letzteres eine nördliche Form, 
während ersteres standard-chaladsch wie auch iranisch ist; -h- = 
-y- in 239, hierbei -h- wohl altertümlich; y- = h- in 505 (die Form 
mit y- ist südoghusisch bzw. chorasantürkisch, die mit h- echt cha- 
ladsch); l- = n- 328, bei Mogaddam die altertiimlichere Form ohne 
Assimilation; -k- — -t- 357, hier hat Mogaddam die chaladsch 
Durchschnittsform, während 1969 daneben die archaische Form 
aufweist (< türk. hótmük), die auch in Xal/Saq/San erscheint, also 
in anderen Randorten; -oh- = 6 in 521 wohl fālschlich als = per- 
sisch bezeichnet, während 1968/1969 die echte Form bieten; -g- = 
-y- in 443, 69, hier ist -g- altertümlich, aber -y- ist im Chaladsch 
weit verbreitet, s. Grammatik S. 51f. 

Zum Vokalismus: Charakteristisch ist, daf Mogaddam noch oft 
das alte -i statt -u/-ü aufweist. Bei 497/530 liegt freilich altes -ig 
zugrunde. Selten ist -à = -i: 114, 274, 406 (hier ist zu bedenken, daß 
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pers. -a meist als -e gesprochen wird, z.B. sāna ‚Haus‘ = xo'ne), es 
ist also die persische Aussprache zugrundezulegen. Im übrigen 
schwankt die Transkription zwischen -i und -e. Belege für -i: 4, 17, 
23, 24, 487, 561; Belege für -e: 35, 77, 123, 129, 486 (stets nur für -i, 
nie für pers. -ī). Jedoch findet sich auch in 1968/1969 zuweilen -u, 
so in 75, 76, 116, 131, 264, 395, wohl auch 320 und 211. Nicht selten 
steht Moģaddam i für -ü-: 46, 149, 301, 306, meist zu 1969 stim- 
mend. In zwei Fällen scheint ein Wechsel ä — u vorzuliegen: 211 
(kūdu Echowort, kudu echt chaladsch), 336 (echt chaladsch ist tu- 
nur/tundur). Der Wechsel -oy- — -u- findet sich nur in 238, wobei 
die Form mit -oy- die ältere ist. In 239 wechselt -i- mit -u-, wobei 
die Form mit -i- = tātī, also älter ist. In Mogaddam 280 boyn = 
böyün ist -6- der ältere Laut (schon im Alttürkischen ist bögün gut 
belegt, vgl. Peter Zieme: Manichäisch-türkische Texte, BTT V, 
1975, 78; dies spricht für die These, daß k-, t- in Sandhi schon im 
Urtiirkischen als g-, d- erscheinen, s. Vi: Das Vorosmanische, 
TDAY-B 1975/1976, 120f. In 318 bietet Mogaddam nur ein Echo- 
wort, während 1968/1969 die echte nordchaladsch Form aufwei- 
sen. 
Fassen wir zusammen. Das Material bei Mogaddam ist relativ 
leicht deutbar: 
(1) Teilweise handelt es sich um Fehler: Echowörter wie in 211/318 
oder falsche Angaben wie in 26/27. 
(2) In anderen Fällen liegt oghusischer Einfluß vor, während die 
Informanten von 1968/1969 echte chaladsch Wörter bieten: 
Z. B. bei 163. 
(3) In anderen Fällen wird oghusischer Einfluß bei Mogaddam 
vermieden, so in 49/347. 
(4) Vielfach sind die Formen bei Mogaddam altertümlicher, so bei 
der Bewahrung von -i, etwa in 2/24, aber auch in 280/328. 
(5) Selten finden sich modernere Formen als in 1968/1969, aber 
vgl. z.B. 35/357. 
(6) Alles in allem ist aber — trotz der Schwäche der Transkription 
— das chaladsch Material weitaus besser dargestellt worden 
und reiner wie auch zuverlässiger als bei Minorsky. 
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Am 7. Mai 1970 schrieb mir Bazin einen Brief, in dem er über eine 
Sprachaufnahme in Dayan. (Täygan, Täygän) berichtete. Seine 
Zahlenangabe (600 Einwohner, davon 200 Chaladsch) paßt gut zu 
der unseren in Khalaj Materials, Bloomington 1971, 27, ebenso 
wie seine Erfahrung, daß die Chaladsch i.a. auch oghusisch verste- 
hen (und es singen). Im folgenden gebe ich hier seine Liste in seiner 
Reihenfolge, mit der Nummer wie in Lexik und den dortigen For- 
men. Hier aber noch der Schluß von Bazins Brief: „Je n'ai passé 
que quelques heures dans ce village, le 29 septembre 1969, et mes 
notations sont sporadiques. Je n'ai pas lā matiēre /sic/ à un véri- 
table article, mais seulement, le cas échéant, à une courte notice. 
De toute facon, je ne publierai rien sur le xalaj avant votre propre 
travail. Vous pouvez utiliser mes observations si vous le désirez. Il 
serait d'ailleurs préférable que vous puissiez vous-méme enquéter 
sur place.“ 


Bazin Nummer Góttingen 


āč 513 āč ‚hungrig‘ 
hāt WCh 79 āt Name 
at 94 hat ‚Pferd‘ 
hāy 273 hay ‚Mond‘ 
gāl- 635 gāl- ‚bleiben‘, auch WCh 174 
gār 262 gār ‚Schnee‘ 
gātīr WChll5 gātīr ‚Maultier‘ 
gātog 870 gatug ‚Joghurt‘ 
tāģ 253 tāy ‚Berg‘ 
vār 635/709 vari'mis ‚es gibt‘ 
var- 643 var- ‚gehen‘ 
yagos 263 yayus ‚Regen‘ 
hadāg 69 hada:q ‚Fuß‘ 
on 589 on ‚zehn‘ 
höt 268 hut ‚Feuer‘ 
sit 365 sit ‚Milch‘ 
iz 589j yīz ,100* 
bāš 28 bes, Idealform ba'š ‚Kopf‘ 
sāti 696 sa'imiš ‚verkaufen‘ 
här 16 här ‚Mann‘ 
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hizim 198 hizim ‚Weintraube‘ 
bids 584 bes ‚fünf‘ 

bieri 129 bītri ‚Wolf‘ 

gon 115 qo?n, Idealform go'n ‚Schaf‘ 
ači 123 ačči ‚Ziege‘ 

aške 95 asgä ‚Esel‘ 

stēgan 102 sičyan ‚Maus‘ 
boģda 217 buyda ‚Weizen‘ 
alimla 191 alimla ‚Apfel‘ 

k’in 272/276 kin ‚Sonne‘ 

čäy 261 čey ‚Fluß‘ 

yigirmi 589b yigirmi ,20* 

saysan 589h sūvņsūn ‚80‘ 

mink 589k miņk ‚1000‘ 


Diese Aufnahme stimmt mit unseren eigenen Aufzeichnungen fast 
durchweg überein, die Differenzen sind i.a. idiolektisch. Ausnah- 
men sind: in Lexik at ‚Name‘, jedoch hat ‚Pferd‘ (also das Verhält- 
nis Vokalanlaut: h- umgekehrt); Bazins Länge in gātog mag auf zö- 
gernde Aussprache zurückzuführen sein (findet sich auch in unse- 
rem Material zuweilen), die in yāģoš auf den Übergangscharakter 
der Sprache: die Grenze zwischen a und y (die beide stimmhafte 
Laute sind) ist oft schwer zu bestimmen. Gerade in wichtigen 
Punkten kamen wir zu denselben Resultaten, z.B. ači/ačči (in an- 
deren Orten äögü oder äčgü oder äccik), alimia (in den meisten 
Mundarten alumla), yigirmi (in vielen Orten yirmi). Bazin weist 
auf das häufige h-, ferner auf die Existenz von drei Quantitäten 
(s. oben bāš, sātt, wo d = bei uns a’). 


5. Javād Heyat zum Chaladsch 


Angeregt durch die Göttinger Forschungen bereiste auch Javād 
Hey’at Chaladschistan. Ich publiziere hier seine Materialien, teils 
kursorisch, teils in Transkription und Übersetzung. Sein Artikel: 
Torki-ye Kalaj, in: Vārlīg 70-4, Teheran 1988, 12-24. Unsere An- 
merkungen und Zusätze stehen in eckigen Klammern. 

S. 12 beschreibt die geographische Lage der chaladsch Orte. Ver- 
waltungssitz sei Dastgerd. [So für den Ostteil geltend, im Westen 
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ist Āšteyān relevant, Säna wiederum liegt isoliert, s. die Karte in 
Lexik 434.] Die Chaladsch seien Bauern, in 57 Dörfern lebend. 
[Nach unserer Zählung, bestätigt durch ‘Arabgol, nur 48, vgl. aber 
Grammatik 249.] Stark sei der Einfluß des Persischen und Aser- 
beidschanischen. [Vgl. Lexik 403-410 und Doerfer/Hesche; da- 
nach ist zu beachten der Einfluß des Persischen, Tati, Südoghusi- 
schen und Chorasantürkischen.] Die Zahl der Chaladsch betrage 
30000, es gebe auch solche unter den Gašga'ī. [Nicht mehr, s. Le- 
xik 414f.] Das Chaladsch sterbe aus, sei den Kindern nur noch pas- 
siv bekannt (Verstehen), nicht mehr aktiv (Sprechen). [Eine inter- 
essante Bemerkung; denn 1968-1972 haben wir unter 84 Textin- 
formanten noch elf Kinder angetroffen = 13%.] S.13 werden 
frühere Forscher (Minorsky, Mogaddam, Doerfer) erwähnt. 
S. 13-16 werden einige lautliche Charakteristika gegeben. 16-18 
wird ausgeführt, daß besonders der Westen viele „persische“ Wor- 
ter aufweise. [Detaillierter s. Lexik 403-410; gerade gudyu — ma- 
gas ‚Fliege‘ ist viel komplizierter verteilt als bei Hey’at dargestellt, 
s. Lexik Karte 36.] S.18-20 erbringt Konjugationsschemata. 
[Anscheinend meist nach 'Arabgol. Hierbei inkorrekt: Präsens 
‚thou art going‘ ist nicht var-iyor-di, sondern -uy wohl Druckfeh- 
ler; Präteritum angeblich 2. wie auch 3. Person Singular v’rdy = 
vardi oder vardī, tatsächlich 3. Person mit -i, 2. je nach Dialekt mit 
-ī oder -uy. Eine Form wie varqulukam wäre besser nicht als āyan- 
da ‚Futur‘, sondern als Nezessitativ zu bezeichnen, s. Grammatik 
141 f. Der Imperativ 1. Plural von var- ist nicht yovarimiz oder vari- 
miz, letzteres ist Aorist, s. Grammatik 153, sondern govarag oder 
einfach varag, s. Grammatik 189.] In einigen Orten gebe es eine 
Fragepartikel -no, z. B. Fayž-ābād o vardino = āyā o raft ‚ist er wohl 
gegangen?“ [Interessant, uns bisher unbekannt, liegt aber viel- 
leicht in Termini wie WCh 167 no’yadri ‚wieviel‘ u.a. vor.] S. 20 
wird ein bereits zuvor in Saadet Cagatay: Türk lehceleri örnekleri 
IL Ankara 1972, 256-260, publiziertes Stück geboten. S. 21 er- 
bringt den Schluß dazu und ein erstes neues Gedicht Arabgols, 
auch den Beginn eines zweiten; S. 22 wird dieses Gedicht beendet 
und ein drittes neues geboten, ferner ein älteres, das S. Tezcan und 
ich in „Folklore der Chaladsch“ (fortheoming) ebenfalls behandelt 
haben; S. 23 erbringt die Übersetzung dazu sowie acht Sprichwör- 
ter aus Vāšgān. Die drei neuen Gedichte ‘Arabgols und die Sprich- 
wörter behandeln wir im folgenden. S. 24 erbringt eine Karte der 
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Gedicht II 


Nänämjän hiylama ke'z yāši tekmä 
yüzüy jirmaglama yam tuxmi häkmä 
tā biz vārag và bizdivaralar var 

Irán yalyi gäräk dušmanlari zār 
sänüy sītily imān dévdé alur bay 
fil ayzida tekür sogsurmasa “ay 
mumay tā gärlämäkäy hülkü olmaz 
Xalaj Siri nänämjän tülkü olmaz 
ägär dušman yovarya kühküsanqa 
fülük verigä arqa nīmūzānga ` 

onu bi hogča yulduzga tikām män 
füläk čarxida tā ye'rkū čākūm min 
ägär hot ölya seyläm ba'šiča 

ägär ye'l ūlya tayam eyičā 

agar süga kirisdü vardi čāyigd 
Cäkäm tašyar teküm kānī kinegykü 


Der Söhne Antwort an die Mutter 


Liebe Mutter, weine nicht, vergieße keine Tränen, 

zerkratze dir nicht das Gesicht, säe keinen Kummersamen! 
Solange wir da sind und es unseresgleichen gibt, 

soll Iran frei sein, seine Feinde jammernd. i 

Wer deine Milch getrunken hat, nimmt von Dämonen Tribut, 
aus der Elefanten Maul mit einem Faustschlag Elfenbein. 
Wenn du den Sprößling nicht pflegst, wird er kein Baum; 

der Chaladsch-Löwe wird, Mütterchen, kein Fuchs. 

Wenn schon der Feind zur Milchstraße geht, 

das Firmament dem unglückseligen Beistand leistet, 

nähe ich ihn mit einem Pfeile auf dem Sterne an, 

ziehe ich ihn vom Himmelskreis auf die Erde. 

Wenn er Feuer wird, bin ich ein Sturzbach über seinem Kopf, 
wenner Wind wird, bin ich als Berg ihm entgegen; 

wenn er ins Wasser tritt und in den Fluß geht, 

ziehe ich ihn heraus und gieße sein Blut in den Sonnenschein. 
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Gedicht HI 


Tifängüm čatma bäsär yek älümä 
gaļārum yek tizilüp häykälümä 

män và sän värimiz bi ‘ahd vä pügmàn 
män và sän Īrānuy därdiyä därmän 
beyün Īrānimiz ki “arşa tūņgūr 

sūyā Catma maya yatma ning nūņgūr 


Der Söhne Rede mit ihrem Gewehr 


Mein Gewehr, des Herumhängens ist es genug, komm in meine 
Hand, 

mein Patronengurt, komm, schlinge dich um meinen Leib! 

Ich und du haben eine Vereinbarung und einen Vertrag, 

ich und du, wir sind eine Arznei für Irans Schmerz. 

Heute ist unser Iran in bedrängter Lage, 

für dich ist Hängenbleiben, für mich Schlafen eine Schande. 


Diese Durchhaltegedichte sind jeweils Elfsilber, dabei I und U je 
vier Vierzeiler, III drei Zweizeiler, echt türkische Versmaße. An 
bisher von uns nicht erfaßten Wörtern finden sich: in I yasal 

‚Schlachtreihe‘, tarlàn ‚Adler‘, aslan ‚Löwe‘ (pers. hamla ‚Angriff‘, 

ungenau; "ogāb; Sir), in Gedicht II: yalyt ‚frei‘ (pers. azad), ein ha- 

pax legomenon, muma ‚Sprößling‘ < ? (pers. nehäl-e kūček), nīmd- 
zān (pers. bad-baxt bīčāra) = pers. nīmūjān ,halbtot'?, hog ‚Pfeil‘ = 
sonst türk. oq (pers. tir), kūrišdū (pers. ddxel Sod) wohl Kooperativ 

zu kir- ‚eintreten‘ + Konverb auf -dü, s. Grammatik 131-133. 

Die folgenden acht Sprichwörter stammen von Ebrahim Vāšgā- 
nī und weisen die typischen Merkmale des Norddialekts auf. 

1. Äskäkä hi'nän hārtīn kermäz (pers. kasīke oläg savāra pošt-e ko- 
daš-rā nami-binad) „wer auf den Esel steigt, sieht seinen (eige- 
nen) Rücken nicht‘. 

2. Yay yāy üstünà tamayur, pütlü gūruy geynayur (pers. rowgan rūy- 
e rowģan mi-cakad, bolģūr košk qol (oder gel) mi-korad) ‚Fett 
tropft auf Fett, die Graupensuppe kocht trocken‘. Ähnlich auch 
pers. Dihkodā: Amsäl ve hekam, 4 Bände, Teheran 1338-1339 
ha II, 881 rowgan rüy-e rowgan mī-ravad, bolgür kosk mī-mānad 
und chorasantürk. Seyyid ‘Ali Mir Neya: Īlāt va tavāyef-e Da- 
ragaz, U, Mašhad 1362, h.S., 180 yay yaya damar, yarmū yavan 
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galar. Das Verb tama- ist bisher im Chaladsch unbelegt, eine Ab- 
leitung von tam ‚Tropfen‘, 

3. Hatu hat yāniča vāygan (= vāyyan), häm-räng olmaqa (= ölmaya), 
hām-xū lur (pers. asb pīš-e ham be-bandī, bom zong na-šavad, 
ham-kü mī-šavad) ‚du magst das Pferd ans Pferd anbinden, es 
wird nicht gleichfarbig, es wird (aber) gleichen Charakters‘. Vgl. 
auch Dehkodä I 169 asp o kar-rä ke yakjā bandand agar ham-bü 
na-šavand ham-kü Savand. 

4. Tulkiga ha'ydilar šāhidiin kim-ü(r) ha'ydi qurduqum (pers. beh 
rābāh goftand šāhed-e šomā kīst goft domam, ebenso bei Dehkodä 
I 428) ‚zum Fuchs sprach man: Wer ist dein Zeuge? Er sagte: 
mein Schwanz‘. Dasselbe Sprichwort überliefert 'Arabgol auch 
für den Dialekt von Xarräb: Tilkikā häydilar šahāduy kimūr 
hāydi gurdugum. Zu tulki vgl. Lexik 72 + Karte 28. 

5. Bo-yilgi guš kälmis bildirkinā jw jt eyrätir (pers. gonješk-e em- 
salt āmada be-gonjesk-e pārsālī jūr jūr yad mī-dehad) ‚der heurige 
Spatz ist gekommen, lehrt den vorjährigen das Tschilpen‘. 

6. Tulki teplikkä kürmäz-ärti bpté sipirgä vāmiš-arti (pers. rūbāh tū 
sūrāk namī-raft yak jārū basta büd be-domaš, vgl. Dehkodä II 875 
rūbāh be-süräk namī-raft jārūb be-domaš bast) ‚der Fuchs war 
nicht ins Loch hineingekommen, da hat er sich überdies einen 
Besen an den Schwanz angebunden‘; ähnlich auch laut Arabgols 
Variante für Xarräb: tilki hinkä (in die Höhle) kirü-bilmüz-ürti 
bi sipirgä tä qurdugiya vādi. Statt bptä lies wohl bitä = bi tä. Das 
Sprichwort ist in Iran weit verbreitet, vgl. auch D. MacKenzie: 
Some Kurdish proverbs, IRAN 8 (1970), 112, Nr. 59. Kollegen 
MacKenzie möchte ich ebenso wie meinem Informanten Tarīgī 
meinen Dank aussprechen. 

7. Yilgin sirisilän yetirmiš hala dāna hartiéa käzir (pers. galla-ye 
gūsfand-rā yakjā gom karda be-donbāl-e yakdāna ablag mī-gar- 
dad) er hat die Schafherde insgesamt verloren, da lāuft er hin- 
ter.einem buntgescheckten her‘ (so laut der persischen Überset- 
zung). Da in sirisilän eigentlich ein Instrumentalis vorliegt 
(s. Grammatik 57), ist wohl besser zu übersetzen: er hat Schafe 
mit seiner/deren Herde verloren‘. Zum Aorist käz-ir vgl. die 
Sine-Usu-Inschrift, die ein altes käz-ür nahelegt. 

8. Āču islütmà toyu tärpätmä nim-sirm bābāsīn qurda hipäräyn 
(pers. gorosna-rā kār az īšān na-kašīd sīr-rā aslan takān na-dehīd 
nīm-sīr-rā pedaraš-rā dar-beyävarid) ‚den Hungrigen laß nicht 
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arbeiten, den Satten schüttle nicht, den Halbsatten nütze (kraf- 
tig) aus‘. Laut Informant bedeutet das Sprichwort: ‚Laß den 
Hungrigen nicht arbeiten, weil er ohnehin nichts leistet; den 
Satten laß in Ruhe, damit er gut verdauen kann und nichts aus- 
bricht; den Halbsatten aber beute aus, denn er ist leistungsfä- 
hig‘. Hinweis: toyu wäre in den meisten chaladsch Dialekten togu 
oder togt; -q- > -y- ist typisch für die Norddialekte (wozu auch 
Vāšgān gehört); da -y- auch in Sprichwort 3 als -g- transkribiert 
ist, mag auch in 4 tulkiya, gurduyum zu lesen sein, in 5 yilyi, in 7 
yilyin. Schwierig ist qurda, ob Ablativ auf -dA zu Radloff II 
916—918 qur ‚Reihe, Kreis von Menschen‘? Statt hipdrdyn lies 
wohl (wegen der Ähnlichkeit von r und d in der arabischen 
Schrift) hipidin oder vielleicht hipiyügn, mit Intentional der 
2. Person Singular. 
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A Comparative Study of the Old Japanese and Korean 
Nominative Case Suffixes ö with the Altaic Third 
Person Singular Pronouns 


by 
YOSHIZO ITABASHI 
Fukuoka-shi 


[0] INTRODUCTION 


This paper is an attempt to discover cognates for the Old Japanese 
and Korean nominative case suffixes 7 in the Manchu-Tungus, 
Mongolian, and Turkic branches, and in conlusion, we will try to 
show how the Japanese and Korean nominative case suffixes ? fit 
into the overall picture of the Altaic case suffix system. 


[1] OLD JAPANESE 


(1.0) Preliminary 


Until recently the issue of the origin of the Japanese nominative 
case suffix had not been discussed in detail either in Korea and Ja- 
pan, or in the West. As we see below, there have been very few 
studies on this topic, and all of them have been done in an unscien- 
tifie manner, so that so far we only have unsubstantiated guesses 
rather than well-documented hypotheses. It is time that we exam- 
ined its origin and attempted to found a solid, well-documented 
` hypothesis. 


(1.1) Previous views on the origin of the Old Japanese nominative 
case suffix 
(a) Ishihara Rokuzö (1950) 


Ishihara compared the use of OJ 4 and OK i and gave examples of 
each use. However, in historical linguistics, it is very dangerous to 
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compare only two languages without considering other possibly 
related languages. He should also have considered the other Altaic 
languages in order to support his claim that the Old Japanese 
nominative case suffix was derived from an abstract noun t. 

Although he cited some examples of each use, his superfieial un- 
derstanding of the functions of OK i made him interpret some ex- 
amples wrong. For instance: kai mon-dogbada-rur gan-wang-durur 
giri sarbze (Hyangga 16: 7.1—8.3) ‘we shall praise Buddhas of the 
infinite sea of virtue.” (author's translation). Here, Ishihara gives 
ka ‘the edge’ + i [nominative] as evidence for the emphatic use of 
OK i. But unfortunately, he did not transcribe his text in Middle 
Korean unlike Ogura's text which Ishihara is citing. Ishihara's 
rather strange Modern Korean of Ogura's mostly Middle Korean 
text, cited above, alters Ogura's Middle Korean into Modern Ko- 
rean, but these changes that Ishihara has introduced only cloud 
the issue more. In this particular example there is also no word ka 
*edge' in either Old Korean or Middle Korean but rather k ^2, and 
the i in question does not even exist: Ishihara's interpretation of 
his supposed kai is completely incorrect. 

Ishihara concludes that all the different uses of OJ 4 are related 
to each other in use and that the Old Japanese nominative case 
suffix ¢ came from an abstract noun i. The author disagrees with 
him that all the different uses of OJ i except for the second person 
pronoun i were not related in one way or another, and also he 
thinks it doubtful that the abstract noun was the origin of the Old 
Japanese nominative case suffix 7. This is because, as we see later, 
the abstract noun had narrower syntactic and semantic distribu- 
tions than the third person singular pronoun which developed the 
enclitic use to emphasize the subject. 


(b) Murayama Shichirö (1957) 


Murayama was the first scholar who attempted to compare the 
Old Japanese nominative case suffix with elements in all the Altaic 
languages. Although he presented useful ideas about the origin of 
this Old Japanese nominative case suffix as going back to the Pro- 
to-Altaic third person singular pronoun +i, what he gave as evi- 
dence for OJ 7 was not solid in the author's view, because Muraya- 
ma did not present sufficient Old Japanese and Altaic data. He 
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also omitted Old Korean forms which would have been better cog- 
nates than those in any other Altaic languages. His approach was 
not exhaustive because he did not deal with any of the other func- 
tions of OJ i, which are also written with the same Chinese charac- 
ter ff MC ?i, so that one cannot take one function of OJ i and then 
compare it with some similar elements in Altaic. Instead, he 
should have compared OJ i to all the comparable elements in Alta- 
ic in function and meaning. 


(1.2) The interpretation of the Chinese phonogram used for the Old 
Japanese nominative case suffix 


The Old Japanese nominative case suffix is written exclusively 
with the Chinese character ( MC ? used as a phonogram, espe- 
cially in the Senmyö. This phonogram has always been interpreted 
as an orthography for OJ i throughout the Old Japanese period. 
This interpretation is accepted by all linguists of Japanese with 
the significant exception of N. A. Syromyatnikov (1981: 130), who 
suggests that it should be reconstructed as «yi. This reconstructed 
form may be very important since the Old Japanese phonological 
system did allow an initial vowel in morphemes, but did not allow 
sequences of two vowels in succession. The initial glide had a tend- 
ency to be omitted because, first, there was no minimal pair to 
contrast it with, i.e. yi vs. i second, the *y- in «yi was weakenly 
articulated, eventually to disappear, i.e. to be completely assimi- 
lated to the following vowel, and thus to result in the simple form i 
in intervocalic position. The result of this process is seen in exam- 
ples below. 


(1.3) The function of the Old Japanese nominative case suffix i 


The Old Japanese nominative case suffix is merely one of two dif- 
ferent functions of OJ i, as shown by examples below. Although the 
Old Japanese nominative case suffix functions as its name indi- 
cates, it is also possible to regard it as an emphasizer for the sub- 
ject, which is probably the original function of this suffix. 

In order to illustrate the Old Japanese nominative case suffix 1, 
the following examples are to be considered. The translations of 
Manyóshü texts are based on J. L. Pierson and those of Senmyö on 
G. B. Sansom; the ifalic portions of the texts below are writ- 
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ten in phonograms in the originals, while the rest are written in 
semantograms: 


1. ina tö iFedö katare katare tö nörasekösö sibi i Fa mawose iFi ga- 
tari tö nöru (M 237) 
ina tö iFe dö katare katare tö nörase kösö 
no [quot.] say [conj.] talk [imp.] talk [imp.] [quot.] order [conj.] 
sibi i Fa maFoseiFi gataritö nöru 
Sibi [nom.] [emp.] wish force talk  [quot.] Gre 
‘Although I said, “No!”, you ordered me saying, “Talk, talk”, 
and so I, Sibi, spoke to you; and now you proclaim it 'forced 
talk. 

2. aritigata arinagusamété ikamedömö iFenaru imo i obosimisemu 
(M 3161) 
aritigata arinagusamété ika me dömö iFenaru imo i 


[pil. word] console ' go wish [conj.] is-home wife [nom.] 
obosimisemu 

long for 

'although I would like to go, consoling myself with the beautiful 
gloomy and uncertain ... / 


3. naramaro komarora i sakasimanaru tómógara w6 FizanaFi Fiki- 
e...(S No. 19 p. 196) 
naramaro komaro-ca i sakasimanaru tómó gara 
Naramaro Komaro-others [nom.] rebellious friend [pl.] 
wö  FizanaFi Fikiwite 
[obj.] incite lead 
*Naramaro, Komaro, and orner: bad Sen rebellious men, inciting 
and leading a band of rebels.. 


There is no doubt that 7 in each example clearly shows the nomina- 
tive case. It is worth mentioning that Old Japanese had a similar 
suffix si which had an emphatic function, which appeared after a 
morpheme that was emphasized. This suffix never ended a sent- 
ence and always had anotlier morpheme, which may have been any 
part of speech. In this sense, this emphatic suffix seems to have 
been a wider syntactic distribution than the nominative case suf- 
fix +, but we may say that the nominative case suffix 4 can be.re- 
garded as a more restricted form of the emphatic suffix si. There- 
fore, when we are allowed to treat these two suffixes as the same 
type of suffix, then these forms remind us of the exact parallel of 
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the Old Turkic possessive forms of the third person singular pro- 
noun #/xsi. : 
The following are some examples of this emphatie suffix st: 


. Fötötögisu kö yu nakiwataru kökörö s? arurast (M 1476) 
Fötötögisu kö yu naki wataru kökörö si 
cuckoo this place [pros.] sing cross heart [emp.] 
aru rasi 
exist appear 
‘the cuckoo, crying, flies over this place, perhaps he has (the 


Im 


same) feeling (as I have)' 
2. kimi wö si 6m6Feba inekatenukam6 (M 607) 
kimi wó si Om6Fe ba ine katenu kamö 


you [obj.] [emp.] think [cond.] sleep difficult wonder 
‘as I long for you, alas I cannot sleep!’ 
3. kamogane nó samuki yu si na wö ba ómóFamu (M 3570) 
kamoga ne nö  samukiyu si na wë 
goose [gen.] chirp [gen.] cold evening [emp.] you [obj.] 
ba ömöFa mu 
[top.] think  [fut.] 
‘Oh, the night will be cold while the wild duck’s cry. How I will 
long for you, my love’ 


It is noteworthy that there were also four phonetically identical 
morphemes in Old Japanese with the Old Japanese nominative 
case suffix i: the abstract noun, the demonstrative pronoun, the 
nominalizing suffix, and the prefix. 

The abstract noun + ‘one’ (in the sense of ‘something, someone, 
that which' Yy appeared immediately after the attributive form of a 
verb to make the verb into a noun designating ‘person, matter”, 
The abstract noun had narrower syntactic and semantic distribu- 
tions than the third person singular pronoun xi, which later be- 
came the Old Japanese nominative case suffix: the abstract noun 
cannot stand alone, while the third person singular pronoun can; 
the former refers only to *person, matter', whereas the latter refers 
not only to ‘person, matter’ but also to any other noun. Thus it is 
safe to claim that the abstract noun and the nominative case suffix 
originated from two different sources. 

The demonstrative pronoun i, which has been thought to have 
been an infix (kantö joshi) by Japanese traditional grammarians, is 
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found in the Manyöshü 481, 1359, 1851. This pronoun occurred, in 
these instances, immediately after a verb, though the form is not 
clear, and immediately before a noun, so that it is impossible to 
call this morpheme an abstract noun, a nominalizing suffix, or a 
prefix, let alone a nominative case suffix. Thus this morpheme 
must have been a demonstrative pronoun i ‘this’ [adj.]. This inter- 
pretation fits perfectly in terms of syntax and semantics. This de- 
monstrative pronoun must be so old that it remained only as an 
unproductive pronoun, which was mostly taken over by the other 
demonstrative pronoun kö. It is extremely important to note that 
this demonstrative ? is undoubtedly cognate with the Old Korean 
demonstrative pronoun i, which is identical on all linguistie levels. 
At this point, however, we do not know if this demonstrative pro- 
noun is related to the third person singular pronoun. 

The nominalizing suffix i oceurred immediately after the stem of 
a verb and formed a deverbal noun ‘V-ing’. This suffix is similar to 
the abstract noun in that both make a noun from a verb and that 
neither can stand alone. Hence it must have been derived from a 
source other than the one of the nominative case suffix. 

The prefix 4 occurred immediately before a verb, but remained 
intact in meaning. We know that this was a prefix because as we 
- mentioned immediately before, we find the corresponding non- 
prefixed forms with no difference in semantics. It may have had 
the function of emphasizing the verb. Therefore, we may postulate 
that the prefix and the nominative case suffix were of two different 
origins. 

]t is worth mentioning that prefixes are not found in the Altaic 
languages except for Korean, in which, in this particular case, 
there seems to be a remnant of the prefix 7, which might be related 
to the Old Japanese prefix i MK kkül-ta ‘to pull, draw’; MK 
ikkūlta ‘to run over’, where the meaning of the latter is more re- 
stricted to the particular ease of the meaning of the former. 

The stem of a morpheme in Altaic languages is always the initial 
portion of the morpheme, not medial or final portion of it, whereas 
the stem of a morpheme in Old Japanese and Old Korean is not 
necessarily the initial portion of the morpheme. A number of mor- 
phemes in Old Japanese and Old Korean have a medial stem which 
has the main meaning, so that the initial portion is of secondary 
importance in terms of meaning of the whole morpheme. 
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(1.4) A second person pronoun i 


Unlike all the Altaic languages including Korean, Old Japanese 
had a second person pronoun i. Since we find a few examples of 
this second person pronoun, we believe that this pronoun was 
some kind of remnant rather than a later development, more pre- 
cisely, that this second person pronoun was probably a remnant of 
the third person singular pronoun in pre-Old Japanese or Proto- 
Japanese, which had disappeared before the time of any written 
records. The shift from the third person to the second person is 
very common in any language family including Altaic. Thus it is 
most likely that the original third person pronoun came to be used 
as the second person pronoun, though there were other forms of 
the second person pronoun such as na, nare, ore, etc. 
The following are examples of the second person pronoun i: 


1.4 ga tukuri tukaFématuru óFótónó uti ni Fa... (K part 2, 
NKBT p. 157) 
i ga  tukuritukaFé maturu öFötönö uti ni Fa 
you [gen.] build serve [hon.] great hall [pros.] [top.] 
‘(you will go first) into the great hall you have built in service 
(to me)’ 

2.igainóti mata ayaFukarazuya ... (NS NKBT p. 252) 
i ga  inótimataayaFukarazu ya 
you [gen.]life also not precarious [rhet.] 
*..isnot your own life also precarious?’ 


i in example 1 is the only second person singular pronoun written 
with a phonogram ff , and in the second example is written with 
the semantogram {fj respectively. In this sense, tin the first exam- 
ple is the only evidence for the presence of that morpheme for the 
second person singular pronoun in Old Japanese, but it is crucial 
and solid. 

It is extremely important to note that Old Japanese also had sz 
for the second person pronoun as well as for the third person pro- 
noun meaning ‘it’. The following are some examples of those per- 
sonal pronouns: 


(a) Second person singular pronoun 


1. utukusiku st ga kataraFeba ... (M 904) 
utukusiku si ga  kataraFe ba 
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tenderly [2nd p.sg.] [gen.] speak [eond.] 
‘as you talked with your dear voice,... 

2. si ga negaFu kökörö dara Fi ni nadetamaFi (M 4094) 
si ga  negaFu kökörö daraFu ni 
[2nd p.sg.][gen.] wish heart satisfy [cond.] 
‘what you desired, you got to your heart's content’ 


(b) Third person singular pronoun 


1. torasamu ayu nö si ga Fata Fa ware ni kakimuke ... (M. 4191) 
torasamu ayu nó si ga Fata Fa 
catch [fut.] ayu-fish [gen.] [8rd p.] [gen.] fins [top.] 
wareni kaki muke 
I [dat.] [pref.] turn to 
‘the ayu-fish you will catch, those fins, send us some pleasel If 
you might think of us lovingly!’ 

2. aki nó Fana si ga iröirö n? mesitamaFi ... (M 4254) 
aki nö Fana si ga irölrö ni mesi 
autumn [gen.] flower [8rd p.] [gen.] variously [inst.] look 
tamaFi 
[hon.] 
‘the autumn flowers there in various colors, may He see them’ 


Pierson (Book 5: pp. 112—113) claims that s? in examples (a. 1) and 
(a. 2) are two of the few instances where si is used for the ‘third’ 
person pronoun instead of the second, and he interprets them re- 
spectively as ‘as he talked thus with his dear voice ...’ and as ‘what 
they desired, they got to their heart’s contentment .... We notice 
that example (a. 2) shows the third person ‘plural pronoun in- 
stead of the third person singular. If this is the case, then these ex- 
amples show the older use of this pronoun, which is extremely in- 
triguing in terms of the relationship of this Old Japanese pronoun 
with the Old Turkic third person singular pronouns i/ssi, as will be 
discussed below. 

If we regard ? and s? as forms developed from a common source, 
these pronouns recall the Old Turkic genitive case of the third per- 
son singular pronouns i/+si. As we discuss under Old Turkic, these 
genitive forms are enclitics of the Old Turkic third person pro- 
nouns +/+s?. It is probable that there was an earlier stage when *i/ 
xs? were used for the third person singular pronouns. It was these 
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xi/xsi that remained intact as the second and third person pro- 
nouns in early Old Japanese. This hypothesis also supports the 
fact that Old Japanese had the identical forms of the suffixes, 
which originated from these pronouns: the nominative case suffix 2 
and the emphatic suffix si, the former of which was considered to 
be a special type of the latter, so that they were basically the same 
kinds of suffixes developed from the corresponding forms of the 
personal pronouns. This development is identical with those of the 
Old Turkic third person singular pronouns x//s7, in which the en- 
clitic form of the latter disappeared so that the enclitic form re- 
mained only as i in Old Turkic. Hence, we may claim that OJ 7 and 
OJ si were probably from the third person singular pronoun siet 
respectively, which is related to the Old Turkic third person singu- 
lar pronoun x//*s?. 


[2] OLD KOREAN 


(2.0) Preliminary 


The issue of the origin of the Korean nominative case suffix has 
just recently started to be discussed in detail in Korea and Japan, 
and in the West. As we see below, there have been various studies 
on this topic, but unfortunately many of them are only unsubstan- 
tiated guesses rather than documented hypotheses. 


(2.1) Previous views on the origin of the Old Korean nominative 
case suffix 


(a)G. J. Ramstedt (1939: 36—38) 
Ramstedt described the Korean nominative case suffix as follows: 


-i after consonants and ga after vowels are used to indicate the 
special connection of the subject to its predicate, just as the par- 
ticle ga in Japanese. It is called in all grammars the nominative 
but really -i is a determinative particle ‘the’ or ‘its’ and ga is a 
connecting particle which has meant ‘and’ ..... 

Where -i or ga is used, the subject of the sentence is elosely con- 
nected with predicate, and also with what precedes. In deter- 
mining the subject itself or asking questions referring to it, these 
determining particles -i, ga are used .... 
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As was said above, -i is originally an affixed pronoun for ‘that’ 

or ‘he’ (third person singular), the same as i ‘he’ or ‘she’ in Man- 

chu, -in, -n in Tungusian, ini in Mongolian and -i (the third per- 

son possessive suffix) in Turkish. Many Tungus dialects and 

also Ainu have ka “but, and’ and in Tungus dialects (Titow's 

dictionary) we find the emphatic nun ‘if’, ‘when’, ‘now’. 
Although Ramstedt has claimed that the Korean nominative case 
suffix was originally the demonstrative pronoun or the third per- 
son singular pronoun, he never provided any solid evidence for this 
view; instead he merely listed a number of similar suffixes in the 
various Altaic languages in order to support his position. Thus, his 
claim ended up with an unsubstantiated hypothesis. 

Ramstedt, however, pointed out one important point: the Ko- 
rean nominative case suffix ö is probably an old third person singu- 
lar pronoun originally related to the. Manchu third person singular 
pronoun +, to the Mongolian genitive case suffix of the third per- 
son singular pronoun ini[sic], and the Turkic genitive case suffix of 
the third person pronoun 4. 


(b) Yi Hi-seung (1956: 17—47) 


Yi elaims that the nominative case suffix is derived from the exist- 
ential verb isi-ta. The following is his argument for his claim (the 
author's paraphrase of Yi's statements): 


The nominative case suffix was uniformly i. There was original- 
ly no nominative case suffix in Old Korean since Korean belongs 
to Altaic which does not have nominative case suffixes; but i ap- 
peared some time later as the nominative case suffix. The nomi- 
native case suffix 4 was derived from isi-ta, which is the old form 
of it-ta, which is supported by the following: 

When a speaker presents a topic in order to call the listener's 
attention to it, the speaker has to confirm the topic first, for in- 
stance: 

(1) san-i nop-ta ‘a mountain is high’ 

The zis replaced by the existential verb: 

(2) san issösö nop-ta ‘there is a mountain and so it is high' 

The issösö is changed to igot: 

(3) san igót nop-ta ‘a mountain, it is high’ 

Example (3) sounds more natural than example (2) since exam- 
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ple (3) with a demonstrative pronoun 7 is more acceptable in 

form and meaning than example (2) with the verb isi-ia. While 

it-ta has the meaning of existence, kyesi-ta has not only the 
meaning of existence but also that of honorific. kyö’osya became 
kkesö which is the honorific nominative case suffix in Modern 

Korean. Since kkesö is also derived from isi-ia, it is older than 

1ssósó. 

Yi assumes without documentation that the non-existence of 
the Korean nominative case suffix was inherited from Altaic, 
which did not have the corresponding suffix. However, he should 
not present the accidental gaps without any evidence that Old Ko- 
rean had no nominative case suffix, unless both gaps in Korean 
and in Altaic are completely examined. Here we do have evidence, 
against his position that the nominative case suffix ? was a later 
form, that the nominative case suffix 4 did exist in Old Korean, 
which we will see later in this section. 

It seems that Yi contradicts himself in that although he claims 
that 7 is derived from tst-ta, he also states without providing any 
reasons that example (3) with the demonstrative pronoun 7 is 
more natural and more acceptable than example (2) with ösi-ta. Yi 
relies too much upon his intuition rather than providing analysis, 
especially diachronic and comparative analysis. 

We also disagree with Yi that the honorific nominative case suf- 
fix kkesó appeared as it was much later than the plain counterpart 
issösö, so that his logic does not follow, and his argument must be 
discarded. 

Finally, we would like to recall Ramstedt's remarks on the ori- 
gin of isita (1949: 68): 


The stem [of isi-ta] loses its vowel after a preceding vowel and 
thus only the verbal endings remain. The initial sound has in 
oldest documents been marked by zero, which seems to indicate 
that there has been ji- < *wi-, cf. jap. iru < «wi-ru ‘to be’, 

= tung. bi-, bisi- ‘to be’; Ma bi- ‘is’ and -bi in the present tense: 
arambi, sembi < arame-bi, seme-bi ‘is a-doing’, ‘is a-saying’ > 
‘does’ ‘says’, etc.; 

= moL bui, buju ‘is’, ‘the being’ (v. and noun) < *bu-j «bi-j, 
(mo.) kh. kalm. bury. -bi, -b, -wi, -w ‘is’; buri ‘each, every’ (< ‘all 
that there is of it’), burid-ge- ‘to unite’ (v.t.), bugude ‘each’, 
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bukuli ‘totally’, etc.; 
= t. bir ‘one’, birisi ‘one of them’, birik- ‘to unite’ (v.i.) 


It appears to me that Ramstedt’s hypothesis on the origin of isi-ta 
is very reasonable, and if this is the case, then Yi’s claim must be 
entirely rejected. 


(c) Yi Ki-paek (1958: 94-124) 


Yi Ki-paek asserts that the nominative case suffix is derived from 
his alleged abstract noun 4. However, his investigation is based 
only on Korean and Mongolian philology, but is not based on oth- 
er Altaic languages. He merely compares the Korean nominative 
case suffix with the Mongolian personal pronoun for the third per- 
son singular pronoun 4. It is very risky to compare only two lan- 
guages without considering the other related languages because 
the risk of coincidence is involved. Thus he should have compared 
the Old Korean nominative case suffix with some comparable case 
suffixes in other Altaic languages in order to reconstruct the ori- 
ginal form. 

Yi (1958: 106) cites in support of his argument the Ze in the fol- 
lowing forms that he claims as abstract nouns (glosses are the au- 
thor's): 

1. ngórümjizi < nyörümjiz-i ‘farming’ < nyö ‘farm’ + rümjiz ‘to 

perform’ + 2 
2. sonjabi < sonjap-i ‘a handle’ < son ‘hand’ + jap ‘to grasp’ +4 
3. chuksari < chuksal-i ‘life and death’ < chuk ‘death’ + sar ‘to 

live’ +i 


The p in -jap- in example 2 and the l in -sal- in example 3 become b 
and r in intervocalie position in Middle Korean respectively. Also, 
the forms of these verbs are the stems so that the combined forms 
of these verbal stems with d make the deverbal nouns. Thus the i in 
these examples is not an abstract noun but a nominalizing suffix. 
Here Yi merely assumes that the abstract noun, which is histori- 
cally a nominalizing suffix, became the Old Korean nominative 
case suffix, without providing any evidence. 

Yi also (1958: 106) tries to refute a claim that the Old Korean 
nominative case suffix is derived from the personal pronoun for 
the third person singular # by showing the following examples: 
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1. hūrūnūn i nunmuriyo, chinun i hansumira (Chapka) 


hūrūnūni nunmuri yo  chinun i hansum ira 
flowing thing tear [exel.] coming out thing sigh is 


‘what flows is tears and what comes out is sighs’ 
2. namujejurūl chalhanün inün namuesö ttöröjinta (Soktam) 


namu jeju rül chalhanün i nūn namu esó 
tree talent [obj.] being good at person [top.] tree [abl.] 
ttöröjinta 

fall 


‘the person who is good at climbing falls from the tree’ 


Yi believes that-the 7 in these examples, which is used as the nomi- 
native case suffix, is an abstract noun and that the nominative 
case suffix i must be derived from the abstract noun 4. However, 
his argument is not all convincing because he never gives us any 
evidence that would document the process of how the abstract 
noun was changed into the nominative case suffix. 

Yi (1958: 102) states that the personal pronoun for the third 
person singular in Middle Korean was always työ, which was origi- 
nally a demonstrative pronoun. But since there was, in fact, no 
fixed third person singular pronoun in Middle Korean, unlike the 
situation with the first and second person singular pronouns in 
Middle Korean, this gap was filled by demonstrative pronouns 
like i, kü, tyē or with the combination of a demonstrative pronoun 
with a noun such asi + N, kù + N, tyē + N; in this replacement tyo 
seems to have most often used. Thus his statement has to be dis- 
missed. 


(d) Kim Bang-han (1965: 32—61) 
Kim (1965: 61) states in his English summary as follows: 


In this paper the -i is treated from the etymological point of 
view. The i goes back to the third person pronoun (singular) ‘i’, 
that disappeared in ancient Korean as in Turkish and Mongoli- 
an. Originally the third person pronoun i is used as an enclities 
jn order to designate a subject. The enclitic -i at the first step, 
developed as an emphatic element to denominate the proceed- 
ing noun as a subject because it has regularly high tone as the 
written documents of Middle Korean showes (the many written 
records of middle Korean shows three kinds of tone by points). 
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This phenomenon can be compared with ancient Japanese (i), 
Mongolian (inu), and Turkish (possessive suffix). 

In Mongolian inu, the genitive form of third personal pronoun 
has two functions; one to designate subject and the other used as 
so-called eliminative case ending or absolute case ending. In this 
point the eliminatīve case ending -in of Korean can be viewed as 
a developed form from the old genitive form of i. 


But Kim did not analyze the Chinese characters used as phono- 
grams for the nominative case suffix on the basis of Middle 
Chinese phonology. The analysis of these Chinese characters such 
asi D $, and K is often crucial for reconstructing the oldest 
possible form of the nominative case suffix. Kim simply assumes 
that the oldest form was #, in which case the shape happens to be 
eorrect as we shall see later in this section. 


(e) Kim Hyöng-su (1967: 67—83) 

Kim reintroduced Yi Hi-seung's claim that the nominative ease 
suffix 4 was derived from the existential verb tsi-ta from a different 
viewpoint. His claim was basically as follows (1967: 82): 


Korean originally did not have a nominative case suffix just as 
the Altaic languages do not, although -n was a nominative case 
suffix originally used in Korean, Manchu, and Mongolian. 
However, the nominative case suffix 4 was derived from isita ‘to 
be', which is proven by the fact that in oldest documents and 
modern dialects of Korean, there are numerous similar forms of 
the nominative case suffix 382, isy6, sy6, rae, itt ^n and that Japa- 
nese and Manchu developed a nominative case suffix i from 
their existential verb. 


It is very diffieult to prove that the numerous similar forms of his 
alleged nominative case suffix are real nominative case suffixes 
since they appear to be derived from tst-ta, in which tst- probably 
goes back to jist- < «wisi-. Thus despite the fact that these forms 
seem to function as nominative case suffixes, they cannot be used 
to prove that is7-ta is the origin of the nominative case suffix ?. 

It is also incorrect to state that Manchu has a fixed nominative 
case suffix as that in Korean, as Kim asserts. Manchu, in fact, has 
a genitive case suffix ¢/ni, which goes back to «ni, and this genitive 
case suffix has the function of a nominative case suffix under cer- 
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tain circumstances. Kim mistook this genitive case suffix for the 
nominative case suffix. Even if he had been correct about his in- 
terpretation of the genitive case suffix, he could not have proven 
his claim because the genitive case suffix goes back to ant, which is 
different from his alleged nominative case suffix i in form and 
function. Consequently, Kim's alleged nominative ease suffix was 
not derived from the existential verb «bi. In this connection, Man- 
chu inu may be relevant because it has basically similar functions 
to those of the Korean nominative case suffix. 

Kim is also completely wrong about the etymology of the Japa- 
nese nominative case suffix 4 because the ? in NJ iru goes back to 
wi < «bi so that there is no chance that the nominative case suffix 2 
originated from iru. This is confirmed by the fact that the Old 
Japanese nominative case suffix was written in old records such as 
Kojiki, Nihon Shoki, Manyöshü, and Senmyö, with one specific set 
of Chinese characters used as phonograms, while the wi in OJ wiru 
was written in the old records with another set of Chinese charac- 
ters employed as phonograms. 

Kim’s superficial understanding of the nominative case suffixes 
in both Manchu and Old Japanese greatly detracts from his claim. 
If we accept Ramstedt’s analysis of the origin of the Korean exis- 
tential verb, then we must dismiss Kim’s claim entirely. 


(f) Yi Pyöng-sön (1976: 885—915) 

Yi claims that the Korean nominative case suffix is derived 
from a nominalizing suffix 4 in Altaic and that the other Korean 
nominative case suffix ga which he says goes back to PA »a, also a 
nominalizing suffix, is comparable with a/e of the Manchu nomin- 
alizing suffix jan/jen. Thus the Korean nominative case suffix i 
and +a are both derived respectively from Altaic nominalizing suf- 
fixes ¿and a. 

As we discussed under Yi Ki-paek's claim, the Korean nominal- 
izing suffix 7 does correspond to an Altaic nominalizing suffix 1, 
but there are no instances in any Altaic language in which the 
nominalizing suffix became a case suffix. Thus it is unlikely that 
the Korean nominalizing suffix i became the nominative case suf- 
fix 4. 

For the origin of MK ka, it is not at all elear why ka has to be 
analyzed as k + a, or why k is added to his alleged original nomina- 
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tive case suffix a in order for the a to function as a nominative case 
suffix. At this point, Yi ought to have investigated all the func- 
tions of his alleged original nominative case suffix a and of his al- 
leged epenthetic consonant k. 

Yi's analysis of the Old Korean texts seems to be based largely 
on Middle Korean phonology but little on Middle Chinese phonol- 
ogy, as that he has difficulty in interpreting some crucial Chinese 
characters used as phonograms for the nominative case suffix. He 
ought instead to have turned his attention to Middle Chinese 
phonology and then interpreted the Old Korean material on the 
basis of Middle Chinese phonology, with the help of Middle Ko- 
rean phonology in order at least to attempt to recognize something 
of the earlier vocalism that is registered in the Chinese phono- 
grams of the Old Korean texts, because the vocalism of Middle 
Korean cannot be carried mechanically back into Old Korean, as 
is customary in the editions of Old Korean texts by Korean lingu- 
ists. They have simply taken over the vocalization of the Old Ko- 
rean nominative case suffix from Middle Korean. However, such a 
procedure is highly suspective as well as mechanical because of the 
evidence of the Chinese phonograms below in the following sub- 
section. 


(2.2) The interpretation of the Chinese phonograms for the 
Old Korean nominative case suffix 


The Old Korean nominative case suffix is written with the follow- 
ing Chinese characters used as phonograms: ff MC ?i; A MC išig, 
$ MC si, # MC lji, 3X MC miei (Karlgren 1957). These phono- 
grams are usually interpreted by Korean and Japanese scholars as 
orthographies for OK +, ti, si, ri, and mt respectively. 

It is possible to divide the Old Korean texts into two distinctive 
historical periods, the Silla period and the Koryö period. The fol- 
lowing lists show the Chinese characters employed as phonograms 
for the nominative case suffix in these two distinctive periods: 


Silla period (668-935AD) Koryo period (935-1392AD) 
D MC ai F MC *i 

R MC téie 

£ MCsi 

# MCļi 


X MC miei 
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In the Silla period, the Old Korean nominative case suffix was 
written with the Chinese characters shown above. The first 
Chinese character ff MC ?iis normally interpreted as OK i. There 
can hardly be any doubt that MC ?4 was used as an orthography 
for an OK 4, which remained the same in Middle Korean. 

The following Chinese characters wrote morphemes that had in- 
itial consonants: R MC ts-, $ MC s-, 8 MCL These characters 
were used in Old Korean to write the final consonants of the pre- 
ceding morpheme, when that morpheme took the nominative case 
suffix immediately after it. Take 545 MC mau-si for instance. 
MC mau was used as a semantogram meaning 'appearance' to 
write OK »cuz ‘appearance’, while the s in $ MC s? was employed 
to indicate that the final phoneme of the preceding morpheme was 
z as in OK «iz, which was also supported by the presence of the 
semantogram for OK xéiz. Therefore, the entire reading of MC 
mau-si in Old Korean was «cz ‘appearance’ + «i [nom.]. 

In the Chinese character H MC 1éie, it is rather difficult to in- 
terpret MC t$- as OK xt- in terms of Middle Chinese phonology 
Since such an interpretation does not follow a regular consonant 
correspondence between MO ts- and MK é-. It is possible to as- 
sume that this character may have been employed in texts early 
enough so that all the words with a t- before a vowel 7 or semivowel 
y, whether or not they were native, had already undergone the 
consonant shift from OK xt- to MK č-. However, even if we treat 
this irregular correspondence as an exception for the nominative 
case suffix, such an interpretation would not cause any problems 
because it is the vowel correspondence between the two with 
which we are dealing here. Since the -e in MC tšie was a glide, it is 
most likely to have been ignored or unrecognized by the Old Ko- 
rean seribes. Thus the sequence MC -ie is to be treated simply as 
OK +-i, and the entire morpheme MC (sie is to be interpreted as 
OK «ti until some problem occurs with this interpretation. 

Since MC s- (retroflex) in $ MC si always corresponds to MK 
s-, there can hardly be doubt that MC s corresponds to OK «s, 
though the correspondence between MC s and OK » may be 
anachronistic. The vowel of the Chinese morpheme which is writ- 
ten with this Chinese character is identical with MK i, so that this 
vowel 4 in Middle Chinese is, too, to be interpreted as OK +i. 
Therefore, this is no doubt that the entire form is to be interpreted 


as OK ssi. 
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The final Chinese character in the Silla period list is MC lji. 
Again, the usual interpretation of the MC l-is as OK r-/l-, and this 
interpretation is very easily accepted. There is no question as to 
the interpretation of MC -ji as OK +i because it is normally inter- 
preted as MK i, which must have come from OK +. Thus it is con- 
cluded that MC lji is to be interpretated as OK xri/xli. 

The interpretation of all these Chinese characters employed in 
the Silla period leads us to suppose that the early Old Korean 
nominative case suffix was OK +i. Although we do not have a clear 
idea as to precisely how this vowel was articulated, it was probably 
close to MC i. 

In the Koryē period, the Old Korean nominative case suffix was 
represented by the Chinese characters ff MC ?; and 3k MC miei. 
The first Chinese character was also employed in the Silla period. 
In this period, there is little evidence that there was any drastic 
change in the shape of this morpheme i, although this Old Korean 
morpheme began to be written with the Chinese character X MC 
miei. 

In the case of the Chinese character 3X MC miei, as in the case of 
#, min MC miei is to be interpreted as m. The vocal sequence -tet 
does not create any serious problem, even if we assume that MC 
-iei is to be interpreted as OK «i in this particular case, though it is 
normally interpreted as an orthography for OK +ai/*oi as a con- 
necting particle. However, since the vowel -e- in MC miei must 
have been a glide or an otherwise somewhat reduced vowel be- 
cause it was found between the two i vowels, this vowel -e- must 
have been slurred almost into zero. This is what happened in New 
Chinese, which has NC mi, contracted from MC miei. This sup- 
ports our claim that MC -iei is to be interpreted as OK «i. Thus, 
MC miei is to be interpreted as OK «mi. 

The Chinese character ff continued to be used for the nomina- 
tive case suffix. Therefore, we will assume that the nominative 
case suffix in late Old Korean had the same shape «i as that of the 
early OK x. Thus the historical phonology of all the Chinese 
phonograms employed for the Old Korean nominative case suffix 
seems to lead us to sustain Karlgren's reconstructions of the final 
vocal portion for each Chinese morpheme in question and to re- 
construct the earliest Old Korean nominative case suffix of the 
Old Korean texts as OK +. It is this OK # which underlies the lat- 
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er form attested in Middle Korean. Furthermore, the examination 
of the Old Korean texts with some reference to the Middle Korean 
nominatīve case suffix makes it evident that the original form 
which is registered as the nominative case suffix in Old Korean 
texts was simply +, and that this original « has remained intact 
down to the Modern Korean period. 

In their interpretation of the Chinese phonogram orthography 
for the Old Korean nominative case suffix as OK *, contemporary 
Korean linguists have simply carried over the vocalization as well 
as the phonetic shape of the morpheme for this case suffix directly 
from Middle Korean. Such a method is completely mechanical 
and highly questionable, even though, in this particular case, it ac- 
cidentally happens to agree with the older textual evidence of the 
Chinese phonograms in question. 


(2.3) The function of the Old Korean nominative case suffix ai 


The following are examples from the Silla period of the Old Ko- 
rean texts. Citations are numbered in the system of Yang 1957; the 
translations are based on Peter Lee 1959 and include references to 
his different numbers; the italic portions of the texts are written in 
phonograms in the original, while the rest are written in semanto- 
grams: : 


(a) ff MC 7% 
1. karori noihi ora [5: 4.1—4.2] 
karori noihi ara 


legs [nom.]four thereare 
‘There are four legs’ [14: pp. 78-79] 


(b) A MC išig 
1. i ou müsom syuiski isirkko [12: 10.1—10.4] 
i ou  müsomsyui s ki isir kko 


this [excl] where comet [gen.] [nom.] exist [inter.] 
“Where is that comet now?’ [2: pp. 54—55] 


(ce) # MC si 
1. čūzi sarēčum tiničo [1: 4.1— 4.4] 
čūz i sarēčum tini Čo 
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appearance [nom.] year follow wish 
‘Alas, your face wrinkles with age!’ [5: pp. 70-71] 
2. kirang i čūz iisyura [4: 5.1-5.8] 
kirangi čūz i isyu ra 
Kilbo [gen.] appearance [nom.] exist [excl.] 
“Knight Kilbo's image is there!’ [10: pp. 70—71) 
8. mūrhtūit čazik ^ zarantar iuri timai [13: 1.1-2.4] 
mūrhūit čaz i kazar antariuri tim ai 
removed oak [nom.] autumn not near withering [loc.] 
‘were all the oaks to wither before the fall...” [7: pp. 64-65] 


1 


(d MCU 
1. nathoyan t ^li h Ain kurum čoču pt o kanun antiha (4: 2.1—3.3] 
nathoyan tal i hain kurumčoču pt ə kanun 


appearing moon [nom.] white cloud pursue floating and going 
anti ha 

not [voc.] 

‘the moon that appears, is she not pursuing the white clouds?’ 
[10: pp. 70-71] 


The following are examples from the Koryo period: 


(a)E MC au 
1. mom i p azak tūt'ūri kamai [22: 5.1—5.4] 
momi p^zak tüt'üri kam ai 


body [nom.] dissolve dust [nom.] going [loc.] 
‘Were (this) body to dissolve into dust ,...’ [22: pp. 94—95] 


(b)3X MC miei 


1. otsyarimarak n ^mi apskon [19: 6.1—6.4] 
ot syar i maraknam i ops kon 
attain do [hon.] [nomi.] every person [nom.] not [conj.] 
‘There is no one who does not attain (this end)’ [19: pp. 88-89] 


The case suffix in these examples clearly shows the nominative 
function and it seems that is the only function of the nominative 
case suffix. Thus we may conclude that the Old Korean nomina- 
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tive case suffix 4 had nothing but the nominative function and that 
that funetion remained intact down to the Modern Korean period, 
though another nominative case suffix ka in Middle Korean began 
to share the nominative function from the Middle Korean period 
On. 

There were also four phonetically identical morphemes in Old 
Korean in addition to the Old Korean nominative case suffix 1, 
just as in the case of Old Japanese: an abstract noun, a demonstra- 
tive pronoun, a nominalizing suffix, and a prefix. 

As in the case of the abstract noun 7 in Old Japanese, the Old 
Korean abstract noun =; occurred immediately after the attribu- 
tive form of a verb and made the verb into a noun meaning ‘per- 
son, matter”. The following are examples of the abstract noun: 


1. tur əza čari pokon ... [5: 3.1-3.3] 

turo za ča r i po kon 

enter [emp.] sleep [fur.nomi.] [abs.] look [conj.] 

‘when I enter (it) and look at the bed...” [14: pp. 78-79] 
2. kūras ha syanirot [22: 8.2—8.4] 

küras h^ sya n i roi 

that-way do [hon.] [perf. nomi.] [abs.] [excl.] 

‘they did in that manner’ [22: pp. 94—95] 


The abstract noun had narrower syntactic and semantic distribu- 
tions than the third person singular pronoun * which developed 
into the Old Korean nominative case suffix. The abstract noun re- 
fers only to ‘person, matter’, while the third person singular pron- 
oun refers not only to ‘person, matter’ but also to other nouns. The 
former took only the attributive form of a verb immediately before 
it, whereas the latter took any kind of noun before it. Thus we 
safely claim that the Old Korean abstract noun and the Old Ko- 
rean nominative case suffix originated from two different sources. 
The Old Korean demonstrative pronoun si occurred before a 
noun to be modified by it and as we mentioned earlier, it must be 
related to the Old Japanese demonstrative pronoun ¿i which is 
identical on all linguistic levels. We do not have a clear idea as to 
whether this is cognate with the third person singular pronoun. 
The Old Korean nominalizing suffix i, as in the case of the Old 
Japanese nominalizing suffix, appeared immediately after the 
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stem of a verb where it formed a deverbal noun meaning ‘V-ing’. It 
involves verbs rather than nouns, unlike the Old Korean nomina- 
tive case suffix, and its function is quite different from that of the 
Old Korean nominative case suffix, so that it is safe to state that 
these two otherwise identical morphemes were of different origins. 

There is only one example of the Old Korean prefix «i which oc- 
curred immediately before a verb, namely, ikkül-ta ‘to run over’, as 
we discussed under the Old Japanese prefix i. However, since we 
have not found more solid evidence for the prefix i in Old Korean, 
we may also conclude that there may not have been an Old Korean 
prefix +. 


[3] MANCHU-TUNGUS 


( 3.0 ) Preliminary 


It is possible to connect the Old Japanese and Old Korean nomina- 
tive case suffix i with the' Altaic third person singular pronoun in 
terms of Altaic comparative phonology and semantics. On the lev- 
el of phonology, there is not much difficulty in relating OJ 4 and 
OK xi with the Altaic third person singular pronoun xi, because 
they are identical in phonetic shape. The following shows the Alta- 
ie third person singular pronouns: 
PA OTK Mo 'Ma OK OJ 
nom. *i xi xj d xl i 
gen. xi-n ¥in inu ‘ini (inu [emp.]) xi (+9n [top.]) ap 


(3.1) The functions of the Manchu suffix inu 


The Manchu third person singular pronoun has remained intact. 
Consequently, a Manchu. suffix inu which partly corresponds to 
Mo nu in morphology-syntax developed a function of emphasiz- 
ing the subject. However, this suffix must originally have been 
connected with the Manchu third person singular pronoun 4 be- 
cause the Mongolian genitive case form inu is certainly derived 
from the Mongolian third person singular pronoun +i: «i [3rd p. 
sg.] + an [gen.]. It is this Manchu suffix 4 inu that functions as var- 
ious emphasis markers. 
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(a) ‘also, too” 


The Manchu suffix inu functions as emphasis on or as an addition 
to the subject so that a noun before the inu tends to be the subject. 


1. si inu jači amtangga bai (GB 1: 20b) 
si inu jači amtangga bai 
you also very interesting are 
*you are also very interesting” 

2. biinu uttu gunihabi (LK 7: 11) 
biinu uttu guniha bi 
I also this way consider [perf.] 
‘I also considered like this’ 


(b) emphatic adverbs “certainly, really’ 


The suffix inu is employed as an adverb which emphasizes the ac- 
tion. 


1. ufaraha kooli inu bi (T 1-352:2) 
ufaraha kooliinu bi 
lose case [emp.] exist 
‘there is certainly a case where you lose’ 
2. inu damu duin tanggu čooha gamaha (MYK appendix 3) 
inu  damuduintanggu čooha gama ha 
[emp.] only four hundred soldiers dispatch [perf.] 
*(he) really dispatched just four hundred soldiers’ 
8. ere yali be ječi inu ombikai sefi ... (MYK 11: 4) 
ere yali be je Gi inu ombi kai se fi 
this meat [obj.] eat [abl.] [emp.] proper [emp.] say [perf. conv.] 
‘he says that when he eats this meat it is indeed good’ 


(e) ‘itis... that... 


The suffix inu functions as a sentence-final emphasizer for the 
predicate. 


1. tere nigen mafa inu (MYK 1: 3) 
tere nigen mafa inu 
that six ancestor [emp.] 
‘those are six ancestors’ 
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2. juse suwembe ejekini seme hendurengge ere inu (T 1—60: 12) 
juse suwembe eje kini seme hendu 
children [2nd pl.acc.] remember [suf.desire] saying speak 
rengge ere inu 
[nomi.] this [emp.] 

‘children! the words that you memorize are these’ 

3. tere manju gurun i da mafa inu (MYK 1: 6) 
tere manju gurun i da-mafa inu 
that Manchu nation [gen.] great-great-grandfather [emp.] 

*that is the great-great-grandfather of Manchu' 

Although Ma inu developed into several different kinds of em- 

phasizers, it is clear that its basic function was to emphasize the 

subject because that function is also shared by Mo inu. This is be- 
cause the function of Mo inu goes back to that of the Mongolian 

enclitic à, which goes back to the third person singular pronoun «i 

and because Ma inu, likewise, ultimately goes back to the Manchu 

third person singular pronoun i. 


(3.2) The function of the Manchu genitive case for the third person 
singular int 


First, we shall observe the following examples: 


1. emu tungse be ini solho gurun de sindafi .. (MYK 5: 163) 
emu tungse be ini solho gurun de 
one interpreter [obj.] [8rd p.gen.] Korea nation [dir.] 
sinda fi 
appoint [perf.conv.] 
‘(he) sent an interpreter to Korea...’ 
2. han juwe ahun be ini boode solime ganafi (T 2: 24) 
han juweahunbe ini boo de solime 
king two men [obj.] [8rd p.gen.] house [dir.] invite 
gana fi 
gather [perf.conv.] 
‘the king invited the two men to his house and they gathered .. ' 


It is clear from these examples that Ma inu and ini and Mo inu go 
back to PA va which must have functioned only as the genitive 
case of the third person singular pronoun. 
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[4] MONGOLIAN 


(4.0) Preliminary 


As shown in the chart earlier, the Mongolian third person singular 
pronoun was reconstructed by Poppe (1955b: 214) as PMo «i. This 
form was reconstructed on the basis of the other Altaic third per- 
son singular pronouns and the genitive forms of those pronouns. 


(4.1) The functions of the Mongolian third person singular pronoun +i 
(a) The function of the nominative case +t 


The Mongolian nominative and genitive cases of any personal 
pronoun were used as enclitics at the time of the ancient Mongoli- 
an documents (Poppe 1955b: 214 : e.g. beye minu lit. ‘body my’). 
These cases of any personal pronoun were tended to come after 
the noun. Therefore it is possible to postulate that PMo # would 
have been used as an enclitie which was a subject emphasizer by 
the time of the earliest documents. This situation with the enclitic 
is found in the following examples: 


1. ene jakiya-du bičisen-i todo ügei (LK V: 5a) 
ene jakiya du bičisen i todo ügei 
thisletter [loc.] what was written [nom.] clear not 
*what was written in this letter is not clear' 
2. kedü kümün-ü tedüi usun-i bisi (LK VIII: 5b) 
kedü kümün ü tedüiusun i bisi 
some people [gen.] little water [nom.] exist 
*there is little water for some people' 
3. endeče qiyan tasiyalaqsan-i mün arban yajar buj ecijü bolqugei 
(SH III: 12a) : 
endeče giyan taisyala-gsan i mün 
from here Qiyan separate [pres.conv.] [nom.] [emp.] 
arban yajar bui eécijü bolqugei 
ten milesexist go impossible 
‘since Qiyan Diyan is ten miles apart from here, it is impossible 
to go (there) 
4. teyimu-yin tula mayu-ni talamjitai sayin-i talaqu’gei (LKM 
VII: 16a) . 
teyimu-yin-tula mayu ni talamjitai sayin 
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therefore bad thing [nom.] suitable good thing 

i talaqu’gei 

[nom.] not suitable 

‘therefore, being fierce is suitable, but being good is not suitable’ 


These examples clearly show that the third person singular pron- 
oun is used as an enclitic to emphasize the subject that precedes it. 


(4.2) The functions of the genitive case for the third person 
singular inu 


(a) the subject marker 


By the time of the written documents the enclitic 4 came to coexist 
with the genitive case of the third person singular pronoun znu, 
but then inu entirely took'over the enclitic function, that is, inu 
also came to function as a nominative case suffix. This shift is con- 
firmed by the following examples in which inu functions as the 
nominative ease suffix instead of the genitive case suffix (Poppe 
1964: 140): 


1. nasu čay-tur tere metii kereg inu ugaju üiledtugei 
nasu Gar tur tere metii kereginu uqaju üiled tugei 
all life [loc.] that like thing [nom.] understand do should 
“through all the span of life such things should be done under- 
standingly” 
2. erkin inu busud-un tusa-yi sedkigdeküi 
erkin inu  busudun tusa yi sedkigdeküi 
sublime [nom.] other [gen.] profit [obj.] think must 
*the sublime must think of the profit of the other? 
8.üneninueseoldabasu  - 
ünen inu ese olda basu 
truth [nom.] not found [cond.] 
‘if truth is not to be found ..’ 
4, ebül inu masi küiten jun anu masi qalayun amui 
ebül inu masi küiten jun anu masi galayun amui 
winter [nom.] very cold summer [nom.] very hot exist 
‘winter is very cold (and) summer is very hot’ 
The genitive form inu is found in these examples as the nominative 
function. It is also to be noted that anu which is the genitive form 
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for the third person plural pronoun is used in example 4 where the 
subject of the anu is a singular subject. 

Poppe (1964: 141) argues that this nominative function of the 
genitive form is newer than the genitive function of the genitive 
form. Although the nominative function indicates that the nomi- 
nal before inu is the subject, it must have first been an emphasizer 
for the subject because it replaced the enclitic ? without losing the 
original function of the enclitic i. Therefore, we claim that the Old 
Japanese and the Old Korean nominative case suffix 4 corresponds 
in function and form to the Manchu and the Mongolian third per- 
son singular pronoun i. 


(b) the genitive case marker 


Mo inu has two other functions in addition to the emphatie func- 
tion of the subject. The first function, as the name indicates, is a 
genitive function. Mo inu is used in literal senses with reference to 
a possessor, which would correspond to the Old Korean genitive 
case suffix «i. The following are some examples of this function 
(Poppe 1964: 140): 


1. tegün-ü aci inu tegūn-eče ülemji nemeyü 
tegün ü ati inu tegūneče ülemji nemeyti 
that [gen.] benefit [gen.] that [abl.] more become 
‘its benefit increases more than that’ 


2. bui inu adali-yin tulada nigen bolqu 
bui inu adali yin tulada nigen bol gu 
existence [gen.] similar [gen.] because one be [pres.] 
‘as their existence is similar, (they) will be one (and the same)’ 


(b.3) the topic marker 


Mo inu is also employed as a topic marker and seems to be related 
to the Old Korean topic marker «gn. 
1. duwa sogor inu dörben kogutu bülege (SH 1: 7a—b) 

duwa sogor inu dörben kogutu bülege 

Duwa Sogor [top.] four children has 

‘Duwa Sogor has four children’ 


Mo inu in the example is the topic marker, but not the nominative 
case suffix because the subject Duwa Sogor appeared before this 
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sentence, in other words, the subject in this sentence is old infor- 
mation so that this inu cannot be the nominative function. 

We may conclude that Mo x is most likely to be cognate with 
OJ i, OK +i, and Ma i and that Mo inu is also cognate with OK 
xon and Ma ini and Ma nu. 


[5] OLD TURKIC 


(5.0) Preliminary 


The Turkic third person singular pronoun was reconstructed as 
PTK wa by Ramstedt (1952:68—69) according to the relations be- 
tween personal pronouns ānd the corresponding possessive forms 
below: 


TKpronoun TK possessive TK pronoun TK possessive 
lstp.(sg.) ben -im/-m ' 1stp.(pl.) biz -imiz/-miz 
2nd p. sen -in[-n Znd p. siz -iniz[-niz 
8rd p. o(l) -f-sis c Srd.p. onlar -leri/-lari 


It is important to note that the Mongolian and Old Turkic third 
person singular pronouns disappeared, just as the Old Korean and 
the Old Japanese third person singular disappeared. This parallel 
is not merely a coincidence, but instead indicates that the third 
person singular pronoun was most likely in the course of shifting 
in Mongolian and Old Turkic as well as in Old Japanese and Old 
Korean. Thus, it eventually. functioned as something else, leaving 
a gap which had to be filled with some other pronoun. 


(5.1) The functions of the Old Turkic third person singular 
pronoun si 


As in the case of Mo +i, the Old Turkic third person singular pro- 
noun at also became an enclitic, which we suspect would be the Old 
Turkic third person singular possessive suffix -i (cf. Ramstedt 
1949: 67; Räsänen 1957: 18). The following examples show the 
nominative case of the third person possessive pronoun: 


(a) 4 
1. [kūli Glor tag bilgäsi éabisi arti ,.. (KC E 5) 
kūli čor tag bilgà si éabis i 
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Kuli Cor very counselor [3rd p.sg.] aide-de-camp [8rd p.sg.] 
är ti 
exist [perf.] 
‘Kuli Cor was his very best counselor and aide-de-camp ...’ 
2. alpi bökäsiärti (KC E 5) 
alp i bökä si är ti 
hero [3rd p.sg.] champion warrior [3rd p.sg.] exist [perf.] 
‘(Kuli Cor) was his very best hero and champion’ 
3. biziņ sti ati torug.. (KT E 39) 
bizig si a i tor ug 
we [gen.] army horse [8rd p.pl.] become lean [perf.] 
‘our army horses became lean...’ 
4. türük bodun ati küsi yog bolmazun tiyin .. (KT E 25) 


türük bodunat i ki si yog bol mazun 
Turkish people name [8rd p.sg.] fame [3rd p.sg.] not be not 
tiyin 
in order that 
*in order that the name and fame of the Turkish people would 
not perish...’ 

5. bagliri yāmā boduni yāmā tiiz ārmis (KT E 8) 
bāglār i yāmā bodun i yāmā 
lords [8rd p.pl.] [conj.] people [8rd p.pl.] [conj.] 
tüz är mis 


peaceful exist [perf] 
‘the lords and the people were peacable’ 


(b) si 
1. anta kisrä inisī qayan bolmis ārinč (KT E 4—5) 
an ta kisräini si gayan 


that [loc.] after younger brother [3rd p.pl.] khagan 

bol mis  áriné 

become [perf.] indeed 

*then the younger brothers succeeded to the throne." 
2. üza tfāņri] köbürgäsi ātarčā .. (BK W 34) 

üzä tāņri köbürgä si ütar c 

above heaven bridge [8rd p.sg.] speak like 

‘as if the bridge of the heaven speaks...’ 
8. yay isi qoi tig ármis (KT E 12) 

yayl si gon tägär mis 
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enemy [3rd p.pl.] sheep like exist [perf.] 
‘the enemies were like sheep’ 


The examples in (a) show that the nominative case of the third 
person possessive 7 is suffixed to the noun immediately before it, 
just as in the case of the function of the Mongolian third person 
singular pronoun «i. We notice that OTK vd was also used to indi- 
cate the third person plural pronoun. 

The examples in (b) demonstrate that Old Turkic also had an- 
other third person pronoun ssi, whose function is identical with 
that of OTK «. The only difference between the two is that + was 
used immediately after a‘morpheme ending in consonants, while 
xsi was employed immediately after the morpheme ending in vow- 
els. The Old Turkie possessive s? reminds us of the Old Japanese 
second person pronoun si, which was originally a third person 
pronoun. This point has already been discussed in detail under the 
Old Japanese second person pronoun si. 

The Old Turkic third person pronouns +/+si, which became the 
possessive pronouns, are most likely cognate with the Old Japa- 
nese emphatic suffix i and the Old Japanese second person pro- 
noun si, without it necessarily being true that these Old Turkic 
pronouns are indeed related to the Manchu and the Mongolian 
third person singular pronouns. 


[6] CONCLUDING REMARKS 


We have observed the functions and meanings of the morphemes 
corresponding to the Old Japanese and the Old Korean nomina- ` 
tive case suffixes in the major Altaic languages. Although each Al- 
taie language has a variety of markers for emphasis found in the 
morphemes cognate with the Old Japanese and the Old Korean 
nominative case suffixes, they all have only one function in com- 
mon: emphasis of a noun preceded by such a morpheme, except for 
some functions of OJ i and OR x. 

In the relationship between OJ i and OK xi, they are undoubted- 
ly eognate with each other in form, function and meaning. Both 
share the nominative ease suffix, which is derived from the Proto- 
Altaic third person singular pronoun +. 
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The Mongolian third person singular pronoun originally func- 
tioned as such a personal pronoun. This clearly corresponds to the 
Old Japanese third person singular pronoun 4 whose distribution 
extended to the second person, and which corresponds to the Old 
Korean third person singular pronoun +i, which extended over to 
any person. 

While the Old Korean nominative case suffix «i was derived 
from the Proto-Altaic personal pronoun for the third person 
singular «i, the Old Korean genitive case suffix d was most likely 
derived from the Proto-Altaic genitive case suffix of the third 
person singular «i-n. This is partly based on the fact that the Old 
Korean genitive case suffix +i shared the function as the genitive 
case with the Mongolian genitive case suffix for the third per- 
son singular pronoun nu. Furthermore, the Old Korean topic 
marker «on probably came from the Proto-Altaic genitive case 
suffix for the third person singular sta because the Old Korean 
topie marker and the Mongolian genitive case for the third 
person singular pronoun have the topicalizing function in com- 
mon. 

In connection with Ma i, inu, and ini, the Manchu personal pro- 
noun for the third person singular 4 is cognate with the Mongolian 
personal pronoun for the third person singular «i, and the Manchu 
suffix inu and the Manchu genitive case of the third person singu- 
lar pronoun ini are clearly related to the Mongolian genitive case 
for the third person singular pronoun inu. Although the Manchu 
personal pronoun for the third person singular 4 still has its origi- 
nal function this Manchu i is surely cognate with the Old Japanese 
and the Old Korean third person singular pronouns +, which 
became the nominatice case suffixes in Old Japanese and in Old 
Korean. Since Ma inu came to possess the function of emphasis is 
on the subject and the ¢ in Ma inu is the third person singular pro- 
noun, it is indirectly related to the Old Japanese and the Old 
Korean nominative case suffixes t. 

As discussed earlier, the Old Turkic possessive pronoun 7 was 
probably derived from the Old Turkic third person singular * 
which is comparable with the Old Japanese and Old Korean third 
person singular pronouns x. 

The history of OJ 4 and OK «i as well as of the other Altaic 4 may 
accordingly have been something like the following: 
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PA *i [8rd p.sg.] 


Ta 


PTK *i PMo *i PTg *i PK +i PJ a 
| | | [8rd p.sg.] [3rd p.sg.] 
OTK *i WMo *i Ma-Tgi | | 
[83rdp.sg.] ([8rdp.sg.] [8rdp.sg.] Pre-OK *i Pre-OJ *i 
[enclitic] [8rd p.sg.] 
m 
Ok *i OJ +i OJi 
[nom.] SAKI [2nd p.sg.] 
OJ *i 
[nom.] 
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{ 
LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


1. RECONSTRUCTIONS 


PA : Proto-Altaic PK :Proto-Korean PTg  :Proto-Tungus 
PJ : Proto-Japanese PM :Proto-Mongolian PTK  :Proto-Turkic 


2. LANGUAGES 

Chinese . 

MC  :Middle Chinese NC , : New Chinese 

Japanese 

NJ : New Japanese OJ  :OldJapanese 

Korean s 

MK  :MiddleKorean NK :New Korean OK : Old Korean 
Manchu-Tungus 

Evk : Evenki Negd : Negidal Sol : Solon 

Lam  :Lamut NTg':Northern Tungus STg : Southern Tungus 
Ma : Manchu Ole :Olcha Tg : Tungus 
Nan  :Nanai Oroe : Orochi Udh  :Udehe 
Mongolian 

Bur  :Buriat Kh :Khalkha Mongr : Monguor 
Kal : Kalmuck MMo : Middle Mongolian WM  : Written Mongolian 
Turkic 

Abj : Azerbaijani Krm :Krym Soj : Sojon 
Chag : Chaghatai Ke :Kacha Tob :Tobol 
Chuv : Chuvash MTK : Middle Turkic Tkm : Turkman 
Kar  :Karagas Nog : Nogai Tum :Tumen 
Kzk  :Kazakh Oir :Oirat Uig : Uighur 
Krg  : Kirghiz OTK : Old Turkic Uzk : Uzbek 
Koib : Koibal Osm : Osman Turkish Yak : Yakut 
Kom :Koman Sag :Sagai 
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3. GRAMMAR 

abl : ablative emp :emphatic perf : perfective 
abs : abstract noun end :ending p : person 
acc : accusative excl :exclamatory pil : pillow 
adj : adjectival fut : future pl : plural 
adv : adverbial gen :genitive pos : possessive 
aor : aorist hon : honorific pot : potential 
C :consonant hum : humble pref  :prefix 
caus : causative imp :imperative pres :present 
com :comitative inst :instrumental pros  :prosecutive 
cop : copula inter :interrogative quot  :quotative 
cond :conditional lat  :lative rhet :rhetorical 
conj : conjunctive loe  :locative sg : singular 
cony :converbal nom :nominative suf : suffix 

dat : dative nomi : nominalizer top : topical 
def : definite N : nominal V : verb 

diph  :diphthong obj :object voc : vocative 
dir : directive pass :passive vol : volitional 
dub : dubitative part :partitive 

4. TEXTS 

Japanese 

B : Bussokuseki NKBT : Nihon Koten Bungaku Taikei 
K : Kojiki NS : Nihon Shoki 

M : Man’yöshü S : Senmyö 

Korean 

HCO :Humin Óóngum Ónhe SS : Sókpo Sangjól 

NT : Nogól Teónhe WS : Wórin Sókpo 

Manchu-Tungus 

GB : Gin ping-mei bithe S : San-yi tsung-chieh 

LK : Lao-k'ita T : Tongki fuka sindaha hergen-i dangse 
MYK :Manju yargiyan kooli i 
Mongolian 

HY  :Huayiyi-yu ` SH : Secret History of the Mongols 
LK : Lao-k'ita 

Turkic 

BK SE : Bilga Kagan Inscription South East 

BK W : Bilga Kagan Inscription West 

KTE : Kul Tigin Inscription East 

KCE : Kuli Cor Inscription East 

SUE : Shine Usu Inscription East 

T1E : Tonyukuk Inscription 1 East 

T1S :Tonyukuk Inscription 1 South 

T2S :Tonyukuk Inscription 2 South 

T2W :Tonyukuk Inscription 2 West ` 
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5. MISCELLANEOUS 


* : reconstructed forms 

< : comes from; came from 
> : goes to; went to 

ft : footnote 

ved : voiced 

vels : voiceless 
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Marginalia to the Sanskrit Fragments 
of Some Buddhist Texts 


by 
HISASHI MATSUMURA 
Kobe/Japan 


A discovery of the Sanskrit manuscripts in Central Asia assumed a 
new phase of the Buddhist Sanskrit text studies. To a text the San- 
skrit original of which had been thought to be lost, it presented an 
original Sanskrit version; to a text the Sanskrit original of which 
had been known from the Nepalese manuscripts, it provided an- 
other recension, which usually reflects a stage of text-transmission 
older than that of the Nepalese manuscripts.! Accordingly, even 
though a fragment from Central Asia is a small piece, we cannot 
underestimate its value. In this paper I cannot do much, but I 
hope the following report on the Central Asian finds is of use for 
adding a little more to our “fragmentary” knowledge. 


1 The Mahäsudarsana text 


After I had prepared my edition of the Mahāsudaršana text,? the 
following fragments which had escaped my eyes came to my 
notice. 


* I have omitted tone-marks in the transcription of Chinese words. Instead 
a list of characters isadded at the end of this paper. 

Sigla for transliteration of Mss: [ ] restored letters; ( ) damaged letters, 
{ } superfluous letters, ^ ^ interlinear insertions in the Ms itself; ( ) con- 
jectural additions; + lost letters; .. an illegible letter; . single element of an 
illegible letter; O punch hole; * virāma; /// leaf broken off at that place. 

I would like to express my thanks to all my colleagues in Kobe and 
Bhikkhu Pāsādika (Arolsen) for their kind help and advice. 

1 The significance of Central Asian finds has been emphasized repeatedly: 
e.g. Bongard-Levin and Tyomkin 1969; Bechert 1975; Bongard-Levin and 
Vorobyeva-Desyatovskaya 1985; Webb 1986. For the Gilgit Manuscripts, 
see literature quoted in Matsumura 1989: n. 1. 

2 Page and line are cited from my edition (Matsumura 1988 (1)). 
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1.1 Hoernle Collection No. 149/255 


This fragment was published and studied by W. Couvreur for the 
first time (1967). It contains paragraphs [6]—[10—11] of my edition 
and a vocative form of b10, which indicates Ānanda as an interlo- 
cutor and strongly suggests that this fragment belongs to the Ma- 
hāsudaršanasūtra rather than to the Mahāsudaršanāvadāna. It is, 
indeed, merely a small piece, but it contains some interesting read- 
ings. Based on these readings and Couvreur’s ingenious notes, I 
would like to make some more remarks on the fragment and 
amendments to my edition: 

(a) Judging from the connection between a4 and a5, it is likely 
that the Hoernle Ms omits a repetitional phrase which is retained 
in both the Gilgit (p. 14.13-16.4)? and the Turfan Mss (p. 15.12— 
17.4): dvir api trir api..... ity uktvā nädhiväsayati. 

(b) p. 15.9 ca yena rājā should read ca punar yena rājā. The last 
letter of line 4 of the fragment 201 is not very clear, but Couvreur's 
reading p is supported by the Gilgit Ms. 

(e) p. 14.11 ‘pam (a mistyping) should read ‘lam. p. 15.11-12 
(and p. 17.3) (grāmaņ)y(ahk samvidyate me tad should read 
(samvid)y(amte me grāmaņyas tāny. Couvreur reads the last letter 
of a4 as vi, but to me it looks like vo. This syllable may belong to a 
Sanskrit counterpart of Tib. mi dgos-so which connotes a negative 
mood. Cf. Lekesh Chandra 1959—1961: svv. mi dgos = ayukta, mi 
dgos-pa = vaiyarthya. 

(d) For p. 19.3 kusävatya, nagarasya seems to be possible as Cou- 
vreur points out (p. 171), but the former is supported by the Gilgit 
Ms. and the Tibetan version (Cf. Waldschmidt 1950—1951: 322 
n.9). 

(e) “90.6” in Couvreur p. 170 n. 9 is a mistake for “91.1”. Omis- 
sion of dharme prāsāde in b2 is a simple scribal error, just like the 
omission of the same words occurring in the Turfan Ms 202.6 at 
the beginning of [10 —2]. 


1.2 Gö 1017 


À small fragment kept in the Góttingen University, labelled Gó 
1017, connects with a right edge of the folio 214 of Cat. No. 399 (= 
Lüders No. S 360 = MPS 85, 86). Based on this newly identified 
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fragment, my restoration provided in p. 9.1, 9.9 should be correct- 

ed. In the following a transliteration of both pieces together is giv- 

en [a vertical stroke (|) denotes a border between the two pieces]. 
Gö 1017 + Cat. No. 399 (Lüders No. S 360), f. 214. 
Obverse (G6 1017a + MPS 85) 

1 /// $abdena väditra$abdena dānāni dadatah puņyāni kuruta 
u[pavāļsam upavasata Silam samädäya vartadhva[m] (Sa)bdena’ 
ku($)[ä]lvat[yläm ānanda rajadh(a)[n]y[àm] 

2 /// sudar$ano nà[ma] salptabhi ratnais samanvagatas catasrbhi$ 
ca mānusikābhi rddhibhih katamaih saptabhih tadyathā cak- 
rara[t]ne(na ha)staratnena a$[va] 

3 UI strīratnena | O grhapatiratnena pariņāyakaratnena sapta- 
mena’ k[a]tamàbhi$ catasrbhir mānusikābhi rddhibhi rāj(ā) 
ma(h)älsuda] 

4 /// (bh)[üe] (ci)rasthi[t]i] O kah sa caturašīti varsasahasräni ku- 
marakridayam kriditavam’ caturašīti varsasahasrāņi yau- 
va(r)[ajyam kari] 

5 /// (ti) varsasahlasräni mahäräjyam kāritavām' caturasiti var- 
sasahasrāņi rājarsir brahmacaryam acārsīt* yad ānanda rājā 
mahāsudafršano dirghäyu] 

6 ///.hsa catulra($)ilt]i varsasahasräni kumarakakridayam kridi- 
tavām pürvavad iyam rāj[ñ]o mahāsudarša[nasya] rddhilr] it(y) 
[u](cy)ate (puna)[r aparam raja] 

Reverse (G6 1017b + MPS 86) 

1 /// bhirūpo (bhü)ld da(rša)nīya prāsādika atikränta$ ca mānu- 
syakam varnam asampräpta$ ca [dilvyalm] varņa yad 
(ā)[naļnda raja (mah)à[sudar]$a(no bh)[irüpo bhū] 

2 /// vad iyam raljfi[o] mahāsudaršanasya rddhir ity ucyate pun- 
ar aparam raja mahāsudaršana alpabadho bhüd arogajatiyah 
samaļpācanyā] 

8 /// nvlāgaļto nätyul O snayà nāti$ītayā avyābādhayā rtusu- 
khayà _yayāsyāšitapītakhāditāsvāditam samyak sukhena 
(p)laļrlipākam ga] 

4 [// ràjà mahāl O sudaršana alpabadho bhüd arogajätıyah pūrva- 
vald] iyam rajfio mahasudar$anasya rddhir ity ucyate(‘) [punar 
al(p)lal 

5 /// ršano naigamal(jä)[na]jpadänäm priya$ cābhūn manäpa$ ca 
tadyathä putränäm pita rājūo pi mahāsudaršanasya nai- 
gama[ja]napada priya$ ca 
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6 /// d yatha pituh | (p)[ulträh eko yam samayo raja mahāsudar- 
$ana udyanabhümim niryam sarathim àmamtrayati manda- 
ma(n)da(m) [ta]vat sārathe ra[tha]m 

In al the last two items of twelve voices are found (cf. Introduction 

to my edition $8.1), but the order of the twelve items does not 

coincide in the Sanskrit and Tibetan versions. In spite of this di- 

vergency which makes it difficult to ascertain as to how the San- 

skrit words correspond to their Tibetan equivalents, it is beyond 
doubt that vāditrašabdena corresponds to Tib rol-mo'i sgra. Cf. Su- 
zuki, 1934: s. v. vāditra = rol-mo. 


1.3 Cat. No. 2305 = Lüders No. M 1896 


A description of this small fragment, which was discovered in 
Murtuq by the third Turfan expedition, will be presented in a fu- 
ture volume of Sanskrithandschriften aus den Turfanfunden. 


Obverse Reverse 
1 ///++++++++++/// 1 ///++++++++++/// 
2 [//++++++++++]// 2 ///staran.|sotta(r). + ++ +/// 
3 (//+..ni 0 (bh). ../// 3 ///+sya 0 ++/// 
4 (Ur. ni 0 ++/// 4 f//.vāyu 0 Jer 
5 ///+..lsau 0 ++/// 5[[.(a)sada 0 (k). ../// 
6 ///+ryamayam sūcyā++++/// 6///+t++++++++/// 
7 [[[- t VII 7 [[] [II 


a3 = ? [10-7] mapità]ni (a)(bh)[üvam, a4 = [10—9], a5, 6 = [10— 
10], b2 = [10—11], b3 = [10—12], b4 = [10—13], b5 = [10—14]. 

(a) If we estimate the number of syllables in the lacunae, based 
on my edition, it is supposed that one line of this manuscript 
might consist of ca. 55-65 syllables. Between the last extant line 
of the obverse and the first of the reverse, 122 syllables are expect- 
ed. This number leads us to assume that this manuscript might 
have had two more lines between these two extarit lines. What we 
can deduce from this supposition is that the folio contains seven 
lines on each side, and the middle three lines are interrupted by a 
blank space for a punch hole. 

(b) b2: Over a letter r only a part of which remains, we can see a 
very small part of a diacritice vowel-sign which suggests a reading 
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ro. If it is the case, b2 is another counter-evidence against Wald- 
schmidt's emendation of the word to which this syllable belongs, 
to sottara” (see my note [10—11] 11, pp. 64—65). 

(c) In [10—11] a phrase pattikdstrto ..... ubhayāntalohitopadhā- 
nah oceurs twice with a minor variation. If b2 staraņ. | sotta(r) be- 
longs to the first occurrence, a connection of b2 with a6 is smooth 
from the viewpoint of the number of syllables, but it is too far 
from b3 rājaļtasya belonging to [10—12]. On the other hand, if we 
regard b2 as belonging to the second oceurrence, the expected 
number of syllables between b2 and b3 will be 51, if we count vi- 
sarga as one syllable. This number is not so incompatīble with the 
one supposed in (a), but this placement of b2 breaks a smooth con- 
nection of b2 with a6. The only device for avoiding such a guan- 
dary is to suppose that the scribe of this manuscript might have 
omitted a rather long phrase which contains the second occur- 
rence: rājate..... ubhayäntalohitopadhänak (p. 21.20—23.3) by ho- 
moeoteleuton.? 


2 The Catusparisatsütra (= CPS) | The Sanghabhedavastu (= SBV) 


In a series of articles on the Stein Collection, L. de La Vallée Pous- 
sin published some fragments discovered in Miran (1913: 850— 
855). 


2.1 Mi. ii, a (1-4) [I could consult neither the original nor a photo] 


La Vallée Poussin rightly identified this fragment as one episode of 
the SBV, namely the story of the two merchants who served the 
Buddha for the first time. E. Waldschmidt made use of La Vallée 


3 In private communication Dr. Sieglinde Dietz suggested that a small piece 
labelled Cat. No. 2976 might belong to the same folio as 2305, but I did not 
succeed in exactly placing the two pieces. For further investigation, I 
quote Lore Holzmann's (^ Sander) transliteration with minor modifica- 
tions [I have not been able to consult the Ms. itself or its photo]. 


Obverse (?) Reverse (?) 

a ///s(a) a///...a 

b /// .n. raja b /// (m)ayah 
c /// (tu)r vi.. c//] .. kasya 
d///.... .  dJ/[[.. ($31 
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Poussin's transliteration for his edition of CPS which contains the 
same episode (1952—1962: 10, 38—39, 84—92). Although it is im- 
possible to determine whether this fragment belongs to CPS or 
SBV, it is interesting to compare it with the Sanskrit edition of 
SBV which was published many years after the above two works 
(Gnoli 1977-1978). In general, the Miran fragment corresponds 
with the Sanskrit SBV, but there are some important divergencies. 

(a) For Miran a6-7 |... tripusabhalliļkayor vanijoh piņdapātam 
pratilgr]hin]atu hitaya prāņinām, SBV i.123.25—26 reads tani bha- 
gavān pratigrhņātv anukamam upādāya iti. Other related materials 
stand on a side of each of the two. While CPS 72.3 (Cat. No. 505 = 
Lüders No. S 473) is the same as the Miran fragment apart from 
orthographical variants, the Tibetan and Chinese translations of 
SBV agree with the Sanskrit SBV. 

(b) For Miran a7—b1 saceļd aham ekasya mahārājtah| pātram 
pratigrhisyami trayāņām [bhavisyaty anyathätvam] saceld] dvagos 
trayāņām pratigrhilsyami dvayor eļkasya bhavisyaty anyathātvam, 
SBV i.123.26—124.1 reads saced aham ekasya mahārājasyāntikād 
ekam pätram pratigrhisyami (Ms. Sic), trayāņām bhavisyati cetaso 
'nyalhätvam; saced dvayor, dvagor bhavisyati cetaso 'nyathälvam; sa- 
cet trayánüm ekasya bhavisyati cetaso "nyathātvam. Here again CPS 
72.4—5 agrees with the Miran fragment with an exception of omis- 
sion of aham against the Tibetan SBV which shows verbal corre- 
spondence to the Sanskrit SBV. The Chinese SBV is too simplified 
to judge its affiliation. 

(c) In the Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese SBV, the Buddha re- 
cites four stanzas for the merchants, but the first one is omitted in 
the Miran fragment and Cat. No. 505. 

The above examples may. allow us to classify the materials dis- 
cussed here into two recensional groups. 


2.2 Mi. ii, a (5-7). [I could consult neither the original nor a photo] 


La Vallée Poussin did not succeed in the exact identification, al- 
though he refers to Mahāvagga i, 6; i, 9—11. This fragment also be- 
longs to CPS/SBV, and his transliteration is utilized again by 
Waldschmidt (CPS, pp. 10, 45—46, 208-216). Waldschmidt de- 
seribes this folio as „Mi. ii, a (5—7) und (8—12) sind Fragmente 
eines einzigen Blattes“ (p. 10); however, it is only (5—7) that be- 
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longs to the same folio, and (8—12) is "serie de fragments peu util- 
isables” (1913: 850) the transliteration of which is not given by La 
Vallée Poussin [Waldschmidt did not see the manuscripts himself, 
ef. CPS p.45 n. 13]. Accordingly “Mi. lla (5—12)” (CPS p. 45) 
should be corrected to “Mi. ii, a (5—7)”, and "S. 8" (n. 13) to 
“S, 10”. More important is the fact that Waldschmidt’s placement 
of three small pieces involves some problems. In this case too, the 
comparison with SBV (i.148.2—149.13) helps much. Syllables or 
words extant in each line of piece (1) [La Vallée Poussin's designa- 
tion] appear in every three or four lines of Gnoli's printed edition 
of SBV. Through this estimation it is confirmed that the first line 
of the reverse of piece (1) follows the seventh line of the obverse 
without any interval, and consequently, that this folio contains 
seven lines on each side. Waldschmidt places the three pieces in or- 
der of (3)- (1)- (2) from left to right, and regards the extant four 
lines of the obverse of piece (3) as lines 4, 5, 6 and 7 and four of the 
reverse as 8, 4, 5 and 6. This treatment appears very unusual, be- 
cause, if the last of the extant lines of the obverse is line 7, i.e. the 
last line of this folio, the first of the extant lines of the reverse must 
be line 1. Therefore it is required to reconsider the placement of 
the three pieces. It is beyond doubt that sukhä in the last extant 
line of the obverse of piece (3) corresponds to SBV i.148.25 bahuja- 
nasukhäya, and that upetya bha in the second extant line of the 
reverse of the same piece is a counterpart of SBV 149.2 upasarikra- 
mya bhagavato. Accordingly gräma in the fist extant line of the re- 
verse corresponds to SBV 148.82 °grämakas, not to 148.27 °grama- 
kas. Judging from the number of lines of the printed edition of 
SBV between °sukhdya and °grämaka, it is safe to suppose that 
there are two lines between the last extant line of the obverse and 
the first of the reverse of piece (3), in other words, the four extant 
lines of the obverse are lines 3, 4, 5 and 6, and the four of the re- 
verse are 2, 3, 4, 5. Consequently the exact place of piece (3) is not 
left to (1), but right to (2). The aim of the following transliteration 
is no more than to show the correct placement of the three pieces. 
An exact transliteration is to be made from the manuscript itself. 


4 La Vallée Poussin did not identify Mi. xiv, 1. It was identified as MPS by 
Waldschmidt and used for his edition: 1950—1951: 84,120 —124. 
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Obverse [line 1 = SBV i. 148.2; 2 = 148.6; 3 = 148.9—13; 4 = 148.13—16; 
5 = 148.16—21; 6 = 148.22—25; 7 = 148.25—27] 

1/// [a]nagarikam pravraj(e) /// 

2/// labh[e] mah(i) vayam bhadamta /// 


8 /// mavinaye pravra /// yla}n(i) va /// 
4 /// (ya) agārād anaga /// vedayanti kslı] /// 
5 /// tam karaņ(ī) /// loke rhanto bhagavān(e) /// bhiksun ämamtra /// 


6 /// paSebhyo ye divyā ye /// h carata bhiksavas carya /// sukhļā) /// 

7 [// lhitāļya [su]khaya deva[manusyanam] /// nàyan(1)grà /// 
Reverse [line 1 = SBV i. 148.28—30; 2 = 148.31-32; 3 = 148.33—149.2; 
5 = 1497—9; 6 = 149.10; 7 = 149.12—13] 


1/// nasyam (vi) /// [mu]kto ham bhiksavah /// 

2/// (diļvyā ye ca mánusah /// ` nagamisyatha|aha[m]///  grāma /// 

3 (// k....... y (3) [ll nam abhinirmiya ye /// upetya bha /// 

4 /// mukto mu /// māro yam pälpiyäm] /// 
5/// ka..nii/// pàpiyam n(i) /// 


6 /// märasya pàpiyasa! etad a /// 
7 [[| mukto ham bhiksavah sarva[pasebhyo] /// 
1. CPS päpiyasya (1). 


3 The Ratnaketuparivarta 


At the end of the last century, Cecil Bendall borrowed Sanskrit 
manuscripts from the Mahäräja’s library at Kathmandu in order 
to study them.5 Unfortunately sickness prevented him from car- 
ring out thourough research, and photos of these materials were 
entrusted to Louis de La Vallée Poussin.® In his second article on 
these manuscripts, La Vallée Poussin published a Roman transli- 
teration of four folios which he designates "MS. A" together with 
their facsimile in 1908.” He gives a brief outline of the manuscript 
but did not succeed in its identification. Sixty-seven years later, 
Zuiryü Nakamura studied the same four folios together with one 
more folio without any reference to La Vallée Poussin's work or 


5 Bendall 1900 (2). Cf. also Bendall 1900 (1); Hara Prasad Šāstri 1915: 246— 
248 


6 La Vallée Poussin 1907: 375. He says, “il (scil. Bendall) n'en a fait parait 
que deux pièces, d'ailleurs infiniment curieuses, un fragment du Cullavag- 
ga et une page du Bhiksuniprätimoksa de ? Eglise du Mahayana”. The two 
works referred to here may be Bendall 1904 and 1903 (1). 1903 (2) is also 
one of the fruitful results of his Nepal tour. 

7 La Vallée Poussin 1908: 45—51. Although he had a photo of the fifth folio 
(see $4.1), he did not notice that this folio connects directly with the 
fourth folio. 
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Bendall’s report. Nakamura’s fifth folio connects directly with 
the last of the four folios which were studied by La Vallée Poussin. 
On the reverse of the fifth folio a colophon denoting the end of the 
fifth chapter is found, by which Nakamura has succeeded in iden- 
tifying this Ms as the Ratnaketuparivarta, and he provides his 
own transliteration accompanied by a corresponding part of its 
Tibetan and two Chinese translations together with a facsimile of 
the fifth folio. Although Nakamura does not mention it, it is Ben- 
dall himself who noticed this colophon for the first time.? Unfortu- 
nately Bendall's remark escaped eyes of both La Vallée Poussin 
and Nakamura, probably because his statement appeared too 
weak to draw the attention of scholars: “I have not succeeded in 
identifying the Ratna ketu parivarta as a separate work”. 

If we compare the transliterations made independently by the 
two scholars, we recognize that these folios got some more damage 
during sixty-seven years, because in Nakamura's transliteration 
some syllables of the first and the last lines which were read by La 
Vallée Poussin, are missing. Therefore the facsimile published by 
La Vallée Poussin is very important one showing the condition of 
the folios at the end of the last century. 

The first printed edition of the Ratnaketuparivarta by Nalinak- 
sha Dutt, which is based on Serial No. 7 of the Gilgit Mss, lacks a 
part corresponding to the Kathmandu folios. Having regained 
some lost folios, Yenshü Kurumiya edited the same text from the 
same Ms.!! This new edition which luckily includes the portion in 


8 Nakamura 1975. Although Nakamura regards these folios as the Gilgit 
Ms, there seems to be no reason for it (cf. $ 4.1). 
9 Bendall 1900 (2): 345. Besides, Bendall reports three leaves of SP (cf. $ 4.1). 

10 It is in 1908 that one Chinese version of this text was introduced to the 
Western world by Kaikyoku Watanabe (Leumann 1908: 100 n. 1), where, 
however, the Indic original title is reconstructed as the Ratnadhvaja. This 
title is used again in Hoernle 1916: 100—103. 

11 Kurumiya 1978. In his survey of the Gilgit Mss, O. von Hiniiber labels Ser- 
ial No.14 Ratnaketuparivarta and No. 23 „Nicht identifiziert" (1979: 
344[18]-345[19]), but this is incorrect. Kurumiya has regained lost folios 
from Serial No. 23 one folio of which retains the colophon of the fifth chap- 
ter of this text, as von Hinüber himself remarks! As to No. 14, this is the 
Mahäpratisarä, as shown in a concordance of the Gilgit and Nepalese Mss 
provided by Lokesh Chandra (Raghu Vira and Lokesh Chandra 1959— 
1973: part 6, column 11), in spite of von Hinüber’s statement: „Titel in der 
Handliste falsch: Mahāvidyādhāraņī; in FE Titel falsch: Mahāpratisarāv- 


idyärajni“. 
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question makes possible the comparison of the Kathmandu Ms 
with the Gilgit version. Here I refrain from going into details; but 
a concordance and a brief remark will do D 


Folio No. INPS Nakamura  Gilgit Ms Kurumiya 
86a 26(r?) I-A [57b].5 114.11 
86b 26(v°) I-B [58a].8 115.5 
Ta - 27(r°) II-A [58a].7 115.17 
87b 27(v°) H-B [58b].4 116.10 
88a 28(r°) I-A [59a].1 117.8 
88b 28(v°) III- B [59a].5 117.14 
89a 29(r?) IV-A [59b].3 118.9 
89b 29(v°) IV-B [59b].7 119.2 
90a V-A [60a].4 119.11 
90b V-B [60b].1 120.2 


(a) (Kathumandu 86a1) tisthanti yapayamti 

(Gilgit 57b5) tisthamti dhryamti yapayamti 

(Tib 153.16)" bžugs te 'tsho Zin gžes la 
(b)(Kath 86b5) tisthanti yapa + + 

(Gil 5827) /// yamty 

(Tib 155.4) bžugs sin 'tsho la ges pa 
(c) (Kath 8821) t[i]sthant[o] yapa(ya)ntah 

(Gil 5922) lacuna 

(Tib 156.19) bžugs Sin 'tsho la gžes pa rnams la 
Because the three verbs appearing in the above example (a)- (c) 
are often used in a set (e.g. Mvy 6319— 6321), it seems probable 
that the Gilgit version reads these three verbs in (b) and (e), too. If 
so, the Kathmandu Ms. shows a different tradition concerning a 
set of these verbs against the Gilgit version which agrees with the 
Tibetan translation. 


12 Kurumiya 1975 which forms part of the introduction to his edition (1978) 
is published in the same issue where Nakamura's article appears. Both in 
this paper and the introduction to his edition, Kurumiya mentions Naka- 
mura's article, but he does not use it in the critical apparatus to the text. A 
detailed comparison of these two versions is still a desideratum. 

13 La Vallée Poussin's decipherment of numerical symbols is wrong. For the 
numerical symbols in the Gilgit Mss, see Bapat 1961—1962; Matsumura 
1988 (3): Section I. 

14 The Tibetan text is quoted from Kurumiya 1979. 

15 For further examples of this cliché, see Skilling 1979: 25. 
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4 The Saddharmapundarikasütra (= SP) 


4.1 The Kathmandu folios 


Four leaves kept in the Bir Library in Kathmandu were reported 
by Zuiryü Nakamura to belong to SP. Concerning three out of 
these four folios, Nakamura mentions page and line of Kern-Nan- 
jio's edition; on the other hand, as to the fourth folio he says, "I 
sought vainly after the fragments of the fourth sheet in the San- 
skrit text, Tibetan and Chinese translations" (p. 64). Therefore it 
may be safe to reserve the identification of the fourth folio. Naka- 
mura calls these folios Gilgit Ms as in the case of the Ratnaketu- 
parivarta (cf. n. 8). However, as far as “the Gilgit Mss" mean the 
finds discovered by M. A. Stein at Naupur, Nakamura's designa- 
tion should be treated with some degree of scepticism, because 
this material was investigated long before Stein's discovery of the 
Gilgit Mss. Neither Nakamura nor Yuyama is aware of the fact 
that C. Bendall examined these folios on the occasion of his visit to 
Kathmandu in 1898—1899 (see n.5). Under the heading of 
10 leaves of the Buddhist Sanskrit fragments, Bendall reports on 
five leaves: i.e. (1) three leaves of SP, (2) one leaf of the Ratnaketu- 
parivarta (cf. $ 8, especially n. 12) and (3) one leaf of a work on the 
lokadhatu,!8 but his description is too brief to determine whether 
(1) is identical with the material studied by Nakamura or not. 
Some of the photos which were given to Louis de La Vallée 
Poussin by Bendall are now preserved in the Institute for Indology 
and Buddhist Studies of Góttingen University.? Among these pho- 
tos, two sheets have attracted my attention. These two, the shelf 
marks of which are Xc 146(5) and (27), contain the obverse and 


16 Nakamura 1970. His first report on these folios: *Baiyo Hokekyo dankan", 
Hokke-bunka 2 (Sep. 1967), pp. 5—7, was not available to me. These are 
labelled Na by Yuyama 1970: 15 and N4 by Institute for the Comprehen- 
sive Study of Lotus Sutra 1977—1982. 

17 Yuyama regards it as a commentary to SP (1970: 15 n. 14). 

18 Bendall 1900: 345. What is referred to by Hara Prasad Sastri 1915: 248, 
"28. 4 leaves of Saddharmmapundarika in Transitional Gupta", seems to 
be nothing else but the four leaves in question. 

19 A catalogue of the Institute describes Xc 146 as „35 Aufnahmen (86 Teile) 
von Handschriften aus der „Slg. Rāhula Sānkrtyāyana", vormals im Be- 
sitz von L. de La Vallée Poussin, Geschenk von Prof. E. Lamotte“. Of 
course, “Rähula Sankrtyayana” should be corrected to “Cecil Bendall". 
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reverse of five leaves in order from the top, “(Nakamura’s) Bill 
Lib. MSS. III", Ratnaketuparivarta [Folio 90], “Bill Lib. MSS. T”, 
“Bill Lib. MSS. II”, and Bhiksunikarmaväcanä (see n. 6). Accord- 
ingly it is very likely that Bendall’s (1) is Nakamura's I II III and 
Bendall's (3) is Nakamura's IV. The credit for the identification of 
this Ms as SP should go to Bendall. 


4.2 The Gilgit Manuscripts, Serial No. 50 


Serial No. 50 of the Gilgit Mss, which is not reproduced in the fac- 
simile edition (7 FE),? contains two leaves of SP. They belong to 
respectively FE 2785/2786 and 2801/2802, the facsimile of which 
is also published by Shoko Watanabe (= W).”! The latter is much 
smaller but elearer than FE. 


Group B, f. 65 

Obverse: FE 2785 (W 291) one fragment of Ser. No. 50 (KN 

235.10— 239.6) 

kti pi durlabhah )) udakārthī yathā kašcit khaneyāt küpu jan- 

gale’ Suskam ca pamsum pa$yeta khanyamāne punah punah )) 

sa drstvā cintayet tatra /// 

2 t tatra nätidüre jalam iha' )) evam eva tu te dūre buddhajfia- 
nasya īdrša' asrnvanta imam sütram abhavitva punah punah 
)) yada tu gambhiram idam $ravaka /// 

3 ti asanpam jalam ucyate' )) jinasya lenam pravisitvä pravarit- 
và jina cīvaram' mamasane nisīditvābhīto bhāsi sütrimam* )) 
maitrabalam ca /// 

4 thà và bhāsantasya bhaved yatra smaranto mama tan sahet* 
)) ksetrakotisahasresu ātmabhāvo drdho mama’ deSemi dhar- 
mam satvānām ka /// ` 

5 nirmitān* )) bhiksavo bhiksuņīyo ca upāsaka upasikah te sya 
pūjān karisyanti parisàm casamānayi' )) lestu daņdāstathā /// 

6 visyati narair virahite d[e]$e atavyàm parvatesu và )) tato 
syäham daráayi O sya atmabhavam prabhäsvaram* skha- 
li(t)am /// 


m 


20 Raghu Vira and Lokesh Chandra 1959—1978. 
21 Watanabe 1972—1975. 
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yams tasya naikaSah )) etadrSas tasya guna bhavanti catasrīņa 
pari O sana prakāšito sya’ ///ralt](sa) .. kīv. /// 

toseti so prāņasahasrakotyo yathapi buddhena adhisthitast- 
hāt* )) O ye cālpļi /// .rta bh[o]nti satvas te bodhi(s). /// 

rto nama dagamah )) O )) atha khalu bhagavatah purastat 
[tata]h prthlilvipradesat parisanmadhyät saptaratnamayastu- 
po bhyudgatah /// 

dar$aniyah pamcabhih puspagrahani vedika[sa]hasraih svab- 
hyalankrto bahutoranasahasrapratimanditah patākāvaija /// 
gan[dha]m .. .. ca.... s [tle na ca [ga]ndh|e]neyam sarvavati 
lokadhatuh sammūrcehitābhūt* cehatrāvadī cāsya yāvac ca- 
turmahārāj. /// 

Reverse: FE 2786 (W 292) + one fragment of Ser. No. 50 (KN 
240.1-241.14) 

III Xk)ļeKta)nasya' tasmimš ca stüpe trayastrim$atkäyika di- 
vyair mändäravamahämändäravaih puspais tam ratna(s)[tü] /// 
bhäsitas te [yam salddharmapundariko dharmaparyā(ya)[h] 
evam etad bhagavann evam etat sugatah atha khalu tä$ catas- 
rah parsadas tam mahāratnastūpam drstvā vai /// 

vasthitäh atha khalu tasyäm veläyäm mahāpratibhāno bod- 
hi[sat]( v)o mahasatvah sadevamānusāsuram lokam kautüha- 
laprāptam viditvā bhaga /// 

n mahāratnastūpād evamrūpam $abdam nisgcarayaty evam 
ukte bhagavän ma[hàp|r[at]ibhànam bodhisatvam mahasat- 
vam etad avocat* asmin mahälp]r[a] /// 

sti mahāpratibhāna pürvasyàm di$y asamkhyeyāni lokadhātu- 
sahasrāņy atikramya ratnavišuddhā nama [l]ofkadhätul(s) ta- 
tra prabhūta ra /// 

māņo na tāva niryäto nuttaräyäm samyaksambodhau' yāvan 
mayāyam saddharma O pundariko dharmaparyayo bod- 
hisa(tv)àvava /// 

nuttaraya samyaksambodhau [te](na) khalu pu[nalr [ma]ha- 
pratibhäna bhagavatä pra O bhütaratnena tathägatenärhatä 
samyaksam /// 

tathāgatātmabhāvavigrahasyaiko mahäratnastüpah kartavyah 
$esah puna O stüpà mamoddišya kartavyāstasya khalu [p]u /// 
mama ratnastüpo dašasļu] diksu sarvalokadhätusu yesu yesu 
bu(ddha)ksetresv ayam saddharmapundarıko dharmaparyà- 
yah sa(m)prak(a] /// 
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dharmaparyāye [bhälsyamäne parsanmandalasyopari vai- 
hāyasan tisthet* tesam tesäm ca buddhānām bhagavatäm 
ayam saddharmapuņģarī /// 

prabhūtaratnasya tathāgatasyārhatah samyaksambuddhasya 
Sarīrastūpo syàm sahayam lokadhatav asmin saddharmapun- 
darīke dharma /// 


Group B, f. 98 

Obverse: FE 2801 (W 335) + one fragment of Ser. No. 50 (KN 
375.4-376.10) 

/// ylo] na $akya[m] vācā (pari) /// 

UI .rlaka]Sayisyanti’ tesam evam istam vipāko bhavisyati 
yādrš. /// 

/// (sya)[mlti' )) bhütapürvam mahāsthāmaprāptātīte dhvany 
asamkhyeyaih kalpair asamkhyai(y)[|a]tar[air] vlilpullai]r 
alpIr[a] /// 

UI smagarjitasvararäjo nama tathāgato rhan samyaksambud- 
dho loka udapādi' [vildyäcaranasampanın. /// 

UI nusyanam ca buddho bhagavän vinirbhige kalpe mahä- 
sambhavayam lokadhātau' sa khalu punar maha /// 

UI «sa[m]buddhas tasyam mahäsambhaväyäm lokadhätau sa- 
devamānusāsurasya lokasya (pu)rato dharman desaya(ti) /// 
/// tüljarävyädhiparana$okaparidevaduhkhadaurmanasyo- 
payasasamatikramaya [n](irvä)naparyavasänam pratītya(sa) /// 
/// tisamyuktam anuttarām samyaksambodhim arabhyas tat- 
hāgataparyavasānan dharmam dešayati sma’ tasya khalu pu- 
nar mahälsith. /// 

UI tasyärhatah samyaksambuddhasya catvāri(mšad) gamga- 
nadībālikopamāmni kalpakotini(y)[u]ta$atasahasrany āyus- 
(p)ra /// 

Reverse: FE 2802 (W 336) + one fragment of Ser. No. 50 (KN 
376.11- 378.7) 

UI tiniyutasatasahasräni saddharmah sthito bhüc catur- 
dvipaparamanurajahsam[a]n[i] (ka)|l]pakotiniyutasatasahasr. /// 
/// hasambhavayàm lokadhātau tasya bhagavato bhismagarji- 
tasvararājasya tathāgatasyārhatah sa[m]yaksambuddhasya 
parinirvrtasya saddha(rm). /// 

Ui gato rhan samyaksambuddho loka udapādi anayā mahāst- 
hāmaprāpta paramparayāt tasmim lokadhātau bhīsmagarji- 
tasvararājanāmnā /// 
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4 /// ny abhüvan* tatra mahāsthāmaprāpta yo sau tathägatah 
sarvapaurvako bhud bhismagarjitasvarar[a]jo nāma tathagato 
rhan (sa)m[ya] /// 

5 /// sarathih šāstā devanam ca manusyänäm ca buddho bhaga- 
van tasya bhagavatah parinirvrtasya [sa]ddharme ntarhite’ 
saddhar[ma] /// 

6 /// (ri)bhūto nama bodhisatvo mahasatvo bhiksur abhūt* kena 
karanena mahāsthāmaprāpta sa bodhisatvah sadā /// 

7 /// (bhjik(su)nim và upasakam vā.upāsikam và pa$yati tam 
tam upasamkram(y)aivam vadati sma’ na(ha)m ayusmanto 
yusma /// 

8 /// tha yüyam tathāgatā arhantah samyaksambuddhah anena 
mahasthamapraptah palr]y(ä)yena sa [bh]o[dh]i /// 

9 /// (pi sarvam) tam tam upasamkramyaivam samšravayati 
sma’ bhiksum và bhiksuņīm va upā /// 

10 /// (ca)radhvam bhavisyatha ylülyalm] /// 


5 The Samādhirājasūtra (= SR) 


5.1 The Gilgit Manuscripts, Serial No. 50 


One leaf of Serial No. 50 of the Gilgit Mss is the last folio of SR. 
Nalinaksha Dutt who published a complete text of SR for the first 
time”? used Serial No. 46 of the Gilgit Mss as a basic Ms for his 
edition, but it lacks some beginning and ending folios.“ Dutt fills 


22 Dutt vol. II, part i (Srinagar-Kashmir, 1941), ii (Caleutta, 1953), iii (Cal- 
cutta, 1954). This is reproduced with some modifications by P. L. Vaidya 
1961. 

23 Concerning the Gilgit Ms of SR, the wrong information which gives the 
impression that the Gilgit Ms contains only the first 16 chapters is repeat- 
ed several times in reference books (e.g. Filliozat 1953: $ 2008; Bareau 
1964: 132; 1966: 155), as pointed out by Schopen 1977: 207—208. Indeed, 
the Ms was discovered in two instalments and the second contains the first 
17 chapters (not 16), but the whole Ms contains the text of SR from the 
middle of chapter 1 up to the beginning of chapter 39. Schopen's descrip- 
tion is not free from errors either: "eight lines" (p. 207.33) should be cor- 
rected to “seven or eight lines”, “two concentric circles flanked on either 
side by two pen strokes" (p. 208.14—15) to "two concentric circles which 
are sometimes accompanied by two dots, something like a colon, and are 
put between two dvidanda-s", “46.7” (p. 208.20) to “46.8”. He refers to 
"the Arabie numbers written in the space around the string hole" 
(p. 208.22), but I could not find it in any folio in my copy of FE or ina 
microfilm. 
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up these gaps by taking a text from two Nepalese Mss in order to 
provide a complete, but contaminated edition. Judging from the 
shape of the script, it is very probable that the small fragment of 
Serial No. 50 belongs to the same Ms as Serial No. 46. 


D rä 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


6 
7 


Obverse 

[I ++++++++++++d[ildlam] (sa)rvavijfiananirodha /// 

[II #++++++++++ dharmānutpādyatām upädäya )) aya /// 
UI ++++++++ dāma samädhih )) atha khalu bhagavāms tasy- 
am ve(l)lā] /// 

/// +++ O (gu)nan* yathä vipulam ākāšam evam dharmāņa 
laksanam - /// 

[I| +++ Od vaipulyam ucyate )) asmin khalu punar dharma /// 
II ++ rti O käbhüvann anuttaràyàm samyaksambodhau - 
aprameya + /// 

/// elilttäny utpannāni „ayam ca trisāhasramahāsāhasro loka + 
III 

II + .ä$ ca mahäntam pus[pavalr[sam uļtlsrjajmltļi (s)[ma] + 
[d]i viyJā(n)i t[uJ(rya).i-1 + /// 

|I| +++ sulabdhà là ++++++++++++++ /// 

Reverse 

[I| +++ .àrayisyam[t]i ++++++++++++++++/// 

[I| + (ra)ya vācaya parya +.nu++++++++++++++/// 

[I| van aha ~ mahākaruņāvatāram nāmānanda idam sütram 
dharaya + + /// 

UI ++ ya „idam avocad bhagavān attamanas candraprabhah 
kumārabhū + /// 

///Otrah sadevamanusasuragandharvasca loko bhagavato + /// 
/// + «ra vilikhyedam yan maya punyupojita „tenāham kusa /// 
IIl )) e :)) Ill 


The following deviations between the Gilgit Ms and the last por- 
ton of Dutt's edition based'on the Nepalese Mss is to be noted: 


(a) (Gilgit Ms a5) asmin khalu punar dharma 
(Dutt 646.9) asmin khalu punah sarvadharmasvabhāva- 
samatävipaficitasamädhinirdese dharmaparyāye bhäsy- 
amäne 
(Tib P ed. mDo Thu 18427) chos thams cad kyi ran bZin 
mñam pa Bid rnam par spros pa'i tin be dain nes par bstan 
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pa'i chos kyi rnam gran ‘di beom Idan das kyis b$ad pa na 
(Chin T 15.619c7) “When this dharma was taught ..... id 


The Gilgit fragment lacks sarva which appears in the Nepalese 
Mss and the Tibetan translation. Although the Chinese version 
which simplifies this phrase considerably omits sarva, it reads sar- 
va at 619b28. By inserting bcom ldan ‘das kyi (= bhagavatä), the Ti- 
betan translation shows the longest form among all the versions. 


(b) Dutt's edition contains a long description of six kinds of 
earthquakes at 646.15—647.1 and the Tibetan agrees with it 
(184b2-4). Although the corresponding portion of the Gil- 
git fragment is a lacuna (a7—8), judging from the space, it is 
very likely that the Gilgit version omits this long descrip- 
tion, as the Chinese does (619c10). 


(c) (GMs a8) .a$ ca mahāntam pus[pavalr[sam u]t[srja]m[t]i 
(s)[ma] 
(Dutt 647.3) devata$ ca mahantam divyam puspavarsam 
utsrjanti sma 
(Tib 184b5) lha dag kyan me tog gi char chen po 'bebs so 
(Chin 619c10) “scattering celestial flowers ..... n 


On the one hand, the Gilgit and Tibetan versions omit divyam, on 
the other, the Chinese which reads divyam agrees with the Nepale- 
se Mss. 

Before Dutt's edition was published, K. Régamey who studied 
three chapters of SR with serupulous care concluded that Naren- 
drayašas Chinese translation (557 A.D.) differs considerably 
from the Nepalese Mss and the Tibetan version that show in gen- 
eral close agreement with each other and contain, in many cases, 
longer expressions than the Chinese. If we apply the principle of 
lectio brevior, the Chinese version appears to be the original, but 
according to Regamey, Narendrayasas’ version does not represent 
the original text, but either an abridged translation or a text based 
on a shorter recension (1938 (1):10—11). Following Régamey's 
opinion, Nalinaksha Dutt who edited the Gilgit version pointed 
out that the Gilgit Ms shows closeness to Narendraya$as’ transla- 
tion against amplified versions, i.e. the Tibetan translation and 
two Nepalese Mss. Further, he asserts that of the two Nepalese 
Mss, Ms B is closer to the Tibetan than Ms A (Dutt 1939—1959: 
vol. II pt. i, pp. i- ii). 
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Having examined all available materials, Shinkan Murakami 
(= Hirano) concluded the chronological order of the compilation 
of SR must be as follows: Xian-gong's partial translation — Naren- 
draya$a' translation and the Gilgit Ms — the Tibetan version — 
Ms B - Ms A.* What attracts our notice in this conclusion is that 
Narendrayašas” version and the Gilgit Ms belong to the same 
stage, but we must not neglect deviations pertaining to these two 
versions. If we take into account a newly published fragment (see 
$ 5.2), it is clear that the above conclusion needs amendment. 


5.2 Leningrad Manuscript Collection, SI P/67(11) 


A facsimile of the obverse of this fragment was published in 1971,25 
but it is only in 1979 that a facsimile of both sides together with a 
Roman transliteration was provided by G. M. Bongard-Levin 
1979. It occupies a gāthā portion of chapter 17 of Dutt's edition. 
Because the verses are composed exclusivley in Upajāti (Indra- 
vajra/Upendravajrà), an estimation of the number of syllables in 
the lacunae is possible. However, in his transliteration this has 
been left out of consideration and a few errors are found: e. g. the 
Second letter in a1 is not a visarga as Bongard-Levin thinks, but a 
numerical symbol denoting “2”. Therefore it may not be super- 
fluous to present my own transliteration [a vertical stroke indi- 
eates the end of a pada]. 


Obverse 
1 //[ +++ yu 2 jfiàne$va[ra]syapi puräsi buddhah teje$varo nāma 
mahāpratāpa t[e]j[es]v[a] 


2 ——..-.—-- | —--- —. (saha)sra cäyu 3 teje$varasyapi purà 
babhüva' mahe$varo nama jinah sva 
8 —-|--.— -v .-. masyah varsāņa kotih paripūrņa āyu 4 ma- 


hešvarasyāpi pura hi buddhah brahma 


24 Hirano 1966. For partial translations in Chinese which are thought to re- 

flect older stages of the textual history of SR, see Murakami 1968. For SR 
' quoted in the Prasannapadä which seems to represent a recension differing 

from all known versions, see Hachiriki 1966; Mitsukawa 1967. 

25 Bongard-Levin and Tyomkin 1969: 66. Cf. also 1967; Bongard-Levin 1971: 
235. 

26 Bongard-Levin says erroneously “chapter 27” three times (1971: 235 n. 20; 
1969: 66 n. 22; 1979: 66). . 
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A <=- LC brahmasvarasya dvipadottamasya da$avar- 
sakotyah paripūrņa āyuh 5 brahmasvarasyā 

5 „u-u--| = -.— —. jinapradhāna ganeSvarasyapratipudgala- 
sya' dpi tadà varsasahasra cayuh 

6 6 2—.- —. | * sešvaro nama maha hi buddhah ghose$- 


varasya dvipadottamasya” = —~ kotih pa 
7 .—.— -72-.--.. rā babhiiva’ ghosattamo nama (ja)[galt- 


pradipah ghosotta[masya dvipa](d)otta 


Reverse 

1--]|z-.--..-.- .u [8 ghosolttamasyäpi puräsi buddhah 
candränanon... - ~ — Šm. ca 

2 —.,— —..—-- - | .ätri(m)diva hy ekam abhüt kilayuh 9 candrä- 
nanasyapi pura «— — sūryāna 

3 ——..—.— - | £ - nanasyäpratipudgalasya hy astādaša varsa- 
sahasra cäyuh 10 süryänanasyäpi 

4 „== - | —- O nama (ba)bhüva nātha' brahmänanasya dvi- 
padottamasya trevimáatir varsasa'hasra cayu 11 

RI hmavasur nama babhüva visnuh brahma- 
vasaur devamanusya $ästuh astādaša varsasahasra 

6 —— 12 --.--..-. ete dve ca Sate lokavināyakānām' 
érnudhva naman iha kirtiyi 

gl A 1(3) anirditäga$ ca vighustaghosa’ 
vighustateja$ ca vighusta 


As the above transliteration shows, the Leningrad fragment con- 
tains ten verses (vss. 3—12) and the last syllable of vs. 2 and padas 
ab of vs. 13, which correspond to Dutt’s edition 11.220.18— 224.2. 
Some lines of these pages of Dutt’s edition are not traceable in FE. 
FE 2576 (= 62b?) corresponds to Dutt 218.3—219.5 and 1577 (= 
64a?) to 222.10—224.7; therefore, there must be one folio (= 63ab?) 
between FE 2576 and 2577. It is not clear whether Dutt edited 
219.5—222.10 based on the Gilgit Ms which is not found in FE or 
the Nepalese Mss only. Dutt’s references to the reading of the Gil- 
git Ms (Dutt’s “C”: p. 221 nn. 2,3) suggest that he used the Gilgit 
Ms. However, strangely enough, Dutt puts an opening square 
bracket at 219.5 but a closing one correlating with it nowhere oc- 
curs. Anyhow, this situation makes possible the comparison of the 
Leningrad fragment with the Gilgit Ms only from vs. 8. 
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(a) vs. 8be [the verse number is of the Leningrad fragment]. 
(Len. a7) ghosattamo nama (ja)[galtpradipah ghosotta[masya 
dvipa](d)otta — — 
(Gil. 2577.1) ghosanan[o] (n)àma ++](ä)bhüsi: ghosänana(s)ya 
[d]v[ipado]ttamasya i 
(Tib. mDo Thu 61a8) dbyans kyi źal žes bya ba rgyal ba byun // 
rkan gñis gtso bo dbyans kyi žal gyi van // 
(Chin. T 15.569a18—19) hao yue sheng shang wei shi deng / bi 
sheng shang fo shi dao shi?. 

Len. ghosätiamo is simply.a scribal error for ghosotiamo. Chin. 
shi dao shi suggests its Indic original as lokavināyaka (cf. vs. 18b). 
Otherwise Chin. agrees with Len. against Gil. = Tib. 


(b) vs. 10c. 

(Len. b3) [sürya]nanasyapratipudgalasya 

(Gil. 2577.3) süryananasya dvipadottamasya 
(Tib. 61b2) rkan gfiis gtso bo fii ma'i Zal gyi yan // 
(Chin. 569223) bi ri mian fo wu bi zun? 

Len. = Chin. against Gil. = Tib. 


(e) vs. 11d. 

(Len. b4) trevimsatir varsa/sahasra cāyu 11 
(Gil. 2577.4) dvātrmš$atim varsasahasra ayuh )) 
(Tib. 61b3) tshe tshad lo ni ston phrag fii $u’o // 
(Chin. 569225) shou ming er wan san qian sui 


Len. = Chin. (23000 years) against Gil. (32000) and Tib. (20000). 


(d) vs. 12be. 
(Len. b5) [bra]hmavasur name babhüva visnuh brahmävasur de- 
vamanusya Sastuh 
(Gil. 2577.5) |si: brahmayyasasya dvipadottamasya 
(Tib. 61b3) tshan pa'i span pa Zes bya rgyal ba byun // rkan gíiis 
gtso bo tshans pa'i sfian pa yi // 
(Chin. 569226 —2/7) qi fo hao vue fan po sou / bi fan po sou tian ren 
shid 

With an exception of visņu which is not translated in Chin., Len. 
agrees with Chin. against Tib. = Gil. 


(e) vs. 14a. 
(Len. b7) anirditāgas ca vighustaghosa” 
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(Gil. 2577.6) anantaghosaá ca viSistaghoso 
(Tib. 16b4) mtha' yas dbyans dan rnam par grags pa’ idbyans / 
(Chin. 569b1) wu hui shen fo pu yin fo* 

I have not been able to understand well Len. anirditägas, but it 
is at least clear that it differs from Gil. anantaghosa$ = Tib. mtha' 
gas dbyans. 

The above examples (a)-(e) may suffice to show that the Gilgit 
Ms is not so close to Chin, but in many cases it agrees with Tib, 
whereas the Leningrad fragment shows a rather close agreement 
with Chin. This observation is confirmed by the following further 
comparison of Len. with other materials in the case of vss. 3—7, in 
which, unfortunately, we cannot consult the Gilgit manuscript. 

(f) vs. 3b. 
(Len. al) teje$varo nāma mahāpratāpa 
(Dutt 221.2) teje$varo nama jino abhüsi 
(Tib. 61a3) gzi brjid dban phyug ces bya rgyal ba byun // 
(Chin. 569a8) wei de zi zai da shi li 
Len. = Chin against Dutt = Tib. 
(g) vs. Ab. 
(Len. a2) mahe$varo nama jinah sva — — 
(Dutt 221.6) mati$varo nama jino abhüsi 
(Tib. 6124) blo gros dban phyug ces bya rgyal ba byun 
(Chin. 569210) hao da zi zai zi ran zhi® 
It seems that Len. jinah is not translated in Chin but zi ran V zhi 


corresponds to sva — —. Dutt well agrees with Tib. 

(h) vs. bed. 

(Len. a4) brahmasvarasya dvipadottamasya daSavarsakotyah pa- 
ripürna àyuh 


(Dutt 221.11-12) brahmesvarasya dvipadottamasya caturdašo 
varsasahasra āyuh 

(Tib. 61a4—5) rkan gñis gtso bo tshans pa'i dban phyug gi // tshe 
yitshad ni lo khri bZi ston gyur // 

(Chin. 569213) bi fan sheng fo liang zu zun / shou ming man zu yi 
yisui® 

Len. = Chin. against Gil. = Tib. 

(i) vs. 6bed. 

(Len. a5) [gaņešvaro nama] jinapradhana gaņešvarasyāpratipud- 
galasya' sastis tadā varsasahasra cayuh 
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(Dutt 222.4—6) gane$varo nama jino abhüsi / gaņešvarasya dvipa- 
dottamasya sadvarsakotyah paripūrņa äyuh // 

(Tib. 6186-7) tshogs kyi dban phyug ces bya rgyal ba byun // 
rkan gūis gtso bo tshogs kyi dban phyug gi / tshe yi tshad ni lo 
grans bye-bar tshad 

(Chin. 569a14—15) hao zhong zi zai zui sheng li / bi zhong zi zai wu 
bi zun / shou ming man zu liu yi sui! 

The life span of Gane$vara is different in all versions: Len. 
60000, Dutt 60000000, Tib. 10000000, Chin. 600000000. Otherwi- 
se Len. agrees with Chin., if zui sheng li corresponds to jinapradha- 
na, against Dutt = Tib. 


(j) vs. 7b. 
(Len. a6) [gholsesvaro nama maha hi buddhah 
(Dutt 222.8) ghoseSvaro nama jino abhüsi 
(Tib. 61a7) dbyans kyi dban phyug ces bya rgyal ba byun // 
(Chin. 569a16) qi fo hao yue sheng zi zai! 
The Chinese counterpart of makā hi buddkah is not found, 
whereas Dutt agrees with Tib. 


6 The Ašoka Legend 


The Divyāvadāna contains four chapters concerning the Ašoka 
legend (chapters 26—29); however, this Sanskrit version is attend- 
ed with some defects. Not only does it narrate merely a part of the 
whole legend, but also the sequence of the chapters is different 
from the original order which is known from the two Chinese 
translations: viz. A-yu-wang zhuan (= Zhuan) and A-yu-wang jing 
(= Jing). “Asokävadäna” is customarily used as title of the whole 


27 The relations between the fragments of the Ašoka legend in the Divyāva- 
dàna and the two Chinese complete versions and the incomplete one in the 
Za a-han jing are so complicated that it is not easy to see at first glance 
which passages correspond to each other. For this purpose, some compara- 
tive tables have been published so far: Hajime Nakamura 1966: 404—405; 
Tsukamoto 1973: 130—131 [I could not consult 2nd enlarged ed.], 1973 (2): 
282—283. Without reference to any of them, J. W. de Jong recently pub- 
lished his own concordance, in which, however, he does not take into ac- 
count the Za a-han jing (de Jong 1987). More important is that he seems to 
be unaware that the order of the chapters of the A-yu wang zhuan given in 
the Taisho edition (and the Shukusatsu edition, too, which Przyluski's 
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legend,” but “Asokävadäna” is, in fact, nothing but the title of 
chapter 29 of the Divyävadäna. 

The Ašoka legend narrates the reason why Kashmir became a 
centre for meditation three times in chapters which are not found 
in the Sanskrit fragment in the Divyävadäna (cf. Demičville 1954: 
341 n.2). The last part of the third story in Sanskrit is transmitted 
in a folio of Serial No. 13 of the Gilgit Ms, i.e. FE 1452, to which 
Zhuan T 50.120b7 — 14? and Jing T 50.161a28—b9 correspond. It is 
reproduced with some modifications in Fu fa-zang yin-yuan 
zhuan, T 50.304a29—b8. The text of this fragment is much closer 
to Jing than to Zhuan, as the Divyāvadāna is. It seems that Serial 
No. 13 of the Gilgit Mss, in which the Päm$upradänävadäna is 
also found, does not inelude the whole Asoka legend, because this 
story ends at a5 and is followed by the Dharmarucyavadàna which 
has no relation to the Ašoka legend. 


FE 1452 

IIl +++ .. po gacchamy aham samāpattisukham anubhavisy- 

āmīti kaSmiramamndale ca 

2 /// (ka\($)miramamdalam gatvā giriguhām (guhām) pravisya 
samāpattisukham anubhavati , 

3 /// ++ (a)rhatva(m) präpto vimuktisukhasamvedi tasyam ve- 
layam gatham bhasate’ || Sana 

4 [|| +++ (sa)madhih girivaravivarävivaresu dhyàyam āna ^h^ 
kah Sitam pranapotah vahi 

5 /// +..(rva)h suvimuktacitto arha imam gāthām abhasata: IB 
evam maya Sruta 

6 /// ++ (a)näthapindadasyäräme tena khalu samayena pam@ 
camattrani ba 

7 UI ++ pallipattanaräjarästradhänisu camcūryamāņāni samu 
() dratatam anuprapta 

8 ///.. vanijas tam mahasamudram drstvà sambhinnamänasä na 
prasaham te samavataritum pa 


m 


translation (1923) is based on) does not necessarily retain the original or- 
der. A comparative table of the Qi-sha edition and the (second) Korean 
edition is presented in Matsumura 1988 (2): 79 [This comparative table 
will be published in the Proceedings of the Symposium]. 

28 E.g. Przyluski 1923; Lamotte 1958: 261. 

29 Translated by Przyluski 1923: 363— 364. 

30 For the compilation of this text, see Maspero 1911. 
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7 The Maitreyapariprecha 


Ch. 0079B of the Stein Collection was published by Louis de La 
Vallée Poussin without identifieation.?! He reads the folio number 
written on the obverse as *292 (?)" with reservation, but it is with- 
out any doubt “292”? From the names of Maitreya and 
Jyoti(r)vikriditabhijfia which occur in the text, I have identified 
this fragment as the Maitreyapariprechā, the 41th sütra (in the 
Tibetan version; the 42th in the Chinese translation??) of the Ma- 
haratnaküta collection. The present fragment corresponds to the 
following places: 


Byams-pas žus-pa'i le'u. Peking No. 760(41), dKon-brtsegs 'I 
88b8—90b1. 

Mi-le pu-sa suo wen hui. T No. 310(42), vol. 11.629a19—b16. 
Mi-le pu-sa suo-wen ben-yuan jing. T No. 349, vol. 12.187c17— 
188215. 


A detailed study of this text in a line proposed by K. Régamey*4 
and pursued by Python 1973 is a desideratum. I have a plan of 


31 La Vallée Poussin 1911: 1077-1079. To this article a facsimile of the ob- 
verse only is added. A facsimile of both sides is published in Stein 1921: Pl. 
CXLI. 

32 Against the old tradition, some modern scholars are inclined to think that 

a big collection named Ratnaküta was compiled by Bodhiruci in China: cf, 

Nagao 1973. The folio number “292” suggests that the Maitreyapari- 

prechä would belong to a rather big collection, but “292” is not big enough 

to put this text in the 41st (or 42nd) place as the actual Ratnaküta does. 

Indeed, it may be possible to assume the existence of a smaller collection 

which had not contained some sütras, such as texts translated into Tibetan 

from Chinese (cf. Pelliot 1914: 122-128; Lalou 1927: 233—259. Cf. also 

Japanese publications mentioned in Nagao 1973: 24 n.1), however, this 

cannot be more than speculation. The discovery of other folios belonging 

to the same Ms will give a clue. 

Accordingly, Lalou’s description “dans un ordre identique” (1927: 244) 

should be correeted. However, it should be noted that the 42nd sütra of 

Tib and the 41st of Chin are also entitled Maitreyapariprechā. 

34 Rēgamey 1938 (2): 1-3, 10—12, 14—15. Only one point on which I do not 
agree with Rēgamey is his statement: “In such instances (scil. Chin is more 
correct than Tib) the »critical translation« should be based rather on the 
Chinese text" (p. 10). According to my opinion, we should translate from 
the same text consistently even in the case where the other text shows a 
"better" reading, in order to avoid making a new contaminated version. 
For a general argument on this problem, see Matsumura 1986. 


3 


Ki 
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compiling a collated edition of the Tibetan version with an anno- 
tated translation, but here I confine myself to provide only an im- 
proved transliteration. 


Obverse 

1 päragas tvam atah asamasama lokabandho niruttarah vinäya- 
kah pravarabuddhe karu ++ .y. A +++++++t+++++++ 
+++++++++++++++++++++++++++++.., i. nyas. 
datz a(tha kha)fllv [a] 

2 yusmān ānando bhagavamtam etad avocat* à$caryam bhaga- 
van yāvad ayam maitreyo bodhisatvo mahäsatvah pratibhāna- 
sampannah ++++++++++++ (Sakah) ++++++++ 
(dega)kah (y)à]vae ca galm]bhirapadadharmadesakah yāvad 
anusandhipada 

3 dharmadesakah bhagavän aha’ na khalu punar ananda mai- 
treyo bodhisatvo mahāsatvo mām etarhi sammukham gāthāb- 
hir abhistavati' bhūtapūrvam ānandātīte dhvani dašāsamkhye- 
yäh kalpäh paripürnäh yadäsit tena kālena tena samayena jyo- 
tivikriditabhijfio nā 

4 ma tathägato rhàm sammyaksambuddho loka udapädi vidyä- 
caranasampa O nnah sugato lokavid anuttarah purusadamya- 
sārathih $astà ddevamanusyänäm buddho bhagavän* atha 
khalv ànanda tena kälena tena samayena bhadraSuddho nāma 
brähmanadärako bhüd abhirüpah 

5 prāsādiko daršanīyah paramasubhavarnapuskalataya sa O 
manvägatah atha so ntarāpaņamadhyagato dräksit tam jyotivi- 
kriditabhijfiam tathāgatam arhamtam sammyaksambuddham 
$äntendriyam Säntamänasam uttamadamasamathaparama- 
päramipräptam 

6 paramadamašamathaparamapāramiprāptam nāgam jitendri- 
vam hradam iväccham viprasannam anāvilam suvarņayūpam 
ivābhyudgatam $riyäd räjamänam tapamänam virocamanam 
dvätrm$adbhir mahäpurusalaksanais samanvagatam atha tam 
drstva tasyaitad a 

7 bhüd ä$caryam yävad divyo yam tathägatakäyo jvalati varne- 
na jvalati tejasā $ryayä jvalati' laksanair atha khalu bhadra- 
$uddho brähmanadäraka evam äha aho ham apy evam eva ca 
jvaleyam va(rn)ena tejasä $riyaya laksanai($) [ca] 
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Reverse 

atha khalu (bhadra)$uddhasya brāhmaņadārakasyaitad abhūd 
yanv aham ātmānam bhagavatah prajiiapayeyam atha khalu 
tasminn eva samaye........ prthivyām nipatitah tasyaitad ab- 
hut saced aham anāgate (dhvani (tä)dr$a)h syām yādrg jyotivi- 
krīditābhijūa(s) ta 

thāgato rhàm sammyaksambuddhah samspráati mam esa tat- 
hagata$ caraņābhyām atha khalv änanda jyotivikrīditābhijias 
tathāgato bhadra$uddhasya brähmanad(ära)kasya cetasaiva 
cetahparivitarkam àjfiaya yenāsau bhadrašuddho brähmanadä- 
rakas tenopasam(krä)mad upa 

samkramya bhadrašuddhasya brāhmaņadārakasya kāyam ca- 
ranabhyam spr O šati sma samanamtarasprsta$ ca khalu punar 
ananda jyotivikriditabhijfiena tathāgatena bhadrašuddhasya 
brāhmaņadārakasya kāyam caraņābhyāmm atha tasminn eva 
samaye 

nutpattikadharmaksāmtipratilābho bhūd atha khalv ānanda 
jyotivi O kriditabhijfias tathagatah prsthato valokya bhiksu- 
samgham āmantrayati sma' asya punar bhiksavo bhadrašud- 
dhasya brähmanadärakasya na kena cit käya$ caraņābhyām 
sprasta 

vyah tat kasmād dhetor eso hy anägate dhvani tathāgato bha- 
visyati atha O khalv änanda tasminn eva samaye divyam cak- 
sum’ pürvakarmavipäkajam pratilabhamti sma’ pūrvakarma- 
vipàkajam divyam S$rotram paracittajīānam pūrvanivāsā- 
nusmrti (rd)dhi 

vikurvitam ca pratilabhati sma’ atha khalu punar änanda bha- 
dra$uddhasya brähmanadärakasya tatah pa ++ ZA .m 
EE EE E EE E EE EE EE EE E EE m HH nn 
$e 
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Reviews 


Information Mongolia. Compiled and Edited by The Academy of 
Sciences MPR. Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1990. 


This glossy, expensive volume, subtitled “The Comprehensive Reference 
Source of the People's Republic of Mongolia (MPR " is an encyclopedic 
guide to the country. It is arranged topically in thirteen sections ranging from 
the description of the MPR’s geography, flora and fauna to the history of 
Mongolia, present-day political and social organization, economie issues, cul- 
ture and traditions. Undoubtedly the student, scholar or businessman who 
would like to know more about certain aspects of Mongol life may find in this 
book an easily accessible reference tool that will provide information other- 
wise difficult or even impossible to obtain, given the isolation that has sur- 
rounded Mongolia for so many years. 

The reader of the CAJ, however, should be aware that this publication, even 
though eompiled under the direction of the highest academic authorities in the 
MPR, cannot be regarded as a scholarly work. Truly, it does not aim at being 
anything of the sort, but, for a publication which is "the work of the foremost 
expertsin many disciplines and spheres of activity”, and resulted from the col- 
laboration of over a hundred people between contributors and translators, one 
cannot help wondering whether a better product should not be expected. 

The main caveat stems from the overall standpoint, or vision, that informs 
the work. This is well described on the cover flap as the *revolutionary mood 
of independence and national self-assertion now prevailing at all levels of 
Mongolian society." In other words, behind this work there is the conscious 
will of the authors to uphold their national heritage, and present the MPR 
and its people respectively as the seat and the keepers of that heritage. While 
an overly nationalistic “mood” can be understood (and accepted) under cer- 
tain political circumstances, in particular when a people or nation suffer from 
foreign oppression, it seems excessive in the case of Mongolia, today a fully 
independent country, and betrays a lack of confidence that the Mongols have, 
in my view, no reason to feel. 

This is particularly evident in the historical section, where a constant effort 
is made to identify ancient inhabitants of Mongolia with the ancestors of pres- 
ent-day Mongols. For instance, the Northern Ti of the Chinese sources are re- 
garded as “proto-Mongolian tribes” (p. 91). On p. 92 we find that the twenty- . 
four aristocrats (Ch. ta-ch’en) who held the highest positions in the empire un- 
der the Shan-yü (here spelled Shan’yuz) were called tümnii noyon, a Mongol 
term which never appears in the historical sources. In fact, there is no basis to 
assume that the Hsiung-nu were related to the modern Mongols, and most 
scholars who have investigated the matter (such as Doerfer, Pulleyblank, Bai- 
ley, and others) would deny that they ever spoke a Mongol or proto-Mongol 
language. No apparent distinction is made between Huns and Hsiung-nu, 
(who here appear under the name Hiinnii), and we also learn (p. 92) that "the 
Huns De, the Hsiung-nu] had their own written language, the symbols of 
which were similar to the letters of the Orhon script.” If this could be verified, 
it would be a discovery of momentous importance, since it would certainly 
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contribute greatly to solving the mistery of the Hsiung-nu language. Unfortu- 
nately, no photographs or references are given, and this reviewer suspects that 
at the origin of this sentence there is a case of misdating by some overly enthu- 
siastic Mongol archaeologist, who took Turkic inscription for Hsiung-nu ones. 
(We miay also add, for the record, that according to the known written 
sources, the Hsiung-nu did not have a written language). Again on p. 92, im- 
mediately after the sentence quoted above, we find that, during the early peri- 
od of the Han dynasty, the Hsiung-nu controlled “the territory through which 
ran the Great Silk Road linking China with the Moslem West”: the Hegira 
has been here brought back in time by some eight centuries (by the way, why 
call the Silk Road “Great”?). 

The at least partial ‘invention’ of a Mongol past is also noticeable in a num- 
ber of other instances, e.g., "the ancient Mongolian tribe of the Dünhü De 
Tung Hu)" (p. 92); “the Jujan, [...] probably belonged to proto-Mongolian 
tribes" (p. 93); “historiographie literature related them [i.e. the Khitan (here 
called Kidan)] to the Dünhü, and confirms their common ethnic origin with 
the Mongol tribes of Uhan [sic], Xian'pi, Muyun, Toba, Jujan and others" 
(p. 95). 

Inthelanguage section we have other examples of this general approach. On 
p. 60 it is said that "the Mongolian written language was already in existence 
at the beginning of the eight century"; one may wonder how the authors have 
reached that conclusion, since no samples of Mongolian written language be- 
tween the eighth and the twelfth centuries have survived at all, nor we have, to 
the best of my knowledge, other indications (such as Chinese records) that 
would support the existence of a specifically Mongolian written language at 
that time. Also, great relevance is given to the highly debatable theory that 
*the Mongols did not adopt their writing from the Uigur [sic] in the thirteenth 
century, but simultaneously with the Uigur they adopted it from the 
Sogdian." 

The singling out of portions of a historical and cultural heritage that be- 
longed to the entire “Altaic” world (and many would probably find even this 
definition to be restrictive) in order to make them into the specific past of the 
Mongols, does indeed make one suspect that the afore mentioned "national 
self-assertion” has overshadowed considerably the objectīvity and detachment 
that the “information” of the title would seem to suggest. 

Since this work deals more with the present than with the past, however, 
the reader may gloss over the historical inaccuracies, ahd concentrate on the 
other sections, in particular those on the social and politieal organization, 
economy, education, and science. The problem here is that so much has 
changed during the last two years (which is presumably when the book went 
to press) to make most of the data hopelessly outdated. The end of the social- 
ist system in Mongolia and the transition to a pluralistic parliamentary sys- 
tem has naturally ignited the deepest changes in the way Mongolia functions, 
and even in the way of living of her inhabitants, to the point that today's 
Mongolia bears in many respects little resemblance to what it was only a few 
months ago. 

` To start with, a new constitution has been recently approved (it becomes 
effective in February 1992), which radically eliminates all forms of what was 
defined in the old constitution (art. 1, here on p. 145) as "socialist democracy". 
Also, according to the new constitution, not only all national symbolism will 
be changed, including the national emblem, anthem, and flag (the old ones are 
here described on pp. 4 and 5), but also the name itself of the country (from 
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Mongolian People's Republic to Mongolia). The old constitution (here on 
pp. 143-146) of course has become equally outdated. Moreover, the new par- 
liament will be formed by seventy-one representatives — they were three 
hundred and seventy — elected through multy-party elections from an equal 
number of constituencies, and the new constitution also upholds the principle 
of separation between the legislative, executive, and judicial powers. The col- 
lapse of the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party as the wielder of politi- 
cal power and the emergence of a variety of other parties and social organiza- 
tions will in a short time change dramatically the political and social texture 
of the country. These changes will also soon be felt in the spheres of education, 
science, and culture, and there is no doubt that the freedom of cultural and 
artistic expression will contribute to the revival of the traditional arts and to 
the development of creativity. This trend, which has already started in sectors 
like pop music and cinema, will in a short time transform the cultural scene, to 
the point that the “people’s artists” portrayed in this work (pp. 361-380, pas- 
sim) willonly beregarded as the representatives of the past. 

The economie section, although generally well-balanced, and probably the 
best description to date of the Mongol industrial, agricultural (which here in- 
cludes animal husbandry as well as arable farming), and minerary outputs, 
also suffers from the same problems. Naturally, the economic structure of the 
country eannot be changed by decree like the national constitution, and the 
whole process of transition from a socialist to a private system of ownership 
will take some time. However, the recent dissolution of the Council for Mu- 
tual Economic Assistance, (the treaty of economic cooperation among social- 
ist countries), the departure of thousands of ex-Soviet technicians and scien- 
tifie advisors, and the stress on private ownership, not to mention the end of 
the Soviet Union as such, and the full re-evaluation of relations with Western 
countries, are changes of such magnitude as to render absolete any informa- 
tion provided here in this respect. We should also notice that the bibliography 
Stops at the year 1987, and the data relative to population, industry, agricul- 
ture, trade, transport, and education provided in the section “The MPR in 
Figures" (pp. 453—482) generally stop at the year 1988. Given the changes 
that have occurred after 1988, it is impossible to say how reliable these figures 
are for present-day estimates or projections, but certainly they ought to be 
taken with more than a pinch of salt. 

A valuable appendix to the volume are the maps, nineteen in all, which, 
with the possible exception of the one on physical geography (poorly de- 
signed), are generally good and very useful. 

Insummation, we must say that, with the exception of those sections on ter- 
ritory, climate, and political geography (the name of the capital, Ulan Bator, 
probably will not change, although there have been talks about it), very little 
escapes the general feeling that the book is already outdated, and that it does 
not convey a correct picture of Mongolia as it is today. Granted that changes 
have taken place at an extremely rapid pace, one may wonder why the editors 
have decided to go to press when it was clear that the reality they were pre- 
senting was shortly going to be superseded by something else (and this much 
could certainly be foreseen). However it may have been, Pergamon Press, if it 
continues to exist (which is not certain, given the considerable difficulties 
faced by the heirs of the Maxwell empire) should probably consider publishing 
a second edition, without hurry. 


Cambridge Nicola Di Cosmo 
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Erwan Temple, Bibliographie du Tibet. Tome 1: Bouddhisme. 
Saintes/France: Tibet Diffusion 1992, 269 pp. FF 275,—. ISBN: 
290393102X 


Das wachsende Interesse an Tibet — besonders seiner Religion — hat im Laufe 
der Jahre dazu geführt, daß dieses Land mit seiner reichen Literatur und Tra- 
dition nun den Platz einnimmt, der ihm von seiner Bedeutung her zukommt. 
Dementsprechend ist die Zahl der Veröffentlichungen ständig angestiegen, so 
daß heute zur Orientierung genaue Bibliographien der oft an verborgener Stelle 
erschienenen Beiträge dringend erforderlich sind. Der vorliegende Band ist, so 
das „Preface“ (p. 9), den Veröffentlichungen zum tibetischen Buddhismus ge- 
widmet, die in westlichen Sprachen seit dem 19. Jahrhundert erschienen sind. 
Die mehr als 2600 Eintragungen im Hauptteil des Bandes („Bibliographie“, 
pp. 13-167) umfassen Bücher, Aufsätze und einzelne in Universitäten ange- 
fertigte Schriften. Mehr als ein Drittel aller Einträge erfaßt Arbeiten von 
außerhalb Tibets wirkenden tibetischen Meistern, ihren Mitarbeitern und 
Schülern. Daraus erklärt sich auch, daß die meisten verzeichneten Werke aus 
der zweiten Hälfte des 20. Jahrhunderts stammen, die jüngsten tragen die 
Jahreszahl 1990. Dies ist der besondere Wert der vorliegenden Bibliographie. 
Das ,,Préface“ schließt den Bereich der tibetischen buddhistischen Kunst, der 
ja besonders mit dem der Religion verbunden ist, aus, weil eine spätere Ver- 
öffentlichung darüber vorgesehen ist. Arbeiten zur tibetischen Sprache sind 
verständlicherweise nicht aufgenommen. Doch unter Nr. 1295 taucht die Aus- 
gabe der Quadrilingual Mahāvyutpatti durch Lokesh Chandra (New Delhi 
1981) auf; die Bearbeitung dieses buddhistischen terminologischen Wörter- 
buchs in seiner Originalfassung, der auch englische Übersetzungen der Begriffe 
beigegeben sind, durch A. Csoma de Körös (Nachdruck 1984 in Budapest) 
oder aber die bisher allgemein benutzte Standardausgabe durch Ryösaburö 
Sakaki (zuerst 1916, verschiedentlich nachgedruckt) sind nicht verzeichnet. 

Eine Bibliographie muß ihrer Zielsetzung entsprechend in den erfaßten Da- 
ten möglichst vollständig und zuverlässig sein. Der vorliegende Band wird da- 
her vornehmlich unter diesem Gesichtspunkt betrachtet, angeführt werden 
nur einzelne Beispiele, ein kritischer Leser könnte weitere finden. Man mag es 
wohl noch als zulässig betrachten, wenn Ortsnamen, die in verschiedenen 
Sprachen unterschiedlich geschrieben werden, nicht wie auf dem Titelblatt 
des betreffenden Werkes gegeben aufgenommen sind (z.B. Londres, Munich, 
Vienne). Ob man aber in die Schreibung von Titeln eingreifen darf, um z.B. 
eine einheitliche Umschrift des Tibetischen zu gewinnen, ist fraglich. Der vor- 
liegende Band setzt weitgehend eine eigene Transliteration ein, vor allem die 
Großschreibung der Radikalkonsonanten einer jeden tibetischen Silbe, wobei 
eventuell gegebene Bindestriche entfallen (so bei Nr. 1012, 1020, 1379, 1768, 
1888, 2049 usw.). Unzulässig sind Veränderungen bei den Autorennamen; es ist 
wohl noch nachzuempfinden, wenn im Französischen deutsche Umlaute (so 
bei Nr. 197 und 198) verschwinden, nicht hingegen, wenn für *G[edün] Lodrö“ 
die Form „Guedrun Lodro“ (Nr. 730) oder Beck Hermann für Beckh Her- 
mann (Nr. 92-94) eintritt. Doch auch der Name Panglung wird in Nr. 1597— 
1599 zu Pangplung oder Panplung. Definitiv falsch ist „Chimpa Alaka“ 
(Nr. 242), hier müßten zwei Namen stehen: Alaka Chattopadhyaya und Lama 
Chimpa. Und dies wird noch übertroffen von Nr. 1891 und 1892: diese Arbei- 
ten sind als von „Schubert Johannes“ verfaßt aufgeführt, tatsächlich jedoch 
stammen sie von „Schuh Dieter“, dessen Schriften ab Nr. 1893 verzeichnet 
werden. 
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Das „Préface“ sagt, daß Abkürzungen und Siglen mēglichst vermieden wer- 
den, um dem Leser die Benutzung zu erleichtern; so sind denn unter „Liste des 
abreviations“ (p.11) nur etwa 50 Abkürzungen erläutert. Dabei fehlt bei 
„S.H.“ die Angabe der Bedeutung, nur einem deutschsprachigen Benutzer ist 
einsichtig, daß dies für „Seine Heiligkeit“ stehen dürfte. Im Verlauf des Buches 
erscheinen weitere nicht erklärte Abkürzungen. Hier reichen wohl als Beispiele: 
„CETCT“ (bei Nr. 497-503, 1419, 1150, 1151, 2307-14, 2450), „S.M.“ (bei 
Nr. 284 für „Series Major“), „RWS. Biblio“ (bei Nr. 1896 für „Religionswis- 
senschaftliche Bibliothek“), „WZTK“ (bei Nr. 2018 statt „Wiener Studien zur 
Tibetologie und Buddhismuskunde“) und „SHAW.PH“ (bei Nr. 2485 für „Sit- 
zungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, philosophisch- 
historische Klasse“). Aber auch andere Verkürzungen können den nicht sach- 
kundigen Leser auf der Suche nach der Lösung zu Umwegen zwingen: unter 
Nr. 2087 und 2146 findet sich „Contributions (op. eit.)“; im „Index des Titres“ 
(pp. 171-230) stehen vier Eintragungen, die mit „Contributions“ beginnen, 
erst die dritte trifft zu. 

Bei den einzelnen Publikationen sollen nach Maßgabe der gegebenen Mög- 
lichkeiten — so das „Preface“ — die bibliographischen Daten vollständig 
erscheinen. Doch das ist nicht der Fall bei Nr. 184 (es fehlt das Jahr), 1354 
(Ort, Verlag), 1333 (Ort, Verlag und Jahr), 510, 671 und 1455 (Ort, Verlag, Jahr 
und Umfang). Die bei Zeitschriften und Monographienreihen erforderlichen 
Angaben stehen nicht an allen Stellen: die Bandzahl ist bei Nr. 884, 1385, 1563 
sowie 1273 nicht gegeben, bei Nr. 806 sind es Zeitschriftentitel und Bandzahl. 
Der Serientitel ist bei Nr. 912 unvollständig, zusätzlich hätte da „Bibliogra- 
phia Philologica Buddhica“ stehen müssen, bei Nr. 730, 820 und 824 unter- 
bleibt die Angabe der Buchreihe vollständig. Hier hätten Recherchen in einer 
größeren Bibliothek weiterhelfen können; die Einschränkung, die das „Preface“ 
nennt: „... dans la mesure de nos recherches ...“, reicht da wohl nicht aus. 
Manche Publikationen sind unrichtig verzeichnet: Nr. 620 ist keine Monogra- 
phie: die „Analyse du Kandjour et du Tandjour“ von Léon Feer wurde trotz 
ihres Umfanges als Aufsatz veröffentlicht. Nr. 1933, Simonsson Nils, Indo- 
tibetische Studien. I., hingegen ist als Monographie erschienen: in der vorlie- 
genden Bibliographie wurde jedoch der Untertitel als Aufsatztitel und der 
Haupttitel als Zeitschriftentitel gedeutet; woher die gegebenen Seitenzahlen 
(„S. 210-233“) stammen, ist nicht zu ersehen. 

Dem Bande ist ein umfangreicher „Index“ (pp. 169—268) beigegeben, er 
gliedert sich in „Index des Titres“ (pp. 171-230), „Index des Noms cités" 
(pp. 231-285), „Index Sanscrit“ (pp. 237—248), „Index Tibétain“ (pp. 249— 
261) und „Index des sujets“ (pp. 263—268). Mit diesen Schlüsseln müßten die 
im Hauptteil nach Namen der erstgenannten Verfasser alphabetisch geord- 
neten Eintragungen in allen Details zu erfassen sein. Der Titelindex aber führt 
nicht alle Sammelbānde an, aus denen Beitráge aufgenommen sind; das Bei- 
spiel sei Vicitrakusumänjali, aus dieser Festschrift stammen Nr. 75 (mit weite- 
ren Fehlern), 577 und 578, dabei fehlt die vollständige Angabe der bibliogra- 
phischen Daten, ganz zu sehweigen von den weiteren tibetkundlichen Aufsát- 
zen in diesem Band. Der „Index des Noms cités“ dürfte ein Verzeichnis für die 
Namen der Autoren sein, die an zweiter oder weiterer Stelle oder als Verfasser 
von Vorworten genannt sind. Dies scheint die Regel zu sein, aber man sucht 
Aung San Suu Kyi (Nr. 46), Borromée, Antoine (Nr. 303—304), Gauthiot, 
Rlobert] (Nr. 1613), Rouse, W. H. D. (Nr. 98), Uebach, Helga (Nr. 1599), Tse- 
ring, Pema (Nr. 1022) und Zahler, Leah (Nr. 1179) vergeblich, obwohl sie im 
Hauptteil genannt sind. Im tibetischen Index steht bei dem Lemma ,,dGa’ 
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1IDan Phun Tshogs Glin“ die Ziffer 1018, der betreffende Titel lautet aber: 
„Die Abte von dGa’ 1Dan“, der Leser sucht vergeblich nach einer Arbeit zu der 
Druckerei Dga' ldan phun tshogs glin. 

Der vorliegende Band hat offensichtlich bereits zwei Vorlāufer gehabt, er 
verzeichnet unter Nr. 2163 „Temple Erwan: Le Tibet par les livres [courte 
bibliographie sélective (Bouddhisme)] ... 1984 ...“ und unter Nr. 2164 „Tem- 
ple Erwan, Chlous Dorothee: Bibliographie du Tibet (études en langues occi- 
dentales sur le bouddhisme tibétain ...) ... 1988 ...*. Welche Rolle nun Doro- 
thée Chlous bei dem Entstehen des 1992 veróffentlichten Bandes hatte, ist 
nicht ersichtlich, ihr Name erscheint neben Erwan Temple unter dem ,,Préface“, 
nicht aber in der Titelei. 

Betrachtet man allein die beobachteten Mängel und zudem die erstaunlich 
hohe Anzahl von Schreibfehlern, vor allem in deutschen Titeln, aber auch bei 
vielen Autorennamen, steht das Urteil über das vorliegende Buch fest: es ist 
ein vorzügliches Beispiel dafür, wie eine Bibliographie nicht aussehen sollte. 


Indologisches Seminar der Universität Bonn Helmut Eimer 


Nahal Tajadod. Mani. Le Buddha de Lumière. Catéchisme mani- 
chéen chinois. Les éditions du CERF. Paris, 1990, 362 pp. 179f. — 
ISBN 2-204-04064-9. 


Appeared in the 3rd century A. D. in Babylon, the teaching of Mani was a 
syncretic doctrine based on Gnosis. Later on it spread from the African Atlan- 
tic coast up to the sea regions of China and became one of the world religions 
of this vast territory. It is worth mentioning, that this religion came to China 
relatively late — the year 694 A. D. could be registed as the earliest and certain 
date for sure. It was that year when one Persian came to the Chinese court 
presenting "Sutra of the Two Principles" (Er Zong Jing) [p. 17]. The interest 
of the imperial court to the Manichaean religion is very likely connected with 
the reign of the empress Wu-hou (690-705 A. D.)! This time is marked with 
audacious ideological experimentation.? By the order of the authorities in 731 
A. D. a Manichaean priest compiled a brief survey of the Manichaean teach- 
ing “Mani guangfo jiaofa yilue” (“The Compendium of the Doctrines and 
Styles of the Teaching of Mani — the Buddha of Light“). The fate of the Man- 
ichaeism in China could not be called brilliant. In 732 A. D. the imperial order 
forbade its spread among the Chinese, though leaving aside the foreigners. In 
843 A. D. with the broad-scale persecutions of religions, the Manichaeism was 
strictly forbidden. Later it became a secret religion and one of the parts of the 
rebel ideologies.? Tt attracted rebellions not only by the theme of struggle, but 
by the advent of the world Savior as well, who was presented mainly in the 


1 Lin Wushu. Moni jiao ji gi dongjiao. Peking, 1987, p. 212. 

2 For instance see: Forte A. Political Propaganda and Ideology in China at 
the end of the Seventh Century. Napoli, 1976; Guisso R. W. L. Wu Tse- 
t'ien and the Politics of Legitimation in T'ang China. W. Washington, 
1978, p. 26—50. 

3 Yuji Muramatsu. Some Themes in Chinese Rebel Ideologies. — In: Confu- 
cian Persian. Ed. by A. Wright. Stanford, 1960, pp. 247—248. 
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image of Maitreya.* Owing to the unfavorable fate of the Manichaeism in 
China, the mentioned above treatise disappeared from circulation and only 
much later was partially discovered among the manuscripts of the Dunhuang 
Library. The first chapters were found by A. Stein in 1907, the final chapter — 
by P. Pelliot in 1908. The discovery of P. Pelliot was published by himself and 
Ed. Chavannes in 1913, and A.Stein's materials — in 1952.5 The reviewed 
book of Nahal Tajadod seems to solve an important and long ago given task of 
connecting the parts of the Manichaean treatise from Dunhuang into a single 
whole. 

Tt should be noted that the author has not simpley compiled everything 
which was done by the predecessors. Nahal Tajadod did a huge and thorough 
work on the revised translation, adding, revising and systematizing the com- 
mentaries. As the result of this immense scholarly work this book appeared. It 
is read easily and with animation, and will definitely find much more interest 
among the historians of China and Central Asia, than the previously pub- 
lished parts of the Manichaean treatise. 

The experienced reader knows that since the times of the publications of the 
Dunhuang Manichaean fragments there was a great progress in the studies of 
the Mani teaching in China and Central Asia. Thus he could have certain feel- 
ings that some problems touched upon in the reviewed book of Nahal Tajadod 
could be presented in another light. First of all it concerns the general charac- 
ter of the given text. It is known that W. Sundermann spoke about the possi- 
bility of the compilative character of the Dunhuang catechism and its possible 
sources, basing his statement on the comparative analysis of different Mani- 
cheaen texts. W. Sundermann wrote: „Zusammenfassend läßt sich sagen, daß 
der gróBere Teil des chinesischen Traktats teilweise oder gānzlich erhaltene 
Parallelen im parthischen mnwhmyd rwsnwypr’s besitzt." It seems that these 
problems were put aside by the author of the reviewed book, though they de- 
termine the direction and character of the research of this document. Much 
depends on the exact determination of this Manicheaen treatise: was it just a 
brief survey for the authorities or was aimed for the propaganda of the Mani 
doctrine among the population as well. A preliminary study of the document’s 
style suggests the idea, that it was meant for literary educated people (wen 
ren) and most likely had a reference than a propaganda character. 

Turning to the specific problems, we should note that the first part of 
catechism, which deals with the birth of Mani, is far from being completely 
explained. The author states that it is not yet possible to reveal the two main 
sources of Light mentioned in this scene (the Sun or the Moon — see p. 93). 
The nature of the magie force (ling) born or given by them is not clear either. 
In the commentary of this scene the author is carried away by the Mani- 
chaean-Buddhist analogies and has not underestimated the moments charac- 


4 Demieville P. Le paradis de Maitreya. — In: BEFEO, vol. XLIV, 1954, 
pp. 387-395. 

5 Chavannes Ed., Pelliot P. Un Traité manichéen retrouvé en Chine. — In: 
JA, 1918, pp. 123—360; Haloun G., Henning W. The Compendium of the 
Doctrines and Styles of the Teaching of Mani, the Buddha of Light. — In: 
Asia Major, vol. 3, 1952, pp. 184—212. 

6 Sundermann W. Der chinesische Traité Manichéen und der parthische 
Sermon vom Lichtnous. — In: Altorientalische Forschungen. Bd. 10, 
Hft. 2. Berlin, 1983, p. 235. 
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teristic to the whole triad of the world religions in Central Asia” — Mani comes 
to the world as the Envoy of the Father, Healer and Savior. We should make 
remark to the point, that it is of great doubt that the three parts of micro- or 
macro-cosmos (san it), which were “separately illuminated" (fen guang) by the 
magic force „ling”, are identical to trikāya. The author of the reviewed book 
does not state it openly. Following P. Pelliot “san ti” is translated without ex- 
planations as “trois membres" [p. 47], but later on this place is commented as 
trikaya Top. 95-97]. The doubts about this kind of interpretation first of all 
appear on the philological level. In Chinese the Buddhist trikāya is rendered as 
“san shen" which is not a synonym to “san ti”. Moreover, we think that the 
later is not a Buddhist term at all, that could be proved when we open the 
table of contents to "Bukkyē daijiten“.® At the same time the word “ti” is of- 
ten used in the Chinese Manichaean texts meaning different sides or compo- 
nents of the Manichaean Universe as well as their personification. Guided by 
the logic of this part of the catechism, we can assume that here “san ti” refers 
to the three different hypostases (substantiae) of Mani which at the same 
time are the three spheres of the Manichaean Universe: Light, Dark and 
Mixed. Judging from the text in the Dark sphere Mani fights with demons 
[the hypostasis of the Fighter] in the Light sphere he gets the mandate 
(“ming”) from Ming zun (the Father of Light) [the hypostasis of the Envoy] 
and in the Mixed one he reincarnates and is born (“hua dan) in the world of 
human beings as the "Envoy of Light" and the Savior of the world. [pp. 46— 
47]. The advantages of such an explanation of “san ti” are in the exact follow- 
ingof the text. It should be noted that in spite of the Buddhist influence on the 
Manichaeism, there always was a main difference between the Buddhist tri- 
kāya and the three spheres of the Manichaean Universe: the world of Mani- 
chaeans was always the arena of fighting between two opposite forces — Light 
and Dark. 

Some remarks could be made on the historical introduction of the reviewed 
book, which after the works of S.N. Lieu and Lin Wushu?’ could be more 
through. For instance let us take the problem of the Buddhist influence on 
Manichaeism. The author always interprets it as a certain conscious “meth- 
od", which could ease the spread of the Manichaean teaching in the Buddhist 
environment [pp. 32-37]. This explanation goes back to the Chinese Buddhist 
historians, who claimed Manichaeism for “borrowing the name of the Bud- 
dha's teaching" for their purposes. We think that the situation was different. 
'The Buddhist influence on Manichaeism had a natural character. Developing 
in the region of dominated Buddhism the Mani teaching, by no means, ex- 
cepted the most universal and developed theological and conceptual arsenal of 
that religion as well as, let us say, did Christianity and heretical secret teach- 
ings in China. Mani was turned into Buddha not because the preaching of the 
Manichaeans were meant specially for buddhists, but because it was the most 
popular and developed concept of the coming Savior and the world Healer in 


7 On the relations in triad see: Menges K. Manichaeismus, Christentum und 
Buddhismus in Zentralasien und ihr gegenseitiges Verhältnis. — In: CAJ, 
vol. 35, n. 1-2. Wiesbaden, 1991, pp. 86—89. 

8 Mochizuki Shikö. Bukkyö daijiten. Vol. 2, pp. 1528—1531; Vol. 7, pp. 64— 
68. 

9 Lieu S. N. C. The Religion of Light. An Introduction to the History of 
Manichaeism in China. Hong Kong, 1979; Lin Wushu: see note n. 1. 
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this certain region. In this connection of a special interest is the guestion, why 
the two great empires in the history of humanity — the Roman and the Tang 
— showed a unanimous rejection of the teaching, while in the Uighur Khagan- 
at Manichaeism successfully became a state religion. But this problem goes 
far from the limits of the reviewed book. 


St. Petersburg, Russia. Alexander S. Martynov 
(Translated from Russian by Tatjana A. Pang) 


Veronika Veit: Die vier Qane von Qalga. Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis 
der politischen Bedeutung der nordmongolischen Aristokratie in 
den Regierungsperioden K’ang-hsi bis Ch'ien-lung (1661—1796) 
anhand des biographischen Handbuches Iledkel šastir aus dem 
Jahre 1795. [Band 1:] Teil I: Untersuchungen (Iledkel Sastir Hefte 
45-76). [Band 2:] Teil II: Biographien. Wiesbaden, O. Harrasso- 
witz, 1990, S.XV-221 und 300. (Asiatische Forschungen, 
Band 111). 


„History is the essence of innumerable biographies“: mit diesem Ausspruch 
von Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) eröffnet die Autorin das Vorwort zu ihrem 
zweibändigen Werk, das „Eingeweihte“ schon seit langer Zeit mit großer Neu- 
gier und Spannung erwartet haben. Sollte es sich doch auf das mongolische, 
bisher kaum in der westlichen Geschichtsforschung ausgewertete „Iledkel ša- 
stir“ stützen (der vollständige mongolische Titel lautet „Jarliy-iyar toytayadu 
muji-in mongyol gotong ayimay-un wang güng-üd-ün iledkel Sastir“, auf man- 
dschurisch „Hesei toktobuha sirame banjibuha tulergi goloi monggo hoise ai- 
man-i wang gung sai ulabun“, chinesisch „Ch’in-ting wai-fan meng-ku hui pu 
wang kung piao chuan“, entstanden in den Jahren 1779—1795). 

Der erste Band ist in drei große „Teile“ eingeteilt, diese wiederum in ver- 
schiedene Kapitel. Teil A („Historische Einleitung“) besteht aus zwei Kapi- 
teln, nämlich „Die mongolischen Völkerschaften im frühen 17. Jahrhundert“, 
und „Galga im System der Ch’ing-Verwaltung“. Teil B betrifft „Die Quelle. 
Bezüge, Bedeutung, Auswertung“ und besteht aus einem einführenden dritten 
Kapitel, einer sehr detaillierten Untersuchung über das „Iledkel Sastir“ selbst 
(Kapitel TV), sowie dem fünften Kapitel — letzteres mit dem aussagekräftigen 
Titel „Quis quid ubi quibus auxiliis cur guomodo quando“. Nach einem „histo- 
rischen Exkurs“ folgt hier eine „Systematische Aufgliederung der in der Quelle 
berichteten Tatsachen zur politischen Bedeutung des Qalqa-Adels“. Teil C ist 
ein Anhang und besteht aus folgenden Listen: 1. Liste datierter Eingaben und 
Erlasse der vier Qalqa Ayimay, 2. Liste der Uliyasutai-Gouverneure bis 1796, 
3. Liste der Li-fan Yüan-Präsidenten von der K'ang-hsi- bis zur Ch'ien-lung- 
Periode. Daran schließt sich eine Übersicht der Fürstenhäuser von Qalqa und 
zum Schluß die Bibliographie an. 

Der zweite Band besteht aus den eigentlichen Biographien ( Sečen Qan-, Tü- 
siyetü Qan-, Sayin Noyan- und Jasaytu Qan Ayimay). Den Abschluß bilden 
vier mongolisch-chinesische Glossare (Personennamen, Titel, Ortsnamen, Völ- 
kerschaften) sowie vier den Glossaren entsprechend aufgebaute Indices. 

Es ist fast unglaublich, welche Präzisionsarbeit die Autorin mit diesem 
Werk geleistet hat: eine tiefgreifende Analyse der mongolisch (Galga) — man- 
dschurischen (Ch’ing) Geschichte paart sich mit ausführlichen Beschreibun- 
gen von Detailaspekten, die in diesem Umfang und Genauigkeit bisher wohl 
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noch nie geboten wurden. Besonders deutlich kommt dies z.B. in der „Syste- 
matischen Aufgliederung“ (S. 117—182 des ersten Bandes) zum Ausdruck, die, 
zusammen mit den vorhergehenden Untersuchungen, dieses Werk zu einer Art 
„Enzyklopädie der Qalgamongolei“ werden lassen. Dazu tragen wesentlich 
auch die bereits erwähnten, mustergültigen Indices bei, die die Benützung des 
äußerst umfangreichen Materials auf unkomplizierte Art ermöglichen. Man 
vgl. dazu — stellvertretend für alle anderen — die Biographie von Cinggüncab 
(S. 195-200), die dank ihres Reichtums an Notizen den obigen Vergleich mit 
einer „Enzyklopädie“ voll rechtfertigt. Als Kuriosität sei hier vermerkt, daß 
sich gewisse Angaben fast wortwörtlich in dem meist unbeachteten kaiserli- 
chen Diplom wiederfinden, das in Ulaanbaatar im ersten Stock des „Museums 
des Bogdo-Khan“ angebracht ist: so liest man in der Biographie „[Cinggün- 
can] hat verschiedenartige Gerüchte verbreitet und den Sinn der Qalq-a in die 
Irre geführt“ (S. 198); im erwähnten Diplom, ausgestellt an den Jebzundamba 
kütuktu, heißt es, er habe ,,... leere Worte hervorgebracht und alle Kalka auf- 
geschreckt und verwirrt ...“ [... balai yoro gisun banjibufi. geren kalkasa be 
aššabume burgišabure ...]. — S. dazu m. Artikel „Mandschurische Inschriften 
und Schriften in Ulan Bator“, in ZAS 21 (1988 [1989], S. 132—139. 

Erwühnung verdient auch die ausführliche Bibliographie, in die neben Wer- 
ken in den wichtigsten westlichen Sprachen (auch russisch!) auch jene fernóst- 
licher Autoren Eingang gefunden haben. 

Die Autorin hat mit dieser Arbeit, die wegen ihrer Fülle die Grenzen jeder 
traditionellen Rezension sprengen würde, ein Werk geschaffen, das in Zukunft 
nicht nur für Mongolisten, sondern auch für Sinologen und Ostasien-Histori- 
ker von grundlegender Bedeutung sein wird. Es bleibt nur die Hoffnung aus- 
zusprechen, daß die im Vorwort zum zweiten Band (S. X) enthaltene Ankiin- 
digung, es handle sich dabei „um ein auf fünf Bānde angelegtes biographisches 
Handbuch der mongolischen, turkestanischen und tibetischen Aristokratie im 
17. und 18. Jahrhundert, [...] dessen vier weitere Bānde nach dem gleichen 
Muster erscheinen werden“, — bald verwirklicht werden möge. 


Venedig Giovanni Stary 


Jaqa Čimeddorji, Die Briefe des K’ang-hsi-Kaisers aus den Jahren 
1696-97 an den Kronprinzen Yin-ch'eng aus mandschurischen Ge- 
heimdokumenten. Ein Beitrag zum ersten Dsungarenkrieg der 
Ch’ing 1680-1697. Wiesbaden, O. Harrassowitz, 1991. IX+345 
Seiten, 4 Karten. (Asiatische Forschungen, Band 113). 


Die Arbeit behandelt eine reiche Auswahl von mandschurischen Briefen, die 
der K’ang-hsi-Kaiser während des ersten Dsungarenkrieges 1690-1697 an 
den damaligen Kronprinzen Yin-ch’eng geschickt hat, und die 1977 in Fak- 
simile vom National Palace Museum (Taipei) in Band 8 und 9 der Serie Kung- 
chung-tang K’ang-hsi-ch’ao tsou-che veröffentlicht worden sind. 

Es handelt sich also nicht nur um eine Studie über den „Privatmann und 
Vater"! sondern auch um eine Analyse des ersten Dsungarenkrieges, der 
schließlich mit dem Tode Galdans sein Ende gefunden hat. 


1 Bis jetzt ist diese Seite in analog ausführlicher Weise wohl nur von Jona- 
than D. Spence, „Emperor of China. Self-portrait of K’ang-hsi“, New York 
1974, behandelt worden. 
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Der Inhalt besteht aus einer Einleitung, einer vorzüglichen Darstellung der 
Quellen (besonders des chinesischen und mongolischen Materials), einem 
„Historischen Exkurs“ und einer Analyse der Briefe selbst; jene sind nach den 
drei Feldzügen aufgeteilt und bestehen stets in der Transliteration, der Über- 
setzung, den dazugehörigen sprachlichen und historischen Anmerkungen und 
einem „Kommentar“. 

Man spürt sofort, daß hier ein Mongole mit ausgezeichneten mandschuri- 
schen Sprachkenntnissen (der Autor war Schüler des bekannten Jurchen- und 
Mandschuspezialisten Prof. Jin Qizong [Chin Ch’i-tsung]) gearbeitet hat. Zum 
Beispiel wird der Mandschure ARANTAI, in westlichen Werken stets aus dem 
Chinesischen „A-lan-t’ai“ mit ALANTAI „rekonstruiert“ (so auch bei Hum- 
mel!), endlich beim richtigen Namen (mit „r“!) genannt.? 

Besonders hervorzuheben ist die Bestätigung, wie wichtig gerade man- 
dschusprachige Quellen für eine nicht verzerrte Rekonstruktion historischer 
Ereignisse sind, da durch die Übersetzung dieser Originalquellen ins Chinesi- 
sche und/oder deren ausschließlicher Verwendung im Laufe der Geschichtsfor- 
schung oft bemerkenswerte Fehler und Irrtümer entstanden sind. Das kommt 
nicht nur bei der Berichtigung bisher falsch datierter Dokumente in chinesi- 
scher Übersetzung zum Ausdruck (vgl. S. 151, 233). Besonders klar tritt dies 
bei der Frage nach Galdans Tod hervor: sein angeblicher Selbstmord durch 
Gift wird vom Autor eindeutig widerlegt. Stattdessen wird der These des To- 
des durch Gehirnschlag Platz gemacht. Sehr überzeugend rekonstruiert der 
Autor, wie es auf Grund der höfischen Geschichtsschreibung zur erwähnten 
bisher angenommenen falschen Schlußfolgerung kommen konnte (S. 276ff.). 
Ein weiteres Beispiel findet man u.a. auf S.209, Anm. 35, in der der Autor 
klar beweist, daß „die Übersetzer offenbar den mandschurischen [Original-] 
Text nicht verstanden haben“. 

Die sorgfältige sprachliche Bearbeitung der Texte durch den Autor kommt 
auch in der zutreffenden Übersetzung gewisser mandschurischer Redewen- 
dungen zum Ausdruck — so z.B. bei „amban ombi“: wörtlich „Großwürden- 
träger werden“ — in diesem Fall jedoch „sich der [Ch’ing-] Herrschaft unter- 
werfen“ (S. 270 und 271, Anm. 10). Wertvoll für die Erweiterung des man- 
dschurischen Sprachschatzes sind auch die vielen, aus dem Mongolischen 
stammenden Pflanzen- und Tiernamen, die der Kaiser in „mandschurisierter“ 
Form in seinen Briefen verwendet: uher karhana, sibak-šibak (S. 76); altahana, 
manggir (S. 85); seuletei (S. 92: in Hauer, Wb. S. 784: „seoltei”); yurhü, suli 
(S. 103—104). Erwāhnt wird auch die mittlerweile berühmt gewordene „Medi- 
zin" zuleberaldu, über die inzwischen H.Okada? und H. Walravensí 
geschrieben haben. 

Besonders interessant — weil außergewöhnlich — sind die bereits erwähnten 
Aspekte des „Privatmannes und Vaters". Sein damals noch inniges Verháltnis 
zu Yin-ch'eng kommt u.a. in Brief Nr. 21 zum Ausdruck, in dem er seinen 
Sohn um „vier alte Jacken, die von dir getragen wurden", bittet. „Schick unbe- 


2 Eine erfreuliche Ausnahme bildet V. Veit in ibrem „Die vier Qane von 
Qalqa“: vgl. die vorhergehende Besprechung. 

3 Hidehiro Okada, Jesuit Influence in Emperor K'ang-hsi's Manchu Let- 
ters, in „Proceedings of the XXVIII Permanent International Altaistie 
Conference, Venice 8-14 July 1985“, Wiesbaden 1989, S. 165—171. 

4 Hartmut Walravens, Mandjurica Curiosa, in „Aetas Manjurica“, Bd. 2, 
Wiesbaden 1991, S. 220—232, bes. S. 222—223. 
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dingt etwas altes, das ich anziehen werde, wenn ich mich nach dir sehne“ 
(S. 150; man vgl. dazu auch Brief Nr. 38 auf S. 217 ). Es scheint fast unglaub- 
lich, daß dieses Verhältnis später ein schlimmes Ende nehmen sollte; man 
kann aber dadurch den immer größer werdenden Pessimismus des alternden 
Kaisers verstehen, so wie ihn Jonathan Spence bereits beschrieben hat. 

Interessant wäre es auch, den fortschreitenden sprachlichen Sinisierungs- 
prozeß des Kaisers weiter zu verfolgen. Es steht ja fest, daß K’ang-hsi als 
Kleinkind zuerst nur mandschurisch sprach und er sich des Chinesischen erst 
im Laufe seiner klassischen Erziehung bemächtigte. Der Umstand, daß er 
gewisse technische Werke aus dem Westen nur in das Mandschurische und 
nicht in das Chinesische übersetzen ließ, läßt nicht ausschließen, daß ihm 
schwierige Texte in seiner Muttersprache leichter verständlich gewesen sein 
mußten. Trotzdem muß K’ang-hsi wohl als perfekt zweisprachig angesehen 
werden, wobei in den Amtsgeschäften das Chinesische fast zwangsläufig vor 
dem Mandschurischen stand. Cimeddorji erwähnt in diesem Zusammenhang 
das Beispiel sain be yabuha- „ein typisch chinesischer Ausdruck für ,hsing-hao* 
- jmd. Wohltaten erweisen. Der K'ang-hsi-Kaiser verwendet solche Ausdrücke 
und chinesische Redewendungen sehr oft auf mandschurisch“ (S. 217). Man 
vgl. dazu jedoch das ungewöhnliche „sainyün“ für „saiyün“ (« sain akün). 

Ein abschließendes Urteil: Cimeddorjis Arbeit ist eine vorzügliche Studie, 
historisch wie linguistisch sehr sorgfältig durchgeführt, die dank des detaillier- 
ten Index auch als empfehlenswertes Nachschlagwerk zum K'ang-hsi-Kaiser 
und zu den mandschurisch-chinesisch-mongolischen Beziehungen im 17. Jahr- 
hundert verwendet werden kann. Dazu tragen auch die insgesamt 6 „Anhānge” 
bei, von denen Nr. 1-3 die chinesisch-mongolischen Glossare der „Itinerare“, 
Nr. 4-6 die dazugehörigen Karten darstellen. 


Venedig Giovanni Stary 


The Dating of the Historical Buddha. Die Datierung des histo- 
rischen Buddha. Part 1: (Symposien zur Buddhismusforschung, 
IV,1). Ed. by Heinz BECHERT. Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ru- 
precht 1991. XV, 525 S.8° (Abhandlungen der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Göttingen. Philolog.-hist. Klasse. Folge 3, 
Nr. 189). 


Die scheinbar gesicherten Lebensdaten des Buddha, die spätestens seit Ende 
des 19. Jahrhunderts im allgemeinen mit ca. 560-480 v. Chr. festzustehen 
schienen, wurden von Heinz Bechert, dem Initiator des 4. Symposiums zur 
Buddhismusforsehung (11.-18. April 1988 in Hedemünden bei Göttingen) 
und Herausgeber des vorliegenden Bandes, in seiner Arbeit „Die Lebenszeit 
des Buddha — das älteste feststehende Datum der indischen Geschichte?“ 
(Göttingen 1986) einer erneuten kritischen Untersuchung unterzogen. Doch 
bereits 1971 hatte P[ierre] H[erman] Leonard! Eggermont im dritten Teil sei- 
ner „New Notes on Ašoka and his Successors“ (Persica V, S. 69—102) die lange 
Chronologie in Zweifel gezogen, nicht zuletzt auch im Hinblick auf die Listen 
der Könige von Magadha, bei deren Vergleich er nachweisen konnte, daß nur 
eine begrenzte Zahl der Herrscher in allen herangezogenen Quellen auftauchte, 
viele.andere intrapoliert oder sogar dupliziert waren. Diese Beobachtungen 
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brachte er mit der Tradition in Verbindung, daB Ašoka 100 Jahre nach dem 
Tod des Buddha gekrönt wurde, die sich auch aus der ceylonesischen Insel- 
chronik Dipavamsa (1, 24-27 und V, 55-59) ableiten läßt, jener Chronik, die 
gewöhnlich von den Verfechtern der langen Chronologie (unter Verweis auf 
andere Stellen) ins Feld geführt wird. Daher gebührt Eggermont eigentlich 
das Verdienst, die lange Chronologie gründlich erschüttert zu haben, doch 
wurde dies von der Fachwelt kaum zur Kenntnis genommen. Dazu bedurfte es 
erst der beharrlichen Thematisierung dieses Problems durch Heinz Bechert, 
die zur oben genannten Konferenz führte. Die Würdigung Eggermonts 
geschieht aber auch im Hinblick darauf, daß der Rezensent dessen in diesem 
Band in zwei Beiträgen vorgetragenen neuen Thesen (die seine alten umsto- 
Ben) nicht folgen kann (siehe unten). 

Bei den zahlreichen Beiträgen zur Datierung des historischen Buddha sind 
zwei große Gruppen zu unterscheiden: 1. Beiträge, die sich in ihrer Diskussion 
mit dem historisch möglichen Datum des Buddha anhand von historisch rele- 
vanten Quellen intensiv auseinandersetzen; 2. Beiträge, die spätere Traditio- 
nen zur Datierung des Buddha vorstellen, die zur Problematik, wann der Bud- 
dha lebte, wenig oder nichts beisteuern, sondern eher auf Entwicklungen in 
buddhistischen Ländern hinweisen (Bechert, S. 15: „A no less important task 
consisted in an investigation into the origin and the historical development of 
the various Buddha chronologies which have been used by Buddhists through 
the ages“). 

Nach vier einleitenden Beitrāgen zur Forschungsgeschichte gibt Herbert 
Härtel einen Überblick über den archäologischen Befund über das Alter der 
frühen buddhistischen Stätten, d.h. der Orte, an denen sich der historische 
Buddha aufhielt. Buddhistische Relikte erwiesen sich dabei als kaum vor die 
Zeit Ašokas hinausführend, einige der Orte kónnen jedoch bis etwa in das 
6. Jahrhundert v. Chr. zuriickdatiert werden, was natürlich keine Aussage zur 
Lebenszeit des Buddha ist: Hārtel tendiert zur kurzen Chronologie. Georg von 
Simson und Hermann Kulke stellen ebenfalls kulturgeschichtliche Betrach- 
tungen im Zusammenhang mit dem archāologischen Befund und der stādti- 
schen Entwicklung an. Ryutaro Tsuchida („Die Genealogie des Buddha und 
seiner Vorfahren“) untersucht die Historizitát der im Makāvastu gemachten 
Angaben zur Herkunft der Säkya-Familie aus dem Iksväku-Geschlecht und 
kommt zu dem SchluB, daB diese Verbindung spāter konstruiert wurde. Adel- 
beid Mette informiert uns in „The Synchronism of the Buddha and the Jina 
Mahävira ...“, daß die frühen buddhistischen Quellen in eine Zeit zurückrei- 
chen, in denen die Person Mahäviras noch nicht ihre spätere Bedeutung er- 
langt hatte. Um die Datierung des Mahävira geht es in Eggermonts Aufsatz 
„The Year of Mahävira’s Decease“. Bereits hier begegnet man der Ansicht, 
Ajātašatru und Ašoka seien identisch: Eggermont stützt sich hierbei auf die 
Prophezeiung des Buddha, daß Pätaligräma zur Hauptstadt Pätaliputra werde, 
was er ganz richtig eine praedictio post eventum nennt; aber nicht „he“ (der 
Buddha) machte diese, sondern „it“ (das Mahöparinibbänasutia): auch die 
Jesus in den Mund gelegte Prophezeiung der Zerstórung Jerusalems stammt 
ja nicht von ihm selbst, weil es sich hier ebenfalls um eine praedictio post even- 
tum handelt, aber nicht etwa, weil Jesus das Ereignis selbst noch erlebt hatte. 
Eggermonts Versuch, Mahāvīras Lebenszeit in die Āra der ersten drei Mau- 
rya-Kaiser zu transponieren, wirkt gewagt, wenn er die legendäre ASoka-Gat- 
tin Tisyaraksità und den jinistischen Schismatiker Tissagutta in Verbindung 
bringt und das 16. Jahr des kevalajūāna des Mahāvīra mit dem 16. Jahr der 
Regierung Ašokas identifiziert. Hier wird die Phantasie des Betrachters zu 
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sehr strapaziert, da die Grundlagen für diesen Nachweis doch zu dürftig sind 
und zu konstruiert wirken. 

Gananath Obeyesekere richtet in „Myth, History and Numerology in the 
Buddhist Chronicles“ unsere Aufmerksamkeit auf die Verwendung der Zahl 18 
in der Inselehronik Mokāvamsa, die sowohl in der klassischen wie in der Volks- 
kultur Sri Lankas eine in der Tradition festgelegte Zahl ist, die immer dann 
verwandt wurde, wenn die tatsächliche Chronologie nicht bekannt war. Als 
Beispiele gibt er die Regierungsdaten der Könige Dhätusena (angeblich 455 - 
473), Kassapa I. (angeblich 473-491) und anderer an, obwohl eine chinesische 
Quelle von einer Gesandtschaft Kassapas im Jahre 527 berichtet. Ausgerüstet 
mit dem Instrumentarium dieses Wissens untersucht Obeyesekere die Datie- 
rungsangaben zur Lebenszeit des Buddha, wo die Zahl 18 ebenfalls eine Rolle 
spielt. Diese zweite Sektion des Bandes wird von linguistischen Betrachtungen 
zum Datum des Buddha (Oskar von Hinüber) und frühen indischen Nachrich- 
ten bei den Griechen und den ersten westlichen Berichten über den Buddhis- 
mus in der klassischen und der Spätantike (Wilhelm Halbfass) abgeschlossen. 

André Bareau kommt in seinen Betrachtungen zu dem Schluß, daß die bud- 
dhistischen Mönche am Ende des 3. Jahrhunderts v. Chr. darin übereinstimm- 
ten, daß das Konzil von Vaisäli ein Jahrhundert nach dem Tod des Buddha, 
vor dem ersten Schisma und vor der Regierungszeit Ašokas stattfand; er setzt 
deshalb das Todesdatum Buddhas um 400 v. Chr. an. 

Heinz Bechert faßt noch einmal die verschiedenen Ansichten zur langen und 
kurzen Chronologie zusammen und wiederholt in Übereinstimmung mit 
Eggermonts in „New Notes on Ašoka ...* formulierten Forschungsergebnis- 
sen die Schlüssigkeit der kurzen Chronologie. In seinem jetzigen Beitrag („The 
Year of Buddha’s Mahäparinirväna“) setzt Eggermont Asoka und Ajātašatru 
gleich, indem er sich auf das 1608 entstandene Werk rGya-gar chos-"byun des 
Tibeters Tāranātha stützt, der Ajäta$atru auch Ksemadaršin nennt, was an 
Priyadar$in, den Beinamen Ašokas, erinnert. Aus dem Zeugnis dieses späten 
und nicht besonders zuverlāssigen Autors leitet Eggermont seine Identifizie- 
rung der beiden Herrscherpersónlichkeiten ab, weiterhin setzt er den bei Tara- 
nàtha erwähnten Suvarnavarna mit dem Buddha Konākamana, dessen Stüpa 
Ašoka vergrößerte, gleich. Leider hat sich der Autor nicht die Frage gestellt, 
ob nicht Tāranātha oder seine Quelle eine späte Angleichung AjataSatrus an 
Ašoka vorgenommen haben, zumal solche Ähnlichkeiten in der Namens- 
bedeutung in früheren Texten nicht erwähnt werden. 

Akira Hirakawa bewertet in einem làngeren Beitrag die Quellen zum 
Datum des Buddha anhand der Ausbreitung des Sangha nach dem Tode Bud- 
dhas. Wie auch Hajime Nakamura („A Glimpse into the Problem of the Date 
of the Buddha“) und K[enneth] R[oy] Norman („Observations on the date of 
the Jina and the Buddha“) tendiert er zur kurzen Chronologie. Dagegen plä- 
diert Gen'ichi Yamazaki („The Lists of the Patriarchs in the Northern and 
Southern Legends“) für die lange Chronologie, indem er argumentiert, nicht 
die Lebensalter der Patriarchen seien willkürlich gestreckt worden, sondern 
die Anzahl der Patriarchen sei unvollstándig. Dieser Beweisführung kann der 
Rezensent nur schwerlich folgen, da die zeitlichen Angaben vor den Mauryas 
sehr vage sind und eine spātere Tradition (die der langen Chronologie) eher 
dazu neigte, die Zeitspanne der Patriarchen auszudehnen. 

Mit dem vierten Abschnitt beginnen die Darstellungen der Ausbreitung der 
langen Chronologie und der Datierungen in den buddhistischen Lāndern Zen- 
tral- und Ostasiens, die hier nicht weiter diskutiert werden. 

Beendet wird der Band mit zwei Betrachtungen zur Achsenzeit, wobei Rein- 
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hard Wengkis die Verbindungen der in der Antike scheinbar voneinander 
getrennten Hochkulturen durch die sogenannten Randkulturen als möglich 
erachtet, 

Als Ergebnis des Symposiums und des vorliegenden Bandes kann die kurze 
Chronologie für die Datierung des Buddha als zutreffend erachtet werden, 
wenngleich damit nur eine ungefähre Zeitbestimmung (5.—4. Jahrhundert 
v. Chr.) möglich ist, die die vielen liebgewonnene, scheinbar „harte“ Angabe 
ca. 560-480 v. Chr. ersetzt. 


Bonn . Karl-Heinz Golzio 


Mirsultan Osmanop, 1990, Haztrgi zaman Uycur tili di’alektliri 
[The Modern Uyghur dialects]. Urumchi: Sinjag Yaslar-Ósmürlür 
Nāšriyati (Xinjiang Qingniän Chübänshe [Xinjiang Youth Pub- 
lishing House]). ISBN 7-53710-4239/H-4. ii+277 pp., including 
list of contents and bibliography. Paperback. 2.00 yuan Rēnmfnbi. 


The Xīnjiāng-based Uyghur linguist Mirsultan Osmanop (Chinese: Miersüli- 
tāng) has come to be well-known particularly for his contributions to the stu- 
dy of Modern Uyghur dialects. The book under review undoubtedly consti- 
tutes his most important published work so far. Within a single volume, writ- 
ten entirely in Uyghur, he gathered an impressive amount of previously 
scattered material and added to it a good deal of new information. The result 
is a handy introduction to numerous distinctive features of those Turkic lan- 

guage varieties to which the general label “Modern Uyghur” is now commonly 
and offieially applied. 

Mirsultan Apandi’ s dialectological outline is based upon a theory that had 
been developed in the 1950s and had first been proposed in print by 
E. R. Tenišev (1963, O dialektax ujgurskogo jazyka Sin’ezjana, Tjurkologiée- 
skie issledovanija, Moscow/Leningrad, pp. 136—151). This isoglottic frame- 
work appears to be accepted unquestioningly at least among established 
scholars in China. According to it, the Modern Uyghur language spoken in 
Xinjiang consists of three divisons: “Central” (Uyghur Märkizi), “Khotan” 
(Uyghur Xotän), and “Lobnor” (Uyghur Lopnur). Each of these is referred to 
as “dialect” (Uyghur di’alekt, Chinese fangydn, Russian dialekt), which else- 
where might be considered a “dialect group,” if not indeed a “language.” Ob- 
viously, the label “Central” is politically rather than geographically based, 
considering that it encompasses the northern and western varieties of Uyghur, 
including that of Xīnjiāng's capital Urumchi (Ūriimči). Each of these Uyghur 
“dialects” is subdivided into units known as áewü (~ šiwä) in Uyghur (usually 
as thua or tüyü in Chinese and as govor in Russian), which elsewhere might be 
referred to as “dialects.” 

Hazirqi zaman Uygur tili dvalektliri is a well-structured and generally clear- 
ly presented work that is suitable both for the novice and for the specialist. An 
introduction and a bibliography are intended to lead the reader to other rele- 
vant works. The introduction summarizes the development of Uyghur dialec- 
tology and various isoglottic theories. 

There are very few weak points in this publication. These are found prima- 
rily with regard to non-Uyghur and non-Chinese material, perhaps because 
the author had insufficient access to such material and had to rely on inade- 
quate translations. For example, the survey is by no means comprehensive, ig- 
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noring important works such as that by U. Asanaliev (1964, Lobnor tilinin 
grammatikalg gisgača očerki, Frunze). Another example is that on pp. 15—16 
the author explains that in a summary article (1986, Modern Uyghur lan- 
guage research in China: Four recent contributions examined, CAJ 30(1-2): 
85—54) this reviewer implies agreement with the isoglottic framework pro- 
posed by N. A. Baskakov (1960, Tyurkskie jazyki, Moscow), even though in 
that article this reviewer implies no partiality at all and in other publications 
clearly rejects the frequently espoused theory that Western Yughur (Sarygh 
Uyghur) and Salar are Uyghur dialects (e.g., 1988, Notes on the origin and de- 
velopment of the Salar language, Acta orientalia academiae scientiarum hun- 
garicae 42(2—3): 235—275). Among Western linguists, a degree of skepticism 
and indecision is likely to linger as long as the officially supported three-di- 
alects theory for Uyghur is not supported by more solid scientific evidence 
that emerges from a detailed, systematic analysis of substantial, internation- 
ally accessible data. At least with regard to international standards, a noticea- 
ble weak point of a technical nature is not specific to this book but is common- 
ly found in works published in China: foreign-language works are cited only in 
translation, not in the original language as well. In this case it includes the 
omission of the original titles of Chinese-language publications. This, in con- 
junction with poor or incomplete translations of foreign titles along with 
faulty transliterations of some foreign authors’ names (e.g., Xän instead of 
Han for ^Hahn") lessens the usefulness of footnoted citations and of the bibli- 
ography. 

The actual dialectological outline found in the book constitutes a substan- 
tial source of information. It contains not only general discussions about 
phonological, morphological and lexical features but also fairly detailed 
descriptions of various types of noteworthy characteristics in individual lan- 
guage varieties. The “Central dialect” receives the greatest amount of atten- 
tion (pp. 56-156). The language varieties of the following localities are dis- 
cussed: Urumchi (Uriiméi), Ili, Turfan (Turpan), Kashghar (Qüsgür), Atush, 
Qumul, and Kucha. Fortunately, also included is a substantial introduction to 
the Dolan people and their Tarim varieties, as well as a more general introduc- 
tion to the language variety of the Moghal people whom between forty and 
fifty years ago a drought forced to migrate eastward along the Yarkand 
(Yäkän) River eventually to settle in places such as Awat, Yengi Östäng, and 
Serig Buya. The sections dedicated to the “Khotan dialect” (pp. 157—174) 
and to the “Lopnor dialect” (pp. 174—189) are not subdivided by local varie- 
ties, but a few local varieties (e.g., Keriya, Guma, Elchi-Lop-Qariqash) are 
considered among the “Khotan dialect” illustrations. Finally, the author 
included a very interesting introduction to the Kālpin variety (pp. 190—215) 
which is spoken in a “Central dialect" area (Oe, in the townships Kālpin 
Bazar Ichi, Gāzlik, Yürchi and Achal in Kālpin county, Aqsu district) but 
appears to have a Khotan-type substratum. 

The usefulness of the amply illustrated dialect descriptions is enhanced by 
means of appended romanized language samples with Standard Uyghur trans- 
lations. These consist of folk poetry and folktales in the Khotan- and Lopnor- 
type varieties. Unfortunately, no such samples are included to represent the 
“Central”-type varieties. This is most likely because the reader, who has 
Standard Uyghur Oe, "Central”) proficiency, has relatively easy access to 
other “Central”-type varieties, while relatively little mutual intelligibility 
exists between the three categories that have been given the official status of 
“dialect.” 
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This work constitutes a major contribution to the study of the Turkic lan- i 





guage varieties used on Central Asia’s far eastern fringes. It must not be > ` 


ignored by anyone who is seriously interested in the Modern Uyghur language ` ` 
and in the ethnic subdivisions found among the Uyghur-speaking people of a 
Xinjiang. : Cp 


Seattle Reinhard F. Hahn 


Gorelova L. M. Bibliografija po sovetskomu tunguso-man’ézuroved-  . - 
eniju (1970—1990) — Bibliography on the Soviet Tungus-Manchu 
Studies (1970—1990). Moscow, Nauka, 1991, 36 pages. 


The Bibliography of Dr. Gorelova actually is the continuation of the work 
of Gorčevskaja V. A. "Očerk izučenija tunguso-man'čžurskich jazykov”, Le- 
ningrad, 1959 ("An Outline of Manchu-Tungus Language studies”). This Out- 
line was translated into German and published by H. Walravens in 1982: 
“Bibliographie zur Geschichte der Erforschung der tungusisch-mandjurischen 
Sprachen. Nach V. A. Gorcevskajas Očerk izučenija tunguso-man'éZurskich 
jazykov bearbeitet.” 

The reviewed bibliography of L. M. Gorelova covers the period of 1970— 
1990 and includes 412 titles of books, articles and thesises on different Tungus- 
Manchu problems. The bibliography is subdivided into following parts: Lin- 
guistics (pp. 2—25); History, Sociology, Document Studies, Folklore, Ethno- 
graphy (pp. 25—35); Dictionaries (pp. 35); Personalia (pp. 35—36). The titles 
are arranged in alphabetical order. 

The linguistic section is rather representative and gives a rich information 
on the works of Soviet linguists who specialise in the Tungus-Manchu lan- 
guages. Being a linguist herself, L. M. Gorelova is well informed of the works 
of her colleagues from Siberia. Thus using her own working catalogue she 
could list rare articles in her bibliography. f 

In the preface L. M. Gorelova assumes that the bibliography is not com- 
plete, because still many works from small-scale publications are not men- 
tioned. Nevertheless this “Bibliography on the Soviet Tungus-Manchu Stu- 
dies” is a good reference for those who are interested in the Soviet investiga- 
tions in this field. 

Unfortunately, the Bibliography itself was printed only in 200 copies and is 
difficult to be obtained even in Russia. We could only hope, that it will be 
reprinted someday. 


St. Petersburg ` Tatjana A. Pang. 
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Herrn Professor Dr. Walther Heissig 
zum 80. Geburtstag 
am 5. Dezember 1993 
gewidmet 


The Specific Nature and Peculiarities of the 
Manifestation of Folklorism in Kazakhstan 


by 
` GULNAR KENDIRBAEVA 
Alma-Ata 


Even by the most cursory acquaintance with the cultural life of 
Kazakhstan, the nature of the process of development and interac- 
tion of various forms of the present-day popular art, varied and 
full of contradictions, which proceeds intensively in our days is 
striking. The forms of traditional oral art of the Kazakh people, 
the present-day phenomena of amateur talent activities, and the 
phenomena of folklorism itself are coexisting and interacting in a 
complex interlacing. The influence of other fields of society’s crea- 
tive activity-modern art, professional art ete.-complicate and 
embroil this situation still more. 

In order to understand better the nature of the processes pro- 
ceeding in the present-day people's art, we confine ourselves to the 
examination of the traditional musical art of the Kazakhs. Leav- 
ing beyond the limits of our study other fields where the pheno- 
‘mena of folklorism also take place (people's applied art, art and 
literature, everyday life, tourism etc.) we proceed from the as- 
sumption that the traditionally leading role of the musical and 
poetical art in the system of the Kazakh folklore can explain why 
the changes taking place within it reflect in a most obvious and 
concentrated form those changes which take place in the general 
system of the modern Kazakh people's art. 

Having set the task of understanding the dynamics of the proc- 
ess considered and establishing some general regularities in the na- 
ture of its changes, we analyse the historical period from the estab- 
lishment of the Soviet power in Kazakhstan to the present. These 
limitations were dictated also by the limits of this study and the 
fact that until now there have been no theoretical studies on the 
subject. 
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The preliminary designation of three traditional areas in the 
system of the present-day people's art makes it possible (as we will 
show it later on) to elucidate the specific characteristics of the 
traditional people's art of the Kazakhs under new nontraditional 
conditions, as well as to outline two periods in the history of devel- 
opment of folklorism in the republic. 

The main characteristic of the oral people's tradition of the Ka- 
zakhs under modern urban conditions is, in our opinion, its ability 
not only to maintain traditional forms of composition and perform- 
ance but also to develop under new conditions, absorbing and re- 
working the influence of other kinds of people’s art. The main caus- 
es explaining this cireumstance consist in the nature of the Kazakh 
oral tradition itself. The presence in this tradition of a complex and 
broad institution of high professionalism have determined, in the 
course of centuries, the division of the functions of the composer 
and the performer, the fixed system of training teacher-pupil, the 
concert nature of performance, etc., favoured the realization of a 
relatively easy and painless transition from the traditions of popu- 
lar playing music to new forms of performance-on stage and televi- 
sion, by radio and recording, on plates, and so on. 

Another factor in the maintenance of the forms of traditional 
composing under urban conditions consists in the fact that the 
cities themselves were a new phenomenon in the people's cultural 
life. And until now the majority of the native inhabitants of the 
republic continues to live in the rural areas. Therefore at that time 
not only the popular performers, who for the first time appeared 
on the stage in towns, but their audience, the first urban Kazakhs, 
who only recently moved to towns as well, reconstructed, in es- 
sence, under new conditions the familiar atmosphere of the tradi- 
tional popular playing music which they brought with themselves 
from their native auls. 

The characteristies mentioned p manifested themselves 
most strikingly during the first years of formation of the Kazakh 
Soviet culture. “From the very birth you are fed by the still green 
roots of folklore,—said V. Shklovsky, a well-known Soviet writer, 
addressing the participants of the second Decade of Kazakh art 
and literature at Moscow in 1958.—What people were searching 
for a long-time you have got from the cradle".! This period become 
1 Zubanov, A., Solovji stoletij. Alma-Ata, 1961, p. 166. 
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at the same time the period of folklorism's origin in the republic. 
The subseguent existence of the traditions of popular municipally 
directed performance absorbed the growing influence of other 
kinds of people's art and become as a result more complex. 

In the rich musical and poetical heritage of the Kazakh people 
one can define the following main genres: professional popular 
song art, epic art and instrumental music. Academician A. Zuba- 
nov, an eminent Kazakh composer, wrote about the popular song: 
“The Kazakh people is rich in song. In these songs the centuries- 
old history of the people, their hopes, expectations, grief and joy, 
their thoughts and dreams are imprinted. The song sounded 
everywhere: in the endless Kazakh steppe, on noisy fairs and mar- 
kets, in novels, cobhouses and yurtas saturated with smoke, at lib- 
erty and in torture-chambers. The nomad’s life was unthinkable 
without song”.? 

A. Zataevič, an outstanding musician and researcher, one of the 
first collectors of Kazakh folk-songs, pointed out the existence of 
various performing and composing traditions, as well as the high 
professional skill of the Kazakh singers: “I can only say that ex- 
panding little by little my acquaintance both with singers-profes- 
sionals and serious amateurs and connoisseurs of this singing, in 
general and necessarily I felt a growing surprise and admiration 
caused by that enthusiastic, unusually careful and striet attitude 
towards the reproduction of the native song and by that original 
vocal skill which they all demonstrate. One can say positively that 
many of the ways of this skill (enormous breath, gradually slack- 
ening of the longdrawn sound, fullness of the observation of phras- 
ing, etc.)—I’m speaking, naturally, about the best singers-are able 
to nonplus a professional and qualified vocalist and to raise the 
question where this skill of such an aesthetically colourful and 
technically organized vocal transmission does come from?”. 

Four traditional schools of folk-song skill have developed and 
crystallized during centuries in the professional institution of 
popular singing by the Kazakhs: 


I. The West Kazakhstan tradition, representatives of which 
are such famous singers as Mikhit, Shyntas, and Shaikhy; 


2 Zubanov, A., Solovji stoletij. Alma-Ata, 1961, p. 166. 
3 Zataevič, A. V., 1000 pesen Kirgizskogo naroda. Orenburg, 1925, p. XI. 
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their traditions were continued in Soviet Kazakhstan by 
A. Kurmanov and G. Kurmangaliev. 

II. The famous Arka tradition which has been practiced on a 
large scale in Central and East Kazakhstan. It was repre- 
sented by such excellent popular singers and composers as 
Biržan, Akhan, Madi, Aset, Yestai, Boluan-Sholak, Maira, 
Zajau, Musa, Gaziz etc. Their skill and songs reached our 
days in the performance of the first generation of Soviet 
popular performers such as M. JerZanov, K. BaiZanov, A. 
Kashaubayev, Zh. Yelebekov. 

III. The traditions of the Seven Rivers region and South Ka- 
zakhstan which found their classic expression in the creative 
work of the famous singers Suyunbai, Dzhanbul and later on 
K. Azerbayev. 

IV. The songs of Abai, the outstanding Kazakh poet and enlight- 
ener of the 19th century, which are strongly influenced by 
the traditions of the Russian romance and which also formed 
an original trend in the boundless richness of the Kazakh 
people’s song heritage. 


If the songs of South Kazakhstan and the Seven Rivers region 
were characterized by simplieity, clearness, and conciseness of 
form, the famous songs of the Arka tradition were distinguished 
by broad and long-drawn melodies of lyric nature and represented, 
according to the figurative expression of the Academician B. 
Asaf'jev, the Kazakh “florid polyphony”. 

The song performers are called among the Kazakhs agyn, anšy, 
and Glanši. These distinctions, however, are not mutually exelu- 
sive. 

The akyns play in this hierarchy the leading role because they 
are both performers and composers of their songs. “A real akyn 
distinguishes the improvisor’s talent, resourcefulness, wit, the skill 
to answer a song by a song during a song competition. The song 
must be socially relevant, based on a knowledge of the reality, and 
expressing the views of a certain social group. In order to become 
akyn, besides endowments and the knowledge of life, a great train- 
ing, mastering of traditional genres and ways, knowledge of the 
song richness accumulated by generations are necessary”.* 


4 Karatajev, M., Kazaxskaya literatura. M., 1960, p. 63-64. 
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The ólanài and angy perform mainly lyrical songs which are rich 
in form and technically demanding but they also sing songs from 
the traditional ritual as well as those from everyday life, and come- 
dy. As a rule they possess an excellent voice, finished vocal tech- 
nique and artistic talent. 

In order to reach the peaks of performance skill an agyn must 
cover several important training stages. M. Karatajev, an eminent 
Kazakh scholar, defines the following ones: a) acquaintance with 
the richness of the people’s song, learning by heart songs and 
poems preserved in the people’s memory; b) comprehension of the 
artistic secrets of the well-known, more experienced aqyn whom 
he chooses as his teacher. He follows his teacher everywhere, tak- 
ing part in all festivities both in the native and beyond. The insti- 
tution of wandering is a necessary stage in the process of training. 
At the final stage of achieving creative maturity the agyn must: c) 
show his skill during the ajtys, an original musical and poetic con- 
test of two agyns which takes place in public and is a serious test 
for the young aqyns. 

The period from the middle of the 19th to the beginning of the 
20th century was of great importance for the Kazakh traditional 
culture. In the people’s memory it remains the “golden century” in 
the history of the song culture of the Kazakhs; it was marked by 
the flourishing of the Arka song tradition, the songs of the most 
eminent representatives of which (Biržan, Akhan, Zajau Musa, 
Aset, Ibraj) are characterized by a complicated melodic design, 
subtle lyrism, unusual virtuosity and symphonic scope. The tradi- 
tions of this school were continued by excellent singers of the So- 
viet period Je. Zusupbekov and M. Jeržanov. 

They were representatives of the first brilliant pleiad of profes- 
sional Kazakh town singers and instrumentalists among which 
were D. Nurpeisova, K. Žantleuov, R. Omarov, Ž. Galambajev, 
D. Myqtybajev, G. Qurmangalijev. They brought on the town 
stage the breath of the living folklore tradition, the richness and 
unique originality of each style, the performance manner of küjis 
and songs. They were not acquainted with the rudiments of musi- 
cal knowledge but were experts in various performance traditions 
because they had grown up in the atmosphere of popular playing 
music, Passing on their skill to talented representatives of the 
young generation, they became, according to the figurative ex- 
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pression of Z. Karmenov, one of their pupils, an eminent Kazakh 
singer, the "golden bridge" between the famous 19th century and 
the present-day performance tradition. 

In our days performers of folk-songs are trained at the Republi- 
can stage studio which was opened in 1965 in Alma-Ata. During 
two years its students, gifted representatives of the Kazakh youth, 
must master the technique of playing on the dombra and the prin- 
ciples of folk-songs performance. From the studio's first days its 
leading teachers were Z. Jelebekov and G. Qurmangalijev. Their 
pupils Z. Karmenov, K. Bajbosynov, A. Jenkebajev, and K. Quly- 
Seva became the most popular and favorite present-day perform- 
ers of folk-songs. In the creative work of this new generation of 
performers the more complicated and contradictory stage of de- 
velopment of the modern people's tradition found reflection. If in 
the performance of some of them (Z. Karmenov, K. Bajbosynov, 
A. Jenkebajev) the striving for the development of the mastered 
traditional principles of performance under new conditions, for 
finding new means of artistic expressiveness in order to bring these 
traditions to the present-day audience, to make them accessible to 
it, in spite of some shortcomings of the stage's influence (super- 
fluous sentimentality, significance etc.), is clearly felt, the perform- 
ance of folk-songs by the others often doesn't differ from the per- 
formance of popular stage songs. As Z. Karmenov notes, this leads 
to such a situation when the performers don't pay enough atten- 
tion to diction, the peculiarities of playing on the dombra during 
singing etc. He notes also that the present-day performers must 
study more seriously the history of folk-songs' origins, expand 
their repertoire and do not limit themselves to the performance of 
popular songs. “On the dombra, not fingers must play but the 
soul”.5 The lectures-concerts which he organized as the TV series 
“Asyl muras" (“Precious heritage") were not only about the histo- 
ry of folk-songs and their performers but also about historical 
events which played an important role in the people's fate. These 
series was very popular among the T'V audience. 

The ajtys, an original poetic contest of two aqyns, is one of the 
most popular musical and poetic genres of the Kazakh people. 
Participation in the ajtys was for the aqyn a way to obtain social 


5 Karmenov, Z., “Qazaq adebijeti", 1980, N. 21 (newspaper). 
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recognition of his skill and make him popular among his people. 
“The ajtys is a singing contest in public, an artistic ‘duel’ of aqyns. 
The ajtys is a strict and impartial test for an aqyn. As these con- 
tests always took place on the occasion of various festivities and 
holidays, the audience and active judge was the numerous public".$ 
“Up to the middle of the past century, wrote M. O. Auezov, an 
eminent Kazakh writer, —ajtyses were mass performances in all re- 
gions of Kazakhstan. But later on, at the end of the 19th century 
and in the 20th century in many regions ajtyses lost their mass ap- 
peal. The song contest as a mass genre took place mainly in the 
former Great Žiiz, ie. on the territory of present Alma-Ata, 
Dzhambul, South Kazakhstan and Qzyl-Orda Regions"? 

In Soviet Kazakhstan ajtyses are also timed to the celebration 
of great anniversaries, popular festivities and so on. Republican 
ajtyses were carried out in 1919, 1922, 1934, 1939, 1943, 1961, 1980 
and 1984, thanks to the joint initiative of the Ministry of Culture 
of the Kazakh SSR and the Kazakh TV, besides republican ajty- 
ses, regular contests between various regions of the republic were 
recently carried out. The most interesting performances of the 
participants are published in all regions of the vast Kazakhstan. 

At the same time these TV programs (the ajtys dedicated to the 
100th anniversary of K. Azerbajev [1984], in particular) pointed 
out some serious problems in both the transmission of traditional 
folklore and the present-day, state of the tradition itself, its role in 
the cultural life of the society in our days. 

So, for example, often it happens that ajtys participants, limited 
in TV time, record and learn their texts beforehand and even ar- 
range the succession of their performances. In these cases the 
ajtys' "soul" itself, its whole meaning consisting of a sparkling, in- 
stantaneous, and situative improvisation (“süjrüp-salma”) is lost. 
This situation is indieative of the existence of more serious prob- 
lems, the weakening of the ajtys traditions in the every-day life of 
the people and the absence of a popular-professional school of 
ajtys. Traditionally, the mastering of the ajtys began in childhood. 
The writer K. Seidebanov notes that the famous poetess Sara was 
14 years old when she contested with Biržan and such well-known 


6 Karatajev, M., Kazaxskaja literatura. Alma-Ata, 1960, p. 67. 
7 Auezov, M. O., Ajtys, in: "Mysliraznyx let." Alma-Ata, 1961, p. 355. 
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aqyns as Zambul and Šašubaj began to participate in ajtyses with 
13.8 

These TV programs showed also that, for example, participants 
who performed successfully in traditional ajtyses, in ajtyses be- 
tween a girl and a young man, were sometimes found lacking in 
other genres of the contest: in the ajtys-riddle, the false ajtys, the 
qaim-ajtys (one of the simplest contest) etc. In order to bein a 
good artistic form the agyns must always improve their skill, par- 
ticipating in great and small festivities of their kolkhozes, dis- 
tricts, regions ete. But the traditions of carrying out ajtsyses in the 
everyday life of the broad masses are, unfortunately, lost at 
present. 

R. Berdibajev, a philologist, also points out that the ajtys par- 
ticipants don't pay enough attention to the melody which accom- 
panies their recitatives.? Often they make use of the melodies of 
popular songs or terme (edifying songs of epic genre) whereas in 
the ajtys tradition a special melody—“qonyr auen”-has been 
worked out which is in the best way adapted to concentrate the 
audience's attention on the semantic contents of the text, and 
thanks to its special spirited rhythmic design gives the whole reci- 
tative a fighting and offensive character. 

In their performances the ajtys participants show preference to 
production, patriotic or particularly everyday life topics and this 
waters down the aesthetic contents of the ajtys. The ajtys genre 
makes very high demands of the agyns. The performance of two 
contestants must make up a perfect artistic whole. Therefore it 
isn't enough that the texts of each agyn are themselves of high ar- 
tistic quality. The skill of an ajtys consists in the requirement that 
the contest take the form of a dialogue between not only two pro- 
fessionals of high class but also two artists who express the artistic 
and moral ideals of their society and time. 

The epic tradition of the Kazakhs has deep roots in their history 
and is widespread in the republic. At present, especially rich tradi- 
tions of epic narration are found in the south-west of the republic 
with the centre in the Qzyl-Orda Region. There exist four schools 
of epic singers:!? 

8 Seidehanov, K., “Qazaq adebijeti”, 1985, N. 36 (newspaper). 
9 Berdibajev, R., *Qazaq adebijeti", 1985, N. 36 (newspaper). 
10 Sarajev, A., "Oazag adebijeti", 1982, N. 1 (newspaper). 
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a) the school of the narrator Nurtugan which is popular on the 
west coast of the Aral Sea; the traditions of this school remain 
in B. Omarov’s creative work. 

b) the school of the famous narrators Tasbergen and Zanbergen 
widely spread in the Kazalinsk District. 

In our days it is represented by M. AqZolov (the performers 
of this school distinguishes a special kind of guttural singing 
which is called by the people “Tasbergen’s handbell"); 

c) the school of Šuorajag Omar and Turmagambet widely spread 
in the valley of the Syr-Darja. In the traditions of this school 
sang the well-known narrator Zijenbaj, later on—his son Rus- 
tembek and grandsons Kósenej and Bidas, as well as the well- 
known narrator Š. Tulepova; 

d) the school of the narrator Nartaj which is popular in the sur- 
roundings of Sieli. At present, its traditions represent T. Baja- 
hunova, A. Abuov, B. Žisipov etc. It is also spread in the neigh- 
bouring Chimkent and Dzhambul Regions. The epic traditions 
are especially well preserved among the Kazakhs of Mangyšlag, 
Karakalpakia and Turkmenia. 

In the central and eastern regions of Kazakhstan epic traditions 
of their own, headed by such narrators as Buhar, Mergenbaj, Nau- 
ša and Sapaj existed. But later on, they were pushed aside by in- 
strumental and folk-song genres. 

In the present-day Zambul Region (South Kazakhstan) such fa- 
mous agyns as Süjümbaj, Zambul, K. Azerbajev were also singers- 
narrators. 

A school of narration of its own existed also in Atyrau (West 
Kazakhstan), at the origin of which stood the legendary Gorgut. 
There belonged also Argalya, Durbek, Saraj, Sapyra, Qaztugan, 
Marapaj, Abyl, Nurum, Ģašagan, and Murun Zyrau. 

The performers of epic tales were called by the Kazakhs Zyrau 
and Zyrsy from the word “Zyr”-epos in Kazakh. The difference 
between Zyrau and Zyr&y consists in the fact that the žyrau sings 
historical eposes. He usually knows by heart a great number of 
large epic texts — dastans (romantic eposes of a later, bookish ori- 
gin) as well as songs of the epic genre-terme, osijet (edifying 
songs), tolgau (songs-reflections of philosophical nature). The Zyr- 
šy performs mainly short eposes; in his repertoire dominate the 
abovementioned songs of the epic genre. 
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The specialness of the existence of the epic tradition in our days 
consists in its popularity among the people, as well as in maintain- 
ing in its system the principles of traditional training. The pro- 
grams of the Kazakh TV “Terme” are very popular among the 
'T'V-viewers and dealing with one of the epic genres they indicate 
some important changes taking place in the strueture of the tradi- 
tional epic performance itself, in the system of its training. The 
young participants of these programs often perform songs of the 
epic genre, terme, in particular, using song melodies. Specialists in 
this series themselves often have no clear idea about the original 
technique of performance of epie works; as a result, terme are 
qualified as qyssa (dastan) and Zur is called tolgau, or vice versa. 
Therefore in such transmissions of special importance are talks 
about different schools of narration existing in the epic tradition, 
about their eminent representatives, system of epie genres and 
their peculiarities, etc. 

It is no more chance that the first programs of this series real- 
ized under the guidance of A. Jenkebajev, a well-known singer of 
the republie, who took also an active part in their preparation, 
were a great success among the TV audience of the whole republic. 
Each performance of the participants was followed by interesting 
remarks on the side of A. Jenkebajev concerning this or that per- 
formed work, the performance tradition etc. One has only to regret 
that these remarks were too short because of the limited T'V time. 
Even his traditional exclamations which are obligatory during the 
performance created the traditional conditions of an “epic audien- 
ce", accustomed the TV spectators to the particular aesthetics of 
perception of epie works. 

It is necessary to note that among the Kazakhs the epos was al- 
ways performed with musical accompaniment. But only recently 
it became a subject of musicological research in the republic. Until 
recent times it was the philological sciences which mainly dealt 
with the problems of the Kazakh epic art and which had traditions 
of īts analysis of their own. But what concerns the performance 
problems of epic art is that they need theoretical studies in the fu- 
ture. One of the interesting forms of the present-day influence of 
the amateur talent activities and folklorism on the practice of epic 
narration are the brigades of žyršy organized in the Qzyl-Orda Re- 
gion and performing on tour both in the region and far beyond its 
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borders. Organizer of the first of such brigades was Nartaj, a well- 
known narrator; in our days one such a brigade is headed by 
M. Kókenov, a people's agyn. 

In the traditional instrumental heritage of the Kazakh people 
the leading role plays the dombra music. Dombra is a two-stringed 
pizzicato instrument widespread on the whole territory of Ka- 
zakhstan. Instrumental pieces performed on the dombra are called 
küjis. Küjis have usually a name and are short pieces. They are 
also performed on the kobys (a two-stringed bow instrument) and 
the sybyzgy (a wind-instrument, a variety of a pipe). In the genre 
of instrumental music of the Kazakhs there are two traditions of 
performance of kyuis on donbra: a) the West one represented by 
eminent dombra players Qurmangazy, Dauletkerej, Tiirkeš, Dina, 
a pupil of Qurmangazy, Seitek ete.; b) the East one represented by 
the famous Tattimbet, Baubek, Toqa, Qyzdarbek, Sugir etc. 

Küjis composed in the traditions of West Kazakhstan were 
called “tökpe-küjis” they distinguished by their monumenta] and 
epie nature, breadth, rapid tempo, and symphonic scope. The 
küjis of East and Central Kazakhstan were called "Sertpe"-kyis; 
the subtlety of nuances, natural performance and particular lyrism 
were characteristic of them. 

The creative work of such excellent dombra players as Dina 
‘Nurpeisova, L. Muhitov, A. Xasenov, N. Bükejhanov, K. Žan- 
tleuov during the first years of the young Kazakh republic, as well 
as the skill of popular professional singers of that time can be com- 
pared with a “golden bridge" which linked the brilliant past of the 
people's performance skill with its presence. 

The organization in 1984, on Academician A. Zubanov's initia- 
tive, of the first orchestra of Kazakh popular instruments named 
after Qurmangazy and guided in its performance by the experi- 
ence of the European playing music was not only important event 
in the cultural life of the republic; as the life showed later on it also 
influenced greatly the strueture of the traditional performance it- 
self, the forms and methods of training of the future performers. 
The orchestra's concerts were always a great success and caused 
the appearance of similar orchestras in the whole republic. 

In the traditional performance practice of the Kazakhs the prin- 
ciple of ensemble play was absent. Therefore the performance of 
popular kiijis and later on works of Russian and foreign classics as 
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well by the orchestra lead to the introduction of score. Gradually 
the adopting of küjis by ear was substituted by their note learning 
on the basis of approximate notations. “This people’s, living 
transfer of küjis performance from one dombra player to another 
characteristic for the Kazakh dombra music existed for many cen- 
turies. Such a people’s way developed the musical memory, the ob- 
servation of phrasing, the fingering, and the performance skill ofa 
young musician-küjishi”.!! 

The traditions of people’s professional training were maintained 
for some time at the musical institutions the graduating students 
of which reinfored the orchestras of popular instruments. They 
found their expression in the pedagogical practice of L. Muhitov, a 
leading dombra player of the Qurmangazy orchestra of popular in- 
struments from the days of its foundation, who from 1945 till 1952 
taught at the Department of popular instruments of the Alma-Ata 
State Conservatory. But later on the deviation from the tradition- 
al methods of training lead to the break between the composing 
and performance practices which have traditionally been closely 
linked with each other, to the decline of the skill of improvisation 
ete. “And this is natural. The performer on a people’s instrument 
proves usually to be a composer as well and his composer’s ideas 
realize themselves in the process of performance. By dombra play- 
ers who are endowed with the ability to engender instantly musi- 
cal ideas one can observe accordingly a high skill of performance 
improvisation and, vice versa, an active, dynamic play favours the 
outcome of new musical ideas".? 

The Qurmangazy orchestra's repertoire is made up mainly of 
küjis of the West Kazakhstan tradition, the “tökpe”-küjis, which 
because of their artistic peculiarities fit better the orchestra per- 
formance. As a result, dombra players prefer to perform the “Sert- 
pe”-kiijis which because of their fanciful and intimate nature are 
less fit for the orchestra. One of the causes which, to our mind, ex- 
plain the situation is the widespread opinion that the sound, inten- 
sified many times, as if “increased” by the ensemble play, repre- 
sents at the same time its better version. 


11 Gizatov, B., Ot kjuja do simfonii. Alma-Ata, 1976, p. 43. 
12 Muxambetova, A., Tradicionnaja instrumental’naja kul'tura kazaxov v uslo- 


vijax goroda, in: “Narodnaja muzyka SSSR i sovremennost”. L., 1982, 
p. 65. 
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One special nature of folklorism in Kazakhstan consists in the 
fact that it arose, in the womb of amateur talent activities of the 
1920s the characteristic features of which were the great enthu- 
siasm and unseen interest of the broadest masses, to the new forms 
of collective artistic activities. Under Kazakhstan's conditions 
these new forms of active creative work found expression in the ap- 
pearance of theatre performances and the first Kazakh national 
operas which didn’t occur earlier in the traditional Kazakh life 
and consisted wholly of popular songs and kiijis. In the amateur 
talent activities of the young Kazakh republic the traditional and 
new forms of collective creative work combined in a musical and at 
the same time natural form. 

On the other hand, the amateur talent activities of the 1920s 
favoured the emergence of the professional art in Kazakhstan, the 
formation of the opera and ballet genres, the symphonic and vocal 
art. The amateur talent activities of that period gave the first ex- 
cellent masters of the Kazakh professional art: Külä$ and Qany- 
bek Bajseitovs, K. Zandarbekov, Je. Umurzakov, K. Kiānyšbajev, 
&. Žiengulova, etc.; thanks to it such gifted popular performers as 
A. QaSaubajev, I. Bajzagov, M. Jerzanov and others won the 
recognition of the society and enjoyed wide popularity. 

A particular role in the history of the Kazakh musical culture 
was played by the first Kazakh operas “Qyz Žibek”, “Zalbyr”, and 
*Jer Targyn" (libretto by M. Auezov and K. Kamalov, music by 
Je. Brusilovskij); there were for the first time demonstrated at the 
Decade of Kazakh art and literature in 1936 in Moscow and were a 
great success; they were also a result of the amateur talent activi- 
ties of the 1920s. These operas, the musical part of which consisted 
almost wholly of arranged popular songs and kyuis, and the scenic 
part of which were topics of well-known people's eposes, can be at- 
tributed, in our opinion, to an original type of the initial period of 
emergence of folklorism in Kazakhstan because of their particular 
nature and uniqueness to the region. These operas which were giv- 
en an enthusiastic reception at that time by the audience caused, 
on the other hand, critical opinions of some specialists who quali- 
fied them as operas-quotations and operas-mosaies which were 
only “folklore parasites". 

The peculiarities of appearance of these operas were associated 
with a number of specific aspects of development of the republic’s 
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musical culture. In the absence of professional theatre and musical 
art it was the song which, being an integral part of the traditional 
life of the Kazakhs, took the role of adapting to professional opera 
genre. The unusual richness and variety of the Kazakh song folk- 
lore made it possible to find all the necessary songs in what con- 
cerns both form and contents from long-drawn lyrical, gay and 
comical songs to songs-laments and to characterize opera’s per- 
sonages, which was accomplished by the composer Je. Brusilov- 
skij. On the other hand, the Kazakh singers, the first brilliant per- 
formers of these operas, were in their majority representatives of 
the amateur talent activities and, having no professional training, 
remaind, in essence, performers of folk-songs only with symphonic 
accompaniment. Therefore, though “the advance of the vocal per- 
formance, the origin of choral singing and vocal skill, the first 
sprouts of Kazakh symphonism, the spreading of musical educa- 
tion in the republic ete. are directly linked up”. 

These first Kazakh operas, the artistic peculiarities in their 
creation and performance mentioned above allow them to be 
attributed rather to the field of folklorism. 

After review of the operas “Qyz Žibek” and “Zalbyr” Academi- 
cian B. V. Asaf’jev, noting the peculiar charm of these operas and 
their great success, wrote: „The epic in its essence song radiates a 
great number of intonation nuances—from the most tender lyri- 
cism to dramatically saturated, most expressive narration. This 
exclusive responsiveness of the song melodies allows one to note, 
with the help of the most subtle intonation vibrations, the figura- 
tive contents of the verse;.as a result the music and the poetical 
speech, mutually penetrating each other, form a thrilling expres- 
sive unity”. In another article about the opera “Jer Targyn” 
B. Asaf’jev speaks about “the creatively valuable arrangement of 
popular music by Je. Brusilovskij” who “accentuated ... the de- 
velopment of the action from the song, about the formation, as a 
result, of a national-song opera style". 


13 Gončarova, L., Narodnaja pesnja v pervyx kazaxskiz operaz, in; "Narodna- 
ja muzyka v Kazaxstane". Alma-Ata, 1967, p. 7. 

14 Asaf'jev, B. V., Muzyka v Kazarstane — “Izvestija”? (newspaper), 1936, 
N. 122. 

15 Asaf'jev, B. V., Velikije bogatstva kazaxskoj narodnoj muzyki — "Kazaxstan- 
skaja pravda”, 1937, 27 April (newspaper). 
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Another original phenomenon of folklorism of the initial period 
was the foundation in 1934 of the first orchestra of Kazakh popu- 
lar instruments in the republic named after Kurmangazy. Its foun- 
der and artistic leader was Academician A. Zubanov, a well-known 
composer. Consisting in the beginning of 11 dombra players, the 
ensemble followed the principles of traditional performance in the 
method of learning of popular küjts and the technique of their per- 
formance. Therefore the sound of this small ensemble was similar 
to the sound of one “big dombra” increased several times. Ali folk- 
songs and küjis were performed by the ensemble in unison, with- 
out notation, harmonization or special instrumentation. 

But it is necessary to note here that the first orchestra in the his- 
tory of the Kazakh people was formed after the model of the fa- 
mous Russian orchestra of popular instruments founded by V. V. 
Andrejev. Therefore increases in the ensemble's number which fol- 
lowed soon and inclusion in its repertoire works of Russian and 
foreign classics lead inevitably to the improvement of popular in- 
struments and the introduction of score and thereby to a change in 
the composition and structure of the orchestra, the methods of 
playing which were also realized by the way of study of the 
Andrejev orehestra's experience. 

It is interesting to note that the first time, because of the diffi- 
culties of the unusual ensemble play, A. Zubanov introduced the 
method of the so-called “air orchestration” according to which all 
küjis were adopted from the best dombra players by ear. Each 
phrase, each melodical and rhythmical turn, particular way of 
playing, the orchestra’s artist learned individually. After this the 
küji was "distributed" in the simplest instrumentation with the 
dominance of unison performance. It was also determined which 
group of instruments will play the main theme, in which register, 
by which strokes while the other instruments will either double 
the melody in the octave or play the accompanying voices which 
support the development of the main musical theme. Owing to the 
method of "air orchestration" the main principle of traditional 
training —by ear—was preserved. 

As a result of the following fundamental restoration of popular 
instruments carried out by Russian experts B. and E. Romanenko 
and K. Kasymov in the 1930s—1940s new instruments appeared 
which were specially intended for playing in the orchestra: new 
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types of dombras—a tenor and a bass one, a dombra-violin and 
dombra-contrabass (in among the people the dombra-viola is 
spread); the qobyz-violin with an added third string, a quartet of 
improved syrnajs (a kind of Kazakh aecordion) were introduced. 

The orchestra's sound which changed as a result of this now was 
only remotely reminiscent of the sound of the traditional dombra 
about which A. Zatajevié, having heard it in the steppe for the 
first time, wrote enthusiastically: “The sounding of this, one 
would think, modest and simple two-stringed pizzicato instrument 
is distinguished by one excellent property: it produces an impres- 
sion of not a small one when one is close by but of a big, sizeable, 
even mighty one but sounding from a distance. Like a dining-room 
clock with a good “beat of the drum" which produces an effect not 
corresponding, one would think, the fine structure of its mecha- 
nism-the effect of a remote ringing of a big bell. 

True, in any town hall this instrument is utterly lost. But it is to 
a filigree degree clearly heard there where it is especially popular 
and is listened to in torpidness: in the cosiness of the Kazakh yurta 
lost among the everlasting silence of boundless steppes".16 

Problems associated with the making of Kazakh popular instru- 
ments have even today no satisfactory solution. At present there 
are two centres manufacturing popular instruments in the repub- 
lie: the Alma-Ata furniture factory and the factory of musical in- 
struments in the Osakarovskij District, Karaganda Region. The 
quality of their production intended in the first place the needs of 
a wide net of musical instruments is very low. Therefore both in 
the performance practice of professional artists and the training 
process handicraft instruments made in accordance with the tradi- 
tional demands are mostly made use of. These problems can be 
solved in two ways: by raising the quality of the State enterprise's 
production with simultaneous material support of handicraftsmen 
on the part of the State. 

The growing interest of the Kazakh society for its cultural her- 
itage which manifested itself especially vividly during the recent 
decades (1960s— 1990s) allows one to speak about a new stage in 
the development of the people's eonsciouness, on the one hand, 
and the coming of a qualitatively new stage in the development of 


16 Zatajevič, A., 500 kazaxskix pesen i kjujeu. Alma-Ata, 1931, p. VII. 
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folklorism in the republic, on the other. The beginning of this 
stage was initiated by very important discoveries in archaelogy, 
ethnography, and linguistics which essentially deepened and ex- 
panded the existing knowledge about the people’s historical past 
enriching the world science with new important data as well. In 
the national fietion it found expression in the appearance of a pe- 
culiar “historical” wave of a new generation of Kazakh writers 
seeking to comprehend the historical past of their people and re- 
flect it in their works (I. Jesenberlin, O. Sülejmenov, A. AlimZanov, 
M. Magauin, etc.). 

“To comprehend the past means to achieve the height of the fu- 
ture. The knowledge of this past allows to deny or to encourage 
these or those events of the present. Gives a concrete formula of 
the good and the evil”, says Zomart, a character of A. Alimžanov's 
novel, and these words, perhaps, reproduce exactly the atmos- 
phere of socially important reflecting innovations which took 
shape among the Kazakh creative intelligentsia in connection with 
the process of artistic comprehension of the people's historical 
past which began in the 1960s, writes M. Auezov, a literary critic, 
in his work on the literature of this period.” 

One of the characteristic phenomena of folklorism of that period 
is the appearance of folklore and folklore-ethnographie ensembles 
of various types which soon became popular among the people. 

One of the causes that stimulated the appearance of such ensem- 
bles was the discovery by the musicologists of the republic of more 
than forty ancient popular instruments which have disappeared 
long ago and are known now only to few people. The untiring work 
associated with the search for and reconstruction of a part of them 
on the basis of ethnographic, historical, and other sources was be- 
gan by B. Sarybajev, a professor of the Alma-Ata Conservatory. In 
his newspaper articles he repeatedly called for organization of 
folklore ensembles in which the ancient popular instruments 
would sound, for introduction of these instruments in the Kur- 
mangazy orchestra. At the beginning of the 1970s, on his initia- 
tive, the first folklore and ethnographic ensemble “zetigen” was 
created; students of the Department of popular instruments of the 


17 Auezov, M. M., Vremjon svjazujuščaja nit’. Alma-Ata, 1972, p. 127. 
18 See: “Qazaq adebijeti”, 1980, October 17 and 1982, March 26. 
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State Conservatory became its members. The ensemble's perform- 
ances succeeded invariably and attracted the attention of special- 
īsts. 

The ensemble set for itself as a goal the popularization of an- 
cient instruments among the mass audience paying special atten- 
tion to demonstration of the sounding of this or that instrument. 
The ensemble's repertoire consisted of well-known popular songs 
and melodies which acquired a new and interesting sounds after 
arrangement for the ensemble’s instruments. These tunes were 
performed usually by one of the soloing instruments under the 
accompaniment of the others. 

The distinguishing features of the performance practice of the 
folklore ensembles “Otrar sazy”, “Serter”, and *Murager" which 
appeared later on is the intention not to limit themselves to the 
demonstration of the ancient instruments’ sounding only but to 
find the style and manner of their own, their artistic "face", owing 
to these new means of artistic expression. 

Unfortunately, not infreguently these ensembles seeking to 
demonstrate the sounding of a greater number of ancient instru- 
ments during their performance don't take into account the artis- 
tie specifity of these or those works. 

Among the present-day folklore ensembles there are also such 
ones as “Sazgen”, for examples in the performances of which the 
wish to underline the exotic, publicity aspect is clearly felt. This 
ensemble which was organized at the Republican Museum of Pop- 
ular Instruments and performs mainly before foreign tourists 
visiting the museum serves as a “living” illustration of the instru- 
ments. 

At present the process of further improvement of popular in- 
struments which began with the foundation of the Kurmangazy 
orchestra affects already the ancient instruments. We would like 
to attract the attention of experts to this process as a result of 
which new instruments which are far from the original are created. 

To the new forms of people’s art which become widespread and 
popular in our days one can attribute duets and trio of performers 
who sing folk-songs in a two- und three-voiced arrangement. Such 
phenomena, as well as arising everywhere and not less popular 
family ensembles (their repertoire usually isn’t limited to perform- 
ance of folklore works) are, in our opinion, a result of the influence 
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of the amateur talent activities on the traditional forms of popular 
performance. 

Thus, the maintance and further development of traditional 
forms of the Kazakh musical and poetical art under town condi- 
tions which are new for the nomadic culture makes up one of the 
characteristic peculiarities of the existence of people's art in Ka- 
zakhstan. Notwithstanding the fact that this traditional layer is 
constantly subjected to the growing influence of various kinds of 
amateur talent activities, folklorism, modern stage etc. prelimi- 
nary studies in this field allow to conclude that at the present-day 
stage just this layer is the leading one in the general system of the 
modern Kazakh people's art. 

'The conclusions to which the author came, dictate the necessity 
of a more detailed analysis of these forms of traditional Kazakh 
musical and poetical art, as well as the ways of its transformation 
at the present. On the other hand, without elucidation of this cir- 
cumstance it would be impossible to delimit and give a serious 
characterization of the phenomena of folklorism itself determining 
their place in the general system of modern Kazakh culture. 
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Jayānanda. A Twelfth Century Guosht from Kashmir 
Among the Tangut 


by 
LEONARD W. J. VAN DER KUIJP 
University of Washington, Seattle 


It is well known that a number of Buddhist monks from the Indian 
subcontinent were active in propagating and interpreting/trans- 
lating Buddhist scriptures in the Tangut-Xixia empire, especially 
at the Tangut court. A recent, as yet unpublished paper, that was 
kindly sent to me by R. Dunnell of Kenyon College,! drew my at- 
tention to an unidentified "Indian" monk by the name of Jayanan- 
da. He is mentioned in the colophon of a recently uncovered (1981) 
Ming dynasty reprint, dated 1447, of an undated bilingual 
Chinese-Tibetan version of the Aryaprajnäpäramitäratnagunasan- 
cayagāthā that had been prepared under Renzong Renli who 
reigned from 1139 to 1198. The third paragraph of its colophon, 
which was first thoroughly studied by Luo Zhao and then subse- 
quently by Shi Jinbo,? observes that a §ramana with the obviously 
Indic name of Za-ye-a-nan-da Rt, #34 (< Jayananda) had 
functioned, firstly, as National Preceptor (guoshi), secondly, as a : 
“lecturer” in exoteric Buddhism, and thirdly, as a Director of the 
Sangha Office, that this man had received the rank of Jj kui 
nat jiang? and, that he was the editor of the translation by having 


1 “Tangut Buddhist Kingship and Its Yuan Legacy", a paper which was 
presented at the annual meeting of the Association for Asian Studies held 
in New Orleans on April 10—14, 1991. I should like to thank her for sending 
me a copy of the manuscript which was instrumental for writing this 
present note. 

The relevant passage is reproduced and discussed in Luo Zhao (1983: 5—8, 
158) and in Shi (1988: 137 f£). 

Shi (1988: 139) states that: “The two characters ‘naijiang’ and the title of 
the item of the fourth class, ninth grade in (the Tangut administrative text 
of) the Guanjie fenghao biao, are phonemically identical. This title has the 
meaning of ${$ anyi.” As Shi Jinbo writes, the Xixia graph with the pho- 
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compared the text with the original Sanskrit manuscript(?s). His 
name is attested in several other documents.* 

Two other individuals of a total of six who are mentioned in 
the colophon as having been involved in the süfra's production 
were the Dharma Preceptor (fashi) E-a-nan-da-chi-li-di 

AMARE (<Anandakirti) and the Imperial Preceptor 
(dishi) RER Poloxiansheng. The former is mentioned in the 
second paragraph where he is styled inter alia as a RE (Iuzan- 
€) which, as Luo Zhao probably correctly suggests, might be an ap- 
proximation of Tibetan lo tsa ba, “translator”, albeit possibly via a 
Tangut medium; a similar “phonemic anomaly” is that of Tibetan 
de’u-shi for the more common ti-shri (< dishi, "Imperial Precep- 
tor"), which we encounter in U-rgyan-pa's biography of his uncle 
"Gar dam-pa Gzhon-nu rdo-rje (1180—?1240), who visited the Xi- 
xia court in the beginning of the thirteenth century. He also iden- 
tified him as an Indian monk? but, as shall become apparent be- 
low, he was undoubtedly a Tibetan who knew Sanskrit. Both Luo 
Zhao and Shi Jinbo speculate that the Imperial Preceptor Polo- 
xiansheng might have been a Tibetan, owing to the fact that Tibet- 


nemic equivalent of Chinese kui, has the sense of % ci, "to grant", and D 
shou, “to confer”. 

See Shi (1988: 140) who cites Chen Bingying, “Tianti shan shiku Xixia 
wen fojing yi shi”, Kaogu yu Wenwu 3 (1983), 45—47, where the author 
briefly discusses a number of fragments of sutras found at Mount Tiantiin 
Gansu province. Jayānanda is apparently alluded to in one of these, where 
his name is written slightly differently, namely as f$tH] 36% . On Tianti 
shan, see further Chen Bingying’s masterful compilation Xixia wenwu 
yanjiu, (Yinzhou: Ningxia renmin chubanshi, 1985), 55—57. Jayänanda is 
equally mentioned in Shi (1988: 270) in connection with the colophon of 
the Chinese translations of the *Āryāvalokite$varamahākaruņikāhrdaya- 
dhärani and the *Usnisavijayadhärani. In her aforementioned paper, 
R. Dunnell also refers to him being noted in L. N. Men'shikov, Opisanie 
kitaiskoi chasti kollektsii iz Kharakhoto (fond P. K. Kozlova), (Moscow, 
1984), # 177, 224—225, 491 illus. # 15, which is not available to me. 

See the Rje btsun chen po Chos lding pa’i rnam thar, in Bka’ brgyud yid bzhin 
nor bu yi phreng ba, (Leh, 1972), 502—509. At first glance, one would be 
inclined to make the attested equation de’u-shi = daoshi Sp “Daoist mas- 
ter”; see F. W. Thomas, Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents Concerning 
Chinese Turkestan, Part 1: Literary Texts, (London: The Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, 1935), 84. However, the context demands that de'u-shi must be 
equated with dishi and, besides, when thirteenth century Tibetan sources 
do mention Daoist priests or masters, they use some phonemic approxima- 
tion of Chinese ziansheng ## . 

6 Luo (1983: 4). 
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ans generally occupied the highest ecclesiastic positions at the 
court. However, it is difficult to come up with a Tibetan monastic 
name that would neatly correspond to the phonology of goloxian- 
sheng.’ 


Not noted in the literature on Xixia Buddhism so far is that Ja- 
yananda had been active in Tibet prior to coming to the Tangut 
court. Aside from several translations in which he had been in- 
volved, the Tibetan canon has preserved two of his writings, 
namely the Tarkamudgarakarika, a brief work-in-verse on logic 
and madhyamaka thought, and his subeommentary to Candrakir- 
t?s Madhyamakävatärabhäsya, the Madhyamakāvatāravrtii; both 
were translated into Tibetan by him. The first, like most of his 
other translations, was prepared together with Khu-ston-Mdo- 
sde-’bar, the latter with the “Tibetan translator Kun-dga’-grags”. 
Now “Kun-dga’-grags” reads in Sanskrit “Anandakirti”, so that 
we can be fairly certain that the Dharma Preceptor among the 
Tangut by this name was very likely none other than this Kun- 
dga’-grags, and therefore a Tibetan. Moreover, of the Tibetan 
canonical writings in which Jayananda was involved, the only co- 
lophon that is of great historical interest is precisely the one of the 
Tibetan translation of his very own Madhyamakāvatāravrtti, for it 
was neither written nor translated in Tibet, but rather in 
Mi-nyag, that is, in Xixia. The concluding remarks of the text it- 
self state inter alia that he was honored as a preceptor “by the 


7 For the place of Tibet and Tibetan culture among the Tanguts, see espe- 
cially E. I. Kychanov, “Tibetans and Tibetan Culture in the Tangut State 
Hsi Hsia (982—1227)”, in Proceedings of the Csoma de Körös Memorial 
Symposium, ed. L. Ligeti, (Budapest: Akademia Kiadó, 1978), 205-211, 
Shi (1988: 103—106, passim), and Zhang Yun, “Lun Tufan wenhua dui 
Xixia de yingxiang", Zhongguo Zangxue 2 (1989), 114—131. See further, 
E. Sperling, "Lama to the King of Hsia”, in The Journal of the Tibet Socie- 
ty T (1987 [1991]), 31-50, and the literature cited there, and my “On the 
Life and Political Career of Ta’i-si-tu Byang-chub rgyal-mtshan (1302— 
71364)”, in Tibetan History and Language. Studies Dedicated to Uray Geza 
on His Seventieth Birthday, ed. E. Steinkeliner, (Wien: Arbeitskreis fiir Ti- 
betische und Buddhistische Studien Universitat Wien, 1991), 295—297, 
note 21. 

As noted in D. P. Jackson, “Madhyamaka among the Sa-skya-pas”, in The 
Tibet Journal X (1985), 32, note 38; see also D. Seyfort Ruegg, The Litera- 
ture of the Madhyamaka School of Philosophy in India, (Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1981), 113f. 
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Dharma-lord, Ruler of Mi-nyag" (mi nyag yul gyi mnga’ bdag chos 
rjes), that he was active in a/the great monastery/temple adorned 
by one hundred thousand Buddha[-images], and that, having been 
petitioned to do so, he, the scholar who had come from Kashmir, 
Rgyal-ba kun-dga' (= Jayānanda) had composed the text. The 
translators' colophon is also of significance, for there we read the 
following: 


© 


10 


longs spyod phun sum tshogs pa lha yi yul dang mtshungs // 
chos rgyal gdung mi chad par ’byung ba'i mi nyag yul [| 
chu bo rma yi ngogs dang ri bo rise lnga’i 'dabs [| 

rgyal po'i pho brang dpung gi(a) tshogs beas(a) gnas pa yi |/ 
khyad par mkhar sku zhes bya’i gtsug lag khang chen du [| 
kha che’i mkhas pa chen po rtsom mdzad de nyid dang // 

bod kyi lo tsa ba bande kun dga’ grags zhes pas |] 

dbu ma la "jug 'grel bshad don gsal zhes bya bsgyur || 


Beijing print omits. 

“The Dbu ma la ug 'grel bshad don gsal was translated, 

By the great Kashmirian scholar, the author himself and, 

The Tibetan translator, the venerable Kun-dga’-grags, 

In the great temple called Khyad par mkhar sku,! ; 
The abode of the emperor's palace together with [his] host of 
troops [in], 

Mi-nyag land, similar to the land of the gods, replendent 


Madhyamakávataravrtti; Beijing print in The Tibetan Tripitaka, ed. D. T. 
Suzuki, (Kyoto-Tokyo: Tibetan Tripitaka Research Institute, 19577), 
Vol. 99 (— YA), no. 5271, fol. 443a, and the Sde-dge print in T'he Nyingma 
Edition of the sDe-dge bKa'—'gyur and bsTan-’gyur, (Emeryville: Dharma 
Press, 1981), Vol. 71 (= RA), no. 3870, fol. 365a. It is also reproduced in 
the Mongol catalogue of the Tanjur, for which see the Catalogue of the 
Mongolian Tanjur, Vol. 7, ed.'L. Chandra, (New Delhi: International Aca- 
demy of Indian Culture, 1982), 139*6. 

This must mean something: like “special/extraordinary bronze statue", 
which I am unable to trace back to one of the Chinese names of the mo- 
nasteries and temples in Xingguangfu or the Xixia empire as a whole, that 
are given in Shi (1988: 110ff.). The colophon in the Mongol Tanjur is of no 
help, since it but reads the literal ilangyui-a kürel beye. Xingzhou, the west- 
ern capital of the Xixia empire and located on the left bank of the Yellow 
River, was built in 1020 by Taizong Deming (r. 1004—1031) and was the 
site of a number of monasteries, for which see the tables in Wu (1980: 
316 ff.) and Shi (1988: 117, 335ff.). 
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with wealth, 

[And] of an unbroken family line of religious emperors, 
[On] the shore of the Yellow River and [in] the vicinity of 
Five-Peaked Mountain [Wutaishan]."! 


Found only in the Beijing print of the Tanjur, and not in any of 
the Tanjur catalogues available to me, there are two badly 
smudged and, in some parts, illegible lines that follow these trans- 
lators' eredits. Though of undeniable importance, I have not been 
able to identify any of the names that are given in this passage, 
and I reproduce these lines in the hope that someone else can do 
more with it than I have been able to. What is almost readable to- 
gether with a conjecture is marked by an “..?”, and what is read- 
able, reads: 


11 


12 


13 


"phags pa ’bum gsal ba..?rdzogs pa zhes bya ba'i gtsug lag khang 
chen pot 'dabs su | gnas brian chen po..?su ra ..?ma pa bauen 
gyon ..?dajdi ..?shi’i phyag dpe la bris nas | šākya'i dge slong 
..?smon ..?lam rgyal bas spyan drangs pa'o 


"Having been copied by [read shis instead of the homophonous 
shti] YGrand Master (dashi)/?Imperial Preceptor (dishi) the 
great elder (gnas brian, sthavira) ??? Hyon Gyon (Chinese ?) in 
the vicinity of the great temple called ”Phags pa 'bum gsal ba 
?rdzogs pa,” [the text] was ‘invited’ [that is, retrieved] by the 
Buddhist monk ?Smon-lam rgyal-ba.” 


Mount Wutai was of course never formally part of the Xixia empire. Yet 
there were close religious ties between it and her imperial court with its : 
state sponsored Buddhism. Wu (1980: 221) points out that the Xixia court 
had established "spiritual relations" with this area from a very early time 
onward, already during the era of Taizong Deming. For Tangut monaste- 
ries in this mountainous region, see Shi (1988: 118—119, 294). 

These include the catalogue of the Beijing print itself; the bilingual Tibet- 
an-Mongol eatalogue of the Snar-thang Tanjur by Phur-bu-leog Ngag- 
dbang byams-pa (1682—1762), wrongly labeled as a “Madhyamaka text” 
by the editor, for which, see Multi-lingual Buddhist Texts, Vols. 9-10, ed. 
L. Chandra, (New Delhi: International Academy of Indian Culture, 1980), 
where the text is indicated on p. 4199 of Vol. 10. It is also absent from the 
catalogue of the Mongol Tanjur mentioned above in note 9, 

This Tibetan expression, including its individual elements, is not one 
which one finds used in Tibetan texts for the name of a Tibetan Buddhist 
monastery, and must probably be of Chinese origin. 
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The Tibetan literature has not preserved very much about Jayā- 
nanda. He appears to have publiely debated with Phya-pa Chos- 
kyi seng-ge (1109-1169) on madkyamaka subjects at Gsang-phu 
ne'u-thog monastery, of which the latter was abbot for eighteen 
years, most likely from 1152 to 1169, which resulted in a public de- 
feat for him by that unique thinker who was one of Tibet’s few, but 
foremost opponents of the *präsangika-madhyamaka. The great 
Gser-mdog Pan-chen Sakya-mchog-ldan (1428-1507) writes that 
he thereafter left Tibet for Mount Wutai.' In this connection, it is 
rather curious that he also writes, against the evidence of this colo- 
phon, that Jayänanda had composed the Madhyamakāvatāravriti 
in Tibet. This work was not very much studied in later times, al- 
though a notable exception seems to have been Tsong-kha-pa, who 
cites it severally in some of his major writings, and then usually in 
a highly critical vein, particularly in connection with its “Tibetan 
followers”. His influence in Tibet was nonetheless not inconsider- 
able. Among his many disciples, we should count Rma-bya 
Brtson-'grus seng-ge (?-1185) who, in fact, wrote a commentary 
on the Tarkamudgarakārikā. So far, it seems that only his exegesis 
of the Malamadhyamakakarika has been preserved by way of a 
late nineteenth century Sde-dge blockprint.'? 


14 Jayananda’s involvement with *präsangika thought cannot only be de- 
duced from the fact that he wrote a commentary on Candrakirti, but also 
from the fact that Pa-tshab Nyi-ma-grags, the “founder” of this philo- 
sophical approach in Tibet, functioned at one time as a his co-translator. 

15 See his Dbu ma rnam par nges pa'i mdzod lung dang rigs pa'i rgya mtsho, in 
Collected Works, Vol. 14, (Thimphu, 1975), 518. 

16 See my Contributions to the Development of Tibetan Buddhist Epistemology 
— from the eleventh to the thirteenth century, (Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner, 
1983), 69, 299, note 260, and the literature cited there. Jayānanda is not 
mentioned in the detailed history of Mount Wutai compiled by Lo-chen 
Ngag-dbang bskal-bzang and Gro-tshang Mkhan-sprul in 1831 on the ba- 
sis of the earlier work on the same subject by Leang-skya II Rol-pa’i rdo- 
rje (1717—1786); see the Zhing mchog ri bo dwangs bsil gyi gnas bshad dad 
pa'i padma rgyas byed ngo mishar nyi ma'i snang ba, in Tibetan Guides to 
Places of Pilgrimage, (Dharamsala: Library of Tibetan Works and Ar- 
chives, 1985), 217—395. 

17 This year is given by Tshe-tan Zhabs-drung, Bstan risis kun las btus pa, 
(Qinghai: Minzu chubansbi, 1982), 177. 

18 See the Dbu ma rtsa ba shes rab kyi 'grel pa "thad pa” rgyan, (New Delhi, 
1979). i 
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The Kashmirian (kha che) Jayänanda should of course not be 
confused with his Indian (rgya gar) or east Indian namesake, 
whose fundamental contribution to Tibetan civilization was his 
translation of a major work on Indian astrological/astronomical 
lore entitled the Yuddhajayarnavatanira, better known under its 
subtitle of Svarodaya, and two other related texts, Simhavarman’s 
Svarodagürthasamgraha and the Svarodagalagnaphalopadesa.? He 


19 The colophons of the first and third works include a lineage of transmis- 
sion that was evidently added long after these had been translated; see 
their Beijing prints in The Tibetan Tripitaka, ed. D. T. Suzuki, (Kyoto- 
Tokyo: Tibetan Tripitaka Research Institute, 1957), Vol. 143 (= GO), 
nos 5813 and 5819, fols. 97b—98a, 140a—140b. The former has three inter- 
linear notes under the sequence Dpal 'Od-mdzad — Dpal Jayānanda — 
Dpal Shes-rab rin-chen, which read, respectively, “up to here Indian [mas- 
ters]", “Nepalese”, and “Tibetan”. Dpal Shes-rab rin-chen must of course 
be identified as Glo-bo Lo-tsā-ba, a student of Sa-skya Pandita, who flour- 
ished in the thirteenth century. The last four individuals noted in the 
lineage are Bla-ma Lhun-grub-pa, Bla-ma Mkhas-grub chos-rje, Mkhas- 
pa Árya-de-va and “me”. "Mkhas-grub chos-rje” might refer to Mkhas- 
grub Dge-legs dpal-bzang-po (1385—1438), were it not for the fact that the 
individual behind the second name must be identified as ’Phags-pa’i-lha 
(1439—1487). This indicates that the first and second of these four are very 
likely Phug-pa Lhun-grub rgya-mtsho and Mkhas-grub Nor-bzang rgya- 
mtsho (1423—1513), two of the most famous fifteenth and early sixteenth 
century astrologers/astronomers. A valuable survey of the line of the 
’Phags-pa’i-Iha reembodiments of Chab-mdo Byams-pa gling monastery is 
given in the recently published chronicle of the first half of the nineteenth 
century by Ngag-dbang bstan-pa’i rgyal-mtshan, the Rgyal rabs chos 
’byung shel dkar me long mkhas pa'i mgul rgyan, in Bod kyi lo rgyus deb ther 
khag Inga, Gangs can rig mdzod 9, (Lhasa: Bod ljongs bod yig dpe rnying 
dpe skrun khang, 1990), where a biographical note on our ’Phags-pa’i-Iha 
is given on pp. 351—353. He took his monk's vows at the age of thirty-nine 
from Ba-so Chos-kyi rgyal-mtshan (1402—1473), which left him ample 
time to father five sons, for which see Schuh (1973: 85, note 19). His young- 
est son was Phug-pa Jo-sras-pa, and his son was the better known Dpal- 
mgon 'phrin-las, who is sometimes also called Dpal-’byor phun-tshogs. His 
uncle Kun-dga'-dpal was also a well-known, if perhaps somewhat contro- 
versial, astrologer/astronomer, so that we may be able to conclude that the 
“me” could refer to either individual. This would of course mean that this 
manuscript of the Beijing print, so rife with interlinear notes, may date 
from the second half of the fifteenth century, or the first half of the six- 
teenth century. The colophon of the other text indicates that it was trans- 
Jated on the sixth day of the first half of the intermediate lunar spring- 
month of an earth-female-pig year, which would be, following the tabels in 
Schuh (1973: *56*), February 11 1239. The lineage oddly omits to mention 
Chag Lo-tsā-ba, suggests a direct link between Jayananda and Lo-tsā-ba 
Prajfiaratna (= [Glo-bo Lo-tsa-ba] Shes-rab rin-chen), and ends with a 
Rdo-rje dpal-bzang-po, who may be placed in the fifteenth century. The 
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translated the first two into Tibetan together with one styled 
*Dgos-'dod 'byung-ba”, and the third one with Chag Lo-tsä-ba 
Chos-rje-dpal (1190-1263). In other words, he flourished during 
the first half of the thirteenth century. The locations where the 
second and third texts were translated are given as the Rnal- 
*byor-pa and the Yam-bu (= Kathmandu) Sa-le-gong *vihara-s in 
the Kathmandu valley.” All three treatises have yet to be studied. 


One ought not be under the impression that the route from In- 


dia/Tibet to Xixia was a one way street. A famous example of a 
twelfth century Tangut traveling to India in search of Buddhist 


20 


Tibetan counterpart of Jayananda of the first two texts was one who is 
variously styled by the nickname of the translator-monk “rmongs pa" 
gnyen po dgos 'dod 'byung ba” and “..thams cad 'byung ba”. The catalogue of 
the Sde-dge Tanjur of 1743—1744 by Zhu-chen Rin-chen tshul-khrims 
(1697-1774) explicitly identifies “rmongs~pa’i gnyen-po dgos-’dod thams- 
cad ’byung-ba” with Glo-bo Lo-tsä-ba; see the Sde dge"i bstan 'gyur gyi dkar 
chag, Vol. 2, (New Delhi, 1974), 390. 

There are some fundamental problems with their transmission in Tibet, 
however. Bu-ston Rin-chen-grub's (1290—1364) catalogue of Tibetan 
translations in his history of Buddhism in India and Tibet but signals the 
basic text — a “non-Buddhist tantra or treatise" — and identifies its trans- 
lator as but Glo-bo Lo-tsä-ba. See his Bde bar gshegs pa” bstan pa'i gsal 
byed chos kyi 'byung gnas gsung rab rin po che'i mdzod, in The Collected 
Works of Buston, Vol. 24, (New Delhi: International Academy of Indian 
Culture, 1971), 974. His fulfledged catalogue of the Zhwa-lu Tarnjur of 
1885 identifies Glo-bo Lo-tsà-ba as the Tibetan co-translator of the Svaro- 
daga itself and the first of the two brief Svarodaya-related texts; see his 
Bstan ’gyur gyi dkar chag yid bzhin nor bu dbang gi rgyal po’i phreng ba, in 
The Collected Works of Bu-ston, Vol. 26 (New Delhi: International Acade- 
my of Indian Culture, 1971), 630—631. The same is found in the catalogue 
of the expanded Rtse-thang:Tanjur written in 1363 and wrongly attribut- 
ed to his disciple Sgra-tshad-pa Rin-chen rnam-rgyal (1318— 1388); see the 
Bstan bcos 'gyur ro ’tshal gyi dkar chag yid bzhin nor bu rin po che'i za ma tog, 
in The Collected Works of Bu-ston, Vol. 28 (New Delhi: International Aca- 
demy of Indian Culture, 1971), 561. Both catalogues register yet another 
work based on the Svarodaya — it is entitled Tshe’t gnas skabs kyi "bras bu 
gnod pa byung ba zhes bya ba’i las — that was also translated by Jayananda 
and Glo-bo Lo-tsā-ba, which was not included in the Beijing Tanjur. How- 
ever, it is found in the Sde-dge, Snar-thang and Co-ne Tanjurs. Some Tan- 
jur editions omit the section on astrology/astronomy altogether. A case in 
point is the one for the Dpal Brag-dkar theg-chen-gling monastery in Glo- 
bo Smon-thang, for which!Ngor-chen Kun-dga' bzang-po (1382—1456) 
wrote a catalogue in 1447; see his Bstan bcos 'gyur ro 'tshal gyi dkar chag 
thub bstan rgyas pai nyi 'od, in Sa kya pa'i bka’ ’bum, Vol. 10, ed. Bsod- 
nams rgya-mtsho, (Tokyo: The Toyo Bunko, 1969), where it ought to have 
been found on p. 366/1—2. 
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teachings was one who in Tibetan literature is known as Tsa-mi 
Sangs-rgyas-grags.”! His ethnicity was a debated point. Some sug- 
gested that he was a Tibetan and a native of the western part of 
the Nyang valley in central Tibet, others that he came from G.ye- 
rong and, recently, Dung-dkar Blo-bzang 'phrin-las indicated that 
he was a native of Mi-nyag in Khams, eastern Tibet.” The matter 
was definitively settled by Stag-tshang Lo-tsa-ba, who cited the 
colophon of his translation of the Kalacakratantra commentary 
into Tibetan, where Tsa-mi explicitly stated that he was from 
Mi-nyag, which here can only refer to Xixia territory, inasmuch as 
Mi-nyag in [Mdo-]Khams came into being only some time after 
the total obliteration of the Tangut state by the Mongol armies in 


21 The following notes are taken from Mkhas-grub Dge-legs dpal-bzang-po's 
Dpal dus kyi ’khor lo*i 'grel chen dri ma med pa'i 'od kyi rgya cher bshad pa de 
kho na nyid snang bar byed pa, in Collected Works, Vol. KH.A [Lhasa Zhol 
print], (Dharamsala: Library of Tibetan Works and Archives, 1981), 194. 
His section on the various lineages of transmission of the Kālacakra litera- 
ture — the text was written in 1434 — is largely based on the one found in 
Bu-ston's Dus ’khor chos 'byung rgyud sde’t zab mo sgo 'byed rin chen gces 
pa” lde mig, in Collected Works, Vol. 4, (New Delhi: International Academy 
of Indian Culture, 1971), 53—74, or on an unknown intermediary or pre- 
cursor of the latter. However, the passage on Tsa-mi is not met with in 
Bu-ston's text, which was completed in 1829, although one would have ex- 
pected it to occur on p. 74. While the same text of Mkhas-grub is found in 
Stag-tshang Lo-tsā-ba Shes-rab rin-chen’s (?1405—?) Dpal dus kyi ’khor 
lo'i spyi don gyi sgo nas gtan la "bebs par byed pa’i legs bshad bstan pa’i rgya 
mtsho, (New Delhi, 1973), 75—76, which was completed in 1467, it appears 
highly unlikely that Stag-tshang would have used Mkhas-grub's work, giv- 
en the strained relations between these two, and I would be inclined to 
hold that both are ultimately based on a hitherto unretrieved work, per- 
haps on the kind of documents on which Dpal-ldan Chos-kyi bzang-po 
based his genealogy (?mid 1400’s) of the ruling family of Byang or pur- 
ported descendants of the Tangut imperial family. Tsa-mi is briefly men- 
tioned by him as an ancestor of this family; see the Sde pa g.yas ru byang 
pa'i rgyal rabs rin po che bstar ba, in Rare Tibetan Historical and Literary 
Texts from the Library of Tsepon H D. Shakabpa, (New Delhi, 1974), 197. 
For Tsa-mi, see also the notice in A, MacDonald, “Le Dhanyakataka de 
Man-Lungs Guru”, in Bulletin de l'École Frangoise d'Ēxtreme-Orient INVII 
(1970), 177, which is based on late and somewhat misleading sources, how- 
ever. 

22 See Tshal-pa Kun-dga’ rdo-rje, Deb ther dmar po, ed. and comm. Dung- 
dkar Blo-bzang 'phrin-las, (Beijing: Renmin chubanshi, 1981), 446—447, 
note 588. He also observes that “Rtsa-mi” is a toponym. A Chinese trans- 
lation of this passage can be found in Hongshi, trs. Chen Qingying and 
Zhou Runnian, (Lhasa: Xizang renmin chubanshi, 1988), 267. 
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1227. It is said that Tsa-mi — it is also written “Rtsa-mi” — had 
gone to India as a youth, and that he had even become abbot of the 
[main monastery] of Bodhgaya. 
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sūtra and Bka' ' gyur Research 
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1. Introduction: Sources and Problems 


Much of the available research on the Bka’ ’gyur, the section of the 
Tibetan canon containing the purported words of the Buddha, has 
focused on comprehensive studies that compare the texts, arrange- 
ments, etc. of the various recensions of the canon.! Comparatively 
few studies have focused on a single text and studied the similarities 
and differences between its recensions. The present work grew out 
of my translation and study of the Samdhinirmocana-sūtra (Tibetan: 
’phags pa dgongs pa nges par 'grel pa'i mdo), the main scriptural 
source for the Yogācāra school and one of the most influential of 
Indian Buddhist texts. The translation used a total of eleven versions 


1 The Bka' 'gyur is one of the two main divisions of the Tibetan Buddhist 
canon, the other being the Bstan 'gyur. The term Bka’ ' gyur literally means 
*translation of speech’: this section of the canon contains the purported teach- 
ings of the Buddha translated into Tibetan. It includes sütras (mdo), tantras 
(rgyud), and vinaya (' dul ba). The Bstan ' gyur mainly contains philosophical 
treatises and commentaries composed by Buddhist writers. Helmut Eimer 
(“A Note on the History of the Tibetan Kanjur", Central Asiatic Journal #32, 
311-2, 1988, p. 64) speculates that the earliest version of the Bka’ ' gyur was 
compiled in the Snar thang (Narthang) Monastery, and he provides a specula- 
tive history of how the earliest Bka’ ' gyur was compiled and redacted. The 
history of the development of the canon is also described in the Blue Annals 
(tr. George Roerich, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1949, pp. 337-39). 
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of the sūtra, and a close reading of thiese texts indicated that there 
were three distinct translations of the text, two in the New Transla- 
tion style and one in the Old Translation style. This conflicted with a 
number of studies of the Bka' 'gyur which contend that the New 
Translation texts represent a single textual tradition with mostly mi- 
nor variations. 

The study began with the most significant work on the 
Samdhinirmocana to date, Étienne Lamotte's critical edition and 
French translation, entitled Samdhinirmocanasütra: Explication des 
Mystéres (Paris and Louvain: Université de Louvain, 1935). This 
ground-breaking work reflects the high level of scholarship of the 
author, who was one of the most prominent figures in Western Bud- 
dhist scholarship. There are, however, some problems with 
Lamotte's work, and the present study is partially an attempt to indic- 
ate these problems and to supplement what Lamotte has done. 

` The main problem with Lamotte's work, in my opinion, is its 
brevity. The introduction is sparse, as are the notes, and it lacks the 
breadth of commentary and annotation that are found in Lamotte's 
later works. A related problem is that Lamotte seems to have made 
little use of the vast commentarial literature on the sütra, which is in- 
valuable for understanding and translating difficult passages and for 
making text corrections. The only commentary that Lamotte seems 
to have used in his work is the short Bhasya attributed to Asanga,? 


2 Peking edition (P) #5481. The versions of the commentaries used in this 
study are: (1) Ārya-samdhinirmocana-bhāsya ('phags pa dgongs pa nges par 
"grel pa'i rnam par bshad pa), attributed to Asafiga (Thogs med): (a) Delhi: 
Delhi Karmapae Choedhey, Gyalwae Sungrab Partun Khang, 1985, Sde dge 
vol. ti (118), To. 3981; (b) P 5481, vol. 104, pp. 1-7; (2) Ārya-samdhinir- 
mocana-sütrasya-vyakhyaüna ( phags pa dgongs ' grel nges par’ grel pa'i mdo' i 
rnam par bshad pa), attributed to Byang chub rdzu 'phrul: (a) Delhi: Delhi 
Karmapae Choedhey, 1985, vol. cho [205]; To. 4358; (b) P 5845, vol. 144, 
p. 191 - vol. 145, p. 89; (3) Ārya-samdhinirmocana-sūtre-ārya-maitreyakeva- 
la-parivarta-bhasya ( phags pa dgongs pa nges par ' grel pa'i mdo las 'phags pa 
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and he makes no mention in his translation of the extensive commen- 
taries of Wonch’uk (Tibetan: Wen tshegs; Chinese: Yüan-tse, 
AI ) and Byang chub rdzu ’phrul (which are both encyclopedic 
texts that cover the entire sūtra and comment on almost every line 
and on all key terms), nor does he use the shorter commentaries at- 
tributed to Jñānagarbha (which only deals with the eighth chapter), 
and Khri srong lde brtsan (which only comments on the tenth 
chapter).3 
The present study uses all of the above commentaries, as well as 
recensions of the sütra that were unavailable to Lamotte. Several of 
the versions of the Bka’ ’gyur used in this study were not published 
in Lamotte’s time, and some were probably unknown to Western 
scholars.* For instance, the Stog Palace recension (referred to in this 
study as Stog) was published in 1975, and the Them spangs ma edi- 
tion brought to Japan by Ekai Kawaguchi (referred to in this study as 
K) is known mainly by scholars who specialize in studies of the Ti- 
betan canon, and copies of it are difficult to obtain. 


byams pa'i le'u nyi tshe'i bshad pa), attributed to Jfiänagarbha (Ye shes 
snying po): (a) P 5535, vol. 109, pp. 196-211; (b) To. 4033, Otani Uni- 
versity Press, sems tsam vol. 2 (bi); (4) Ārya-gambhīra-samdhinirmocana-sū- 
tra-tīkā ('phags pa dgongs pa zab mo nges par ' grel pa'i mdo' i rgya cher ' grel 
pa), by Wonch'uk: (a) P 5517, vol. 106, pp. 1-345; (b) Delhi: Delhi Karma- 
pae Choedhey, Gyalwae Sungrab Partun Khang, 1985, mdo 'grel, vol. ti 
[118]; To. 4016; (5) Bka’ yang dag pa'i tshad ma las mdo btus pa, attributed 
to Khri srong lde btsan: (a) P 5839; (b) To. 4532. 

3 These two commentaries, along with the short commentary attributed to 
Asanga, have been translated by me and will be published in a separate 
volume. 

4 These include the microfilm version of the Co ne text I obtained from the Li- 
brary of Congress, the microfiche versions of the Lhasa and Snar thang texts 
distributed by the Institute for Advanced Studies of World Religions, and 
photocopies of two texts from Tun-huang, Stein #194 and #683, which were 
obtained from the India Office Library in London. 
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To date, no Sanskrit manuscript of the Samdhinirmocana has 
been located, but there are a number of Tibetan recensions of the 
sütra, as well as five Chinese translations.” In preparing this study, I 
read both the translation of Hsüan-tsang EA HE) and the commen- 
tary of his student Wonch’uk, but since my main purpose was to 
study the Tibetan texts available to me I will confine the present dis- 
cussion to the similarities and differences between the indigenous 
Tibetan translations and to Lamotte's edition. 


2. Lamottes's Critical Edition and Translation 


In his introduction, Lamotte indicates that his critical edition was 
prepared from one Tibetan text, Fonds tibétain de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale #410, and that he compared this text with Hsiian-tsang's 
Chinese translation in deciding how to render textual variants.6 


5 The earliest Chinese translation is by Guņabhadra CR FR $A PE Y) in 
443-45 (T 678), but this translation is only a portion (the ninth chapter) of 
the text as it exists today. The first Chinese translation of the sūtra that cor- 
responds to its present form is by Bodhiruci GE n Ti X) in 514 
(entitled “Sutra Undoing the Knots of the Profound”—shen mi chieh t'o 
ching, IE SI HE AR AUT 675). The translation by Paramärtha ( (Al 
Am) in 557 (entitled “Sutra of the Knots of the Profound’—chieh chieh 
ching, AE Sp SI 677) contains an introduction (which does not corre- 
spond to the introductions in the extant Tibetan texts) and the first four chap- 
ters, and there is a translation of the complete text by Hsüan-tsang in 647 
(entitled "The Sūtra of the Profound Secret Connection”—chieh shen mi 
ching, fit VK BR MT 676). There is also an anonymous translation of 
chapter ten (T 679), later attributed to Gunaprabha. 

6 On p. 8 he indicates that the Tibetan text he used was Fonds tibétain de la 
Bibliothēgue Nationale #410; on pp. 9-12 he indicates that the Chinese trans- 
lations he consulted were those of Gunabhadra (T 679), Bodhiruchi (T 675), 
Paramärtha (T 677), and Hsüan-tsang (T 676). 
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When one examines his text, several problems become apparent: 
first, in a number of places where Hsüan-tsang’s translation differs 
from the Tibetan texts, Lamotte relegates the Tibetan to a footnote 
and inserts a Tibetan translation of the Chinese in place of the origi- 
nal. This would be defensible if the Tibetan were obviously corrupt, 
unintelligible, or self-contradictory, but this is not the case in any of 
the places where Lamotte inserts the Chinese in place of the Tibetan. 
In every such case, the Tibetan is perfectly intelligible, and without a 
strong reason to replace it with the Chinese I see no justification for 
inserting a Chinese reading that is not reflected in any Tibetan text. 
This practice of Lamotte's is especially strange in that in no case 
does he provide any justification for replacing the original Tibetan 
with a Tibetan translation of the Chinese, nor does he indicate why 
he does not do so with all such differences. When comparing 
Hsüan-tsang’s text to the Tibetan versions, one finds many places 
where Lamotte chose the Tibetan over Hsüan-tsang’s reading, and so 
the result is a text that does not accurately reflect either the Tibetan or 
the Chinese, but instead is a hybrid version consisting of elements of 
both. 

A more important problem, however, is the fact that he does not 
justify his insertions, since in general Tibetan translations of Sanskrit 
texts are more accurate than Chinese translations and more closely 
mirror the originals. Unless Lamotte were to provide some strong 
reasons for preferring Hsüan-tsang’s reading, I see no justification 
for replacing the original Tibetan with a Tibetan translation of a 
Chinese text. In a number of these cases, Lamotte's use of Hsüan- 
tsang's reading actually gives a passage the exact opposite meaning 
of the Tibetan texts by inserting or deleting a negative particle. In at 
least one such case I think that the deletion of the negative particle is 
completely unjustified and would undermine the point of the pas- 
sage. The passage is found in Stog p. 60.7 (K p. 282.6) and Lamotte 
p- 79 (L p. 33b.4, P p. 11d.3, N p. 33b.1, C p. 27a.4) and is con- 
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cerned with Bodhisattvas at a low level of attainment. In all the Ti- 
betan texts, they are described as not having produced roots of virtue 
(dge ba'i rtsa, kusala-müla), as conceiving their own view to be 
supreme, and as being unable to remove conceptuality (rtog pa dang 
sel mi nus). Lamotte, following the reading of Hsüan-tsang (p. 
696a.15),” omits the negative particle in the last part and indicates 
that they do remove conceptuality, which seems unlikely in view of 
the other negative descriptions of these beings found in this pas- 
sage H In Lamotte’s reading, they are portrayed as being much more 
advanced than in the Tibetan manuscripts I have consulted, and this 
in my opinion is a misreading because they are said to misunderstand 
the meaning of Buddha's teachings and to relate to them through the 
medium of their own mistaken conceptuality, which indicates that 
they are limited in understanding. 

Because of these problems, it became clear to me that a new 
critical edition of the sütra is needed, one that considers as many Ti- 
betan texts as possible, as well as the available commentaries. This 
study has been completed and will hopefully be published along with 
a translation of the sütra. The present article summarizes some of the 
results of that study which have ramifications for Bka' 'gyur 
research. 


3. The New Translation (gsar skad bcad) Texts 


In preparing this study, it became apparent that there were three main 
groups of texts: (1) Stog? and the Kawaguchi version of the Them 


7 Hsüan-tsang's reading is also found in Wonch'uk's citation of the passage, in 
vol. thi [119], p. 85.7. 

8 On p.202, he translates this phrase as “able to argue and to refute” (capables 
d'argumenter et de réfuter). 

9 The Tog Palace Manuscript of the Tibetan Kanjur (Leh: Smanrtsis Shesrig 
Dpemzod, 1975-1978; printed at Jayyed Press, Ballimaran, Delhi-6, India), 
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spangs ma Bka' 'gyur (K), which are in the New Translation style; 
(2) the group of Lhasa (L), Co ne (C), Sde dge (D), Snar thang (N), 
and Peking (P), which belong to the same group as Lamotte’s ver- 
sion and are also in the New Translation style;!0 and (3) two Tun- 
huang texts (Stein #194 and #683), which are in the Old Translation 
style and differ greatly from all other texts. Groups (1) and (2) are 
similar, but exhibit enough differences that they should, in my opin- 
ion, be treated as different translations. 

The main edition used in studying the text I have labelled 
Translation One is the Stog Palace edition. According to the preface 


vol. 63 (na), pp. 1-160. This has been studied by Tadeusz Skorupski: A 
Catalogue of the Stog Palace Kanjur (Tokyo: International Institute for Bud- 
dhist Studies, 1985); reviewed by Bruce Cameron Hall, Journal of the Inter- 
national Association of Buddhist Studies vol. 9, #2, p. 159 and by Helmut 
Eimer in Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies #50, 1987, 
pp. 172-3. 

10 This group also includes the extensive quotations of the sütra found in the 
Vini$caya-samgrahani, attributed to Asanga (P 5539, vol. 110-111; To. 
4042). This text contains most of the Samdhinirmocana, and only excludes 
the introduction at the beginning of the sūtra and the short colophons that 
conclude each of the chapters. This version mainly agrees with group (2), but 
since the present study is concerned with the recensions of the canon it did 
not seem appropriate to use it in this paper, although it was used in preparing 
the critical edition of the Samdhinirmocana. 

11 All of the manuscripts of the New Translations used in this study are of ex- 
cellent quality and are either blockprints from good quality blocks, photo- 
graphic reproductions that do not contain any unreadable passages, or high- 
quality microfilm/microfiche. The most difficult texts to read are the Tun- 
huang texts, which are photographic reproductions of old manuscripts that in 
some cases are missing portions of pages or are unreadable. 

None of the Tibetan versions of the Samdhinirmocana that I have consulted 
mention a translator. All of the Tibetan texts belonging to groups (1) and (2) 
are translated according to the rules of the new translation style, which was 
established in A.D. 814. 
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(dkar chag) to the Stog Palace Bka’ ' gyur, p. 2b, the chief minister 
(bka’ "phrul blon) Bsod nams Ihun grub obtained a copy of the Bka’ 
'gyur from Bhutan (dbus phyogs Iho bo ' brug) and had a copy made 
in order to promote the long life (sku'i ring) of King Nyi ma rnam 
rgyal of Ladakh (r. 1691-1729).!2 The exact date of the production 
of this work is not mentioned, but must have occurred during the 
lifetime of King Nyi ma mam rgyal.!3 According to Buddhist Text 
Information #49, 1986, p. 7, the original text may have come from 
Se'u la in Bhutan!^ and may have been a copy of the Rgyal rtse 


12 The reign of this king is described in the La dwags rgyan rabs, ed. A.H. 
Francke, Antiquities of Indian Tibet (Delhi: S. Chand and Co., 1972), p. 44. 

13 Helmut Eimer (“The Position of the "Jan Sa tham/Litang Kanjur", Indica et 
Tibetica 13, Bonn, 1988, pp. 44-5) speculates that this version of the Bka’ 
"gyur may have been produced in the fifteenth century. 

14 According to Skorupski (op. cit., p. xii), this edition may have been brought 
to Ladakh by the Lama Se'u la Byams mngon ngag dbang rgyal mtshan 
(1647-1732), who was the king's spiritual advisor (dbu bla). Helmut Eimer 
("Some Results of Recent Kanjur Research", Archiv für Zentralasiatische 
Geschichtsforschung, 1983, p. 6) speculates that the Bhutanese original from 
which the Stog Palace edition derives may have come from the Them spangs 
ma edition, but in a short discussion of Skorupski's claims (pp. 8-10 of Bud- 
dhist Text Information #49, 1986), Eimer states that the Stog Palace Bka’ 
'gyur may be substantially different from the Them spangs ma edition and 
may actually be a second A copy of an original brought from Se’u la 
in Bhutan to Ladakh. 

Skorupski (P. xviii) presents evidence for Eimer's position when he notes 
that the arrangement of the Stog Palace edition differs substantially from that 
of the Them spangs ma. In the case of the Samdhinirmocana-sütra, however, 
during my study of Stog and K I found that they were almost always in 
agreement, and the few differences I found were mainly obvious scribal errors 
or slight differences in spelling (for instance, the term mthun in Stog is con- 
sistently spelled 'thun in K). See also: (1) Bruce Cameron Hall, Journal of 
the International Association of Buddhist Studies 9.2, pp. 157-8, where he 
states that Stog differs substantially from all other known Bka' 'gyurs; (2) 
Geza Bethlenfalvy, A Hand-list of the Ulan Bator Manuscript of the Kanjur 
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Them spangs ma Bka’ 'gyur. No translator is cited in the text, but 
the colophon at the end states that it was revised according to the 
new translation system (skad gsar bcad).1” 


rGyal-rtse Them-spans-ma (Budapest: Akademiai Kiado, 1982), which de- 
scribes a version of the Them spangs ma edition that the author studied in 
Mongolia; (3) Kojun Saito, “A Study of the Hand-written Copy of the Ti- 
betan Kanjur from rGyal-rtse”, in Taisho Daigaku Kenkyü-kiyo (Tokyo: 
Taisho University Press, 1977, pp. 406-345), which provides a list of the 
texts found in the handwritten copy brought from Rgyal rtse by Ekai 
Kawaguchi and kept in the Toyo Bunko Library in Tokyo; and (4) Jaya 
Pandita's description of an older version of the Them spangs ma, in Col- 
lected Works of Jaya Pandita Blo-bzan-' phrin-las, vol. 4, by Lokesh Chandra, 
New Delhi, 1981. 

The Stog Palace edition (as well as the Them spangs ma editions found in 
Tokyo and Ulan Bator) may ultimately derive from the edition found by Ekai 
Kawaguchi in the Dpal 'khor chos sde in Rgyal rtse in Central Tibet, which 
derives from the original Bka’ ' gyur printed in the first and second decades of 
the 14th century in the Bka' gdams pa monastery Snar thang. Stog and K 
may represent the oldest known edition of the Bka' ' gyur (see Bruce Cameron 
Hall, p. 159; and Helmut Eimer "A Note on the History of the Tibetan Kan- 
jur", pp. 68-9). There is at present no way to ascertain whether or not the 
Rgyal rtse edition has survived the Chinese invasion of Tibet. See also: (1) 
Helmut Eimer, “Zur Beurteilung der Textqualität der Kanjur-Handschrift aus 
dem Palast in Tog/Ladakh", in Indological and Buddhist Studies in Honor of 
Prof. J.W. DeJong (Canberra, 1982), pp. 121-136, in which he compares the 
text quality of the Stog text to other Bka’ ' gyurs; (2) Eimer, "Some Results 
of Recent Kanjur Research", in Archiv für Zentralasiatische Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1983, p. 6; and (3) J.W. deJong, "Notes A Propos des Colophons du 
Kanjur”, Zentralasiatische Studien #6, 1972, pp. 505-559. _ 

15 Page 160.1 concludes the Samdhinirmocana with the phrase: “skad gsar chad 
kyis kyang bcos te gtan la phab pa.” This is also found at the conclusion of 
the sütra on p. 70b.1 in Kawaguchi's version of the Them spangs ma Bka’ 
'gyur (K). It is not found in P p. 26c, N p. 81a, L p. 87b, or C p. 71a, but 
is found at the conclusion of D, p. 110. 
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Based on a study of the Them spangs ma text obtained by Ekai 
Kawaguchi in Rgyal rtse (referred to henceforth as K) and now 
housed in the Toyo Bunko Library in Tokyo, Tadeusz Skorupski 
speculates that the present Stog Palace version may be a copy of the 
Rgyal rtse Them spangs ma edition of the Bka’ ' gyur.16 According 
to an introduction to the Rwa rgya dkar chag,! the Them spangs ma 
Bka 'gyur is said to have derived from the Snar thang (Narthang) 
edition and to have been produced under the direction of Si tu rab 
brtan kun bzang ’phags pa (1389-1442), edited by Lo chen thugs rje 
dpal, and completed in 1431. The introduction to the Ulan Bator 
edition of the Them spangs ma, however, states that it was corrected 
by Bu ston rin chen grub (1290-1364).18 

As Bruce Cameron Hall notes, the translation found in the Stog 
Palace Bka' 'gyur differs substantially from that found in the Peking 
(P), Sde dge (D), Lhasa (L), Snar thang (N), and Co ne (C) edi- 


16 Skorupski, op. cit., p. xii. Kawaguchi described his pioneering trip to Tibet 
in a book in two volumes published in 1904 (Tokyo: Hakubunkan; reprint 
Tokyo: Sankibo, 1941). This has been translated into English under the title 
Three Years in Tibet (Madras, London, 1909). See also: Second Journey to 
Tibet (Tokyo: Kinno-hoshi-sha, 1966), which describes Kawaguchi's second 
visit to Tibet, and Gadjin Nagao, "Reflections on Tibetan Studies in Japan", 
Acta Asiatica #29, 1975, pp. 107-8; and Taishun Mibu, “On the Kawaguchi 
Collection”, Report of the Japanese Association for Tibetan Studies #2, 
1955, which describes the texts, artifacts, etc. brought back to Japan by 
Kawaguchi. 

17 A mdo rwa rgya'i Bka' ' gyur gyi dkar chag, by the fourth Pan chen, Bstan 
pa'i nyi ma, from a blockprint in the Library of Tibetan Works and Archives, 
Dharamsala, India, 1983. 

18 According to Skorupski (p. xviii), the only two known surviving copies of 
the Them spangs ma edition are one in the Toyo Bunko Library in Tokyo (K) 
and another in the State Library of Ulan Bator. See also Bethlenfalvy, op. 
cit., pp. 5-10. 
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tions.1? The group of P, D, L, N, and C represent one translation of 
the text, while Stog and K have a very different reading that differs 


19 Hall, op. cit. p. 158. This includes most of the available Bka' 'gyurs. 
Kenneth K.S. Chien ("The Tibetan Tripitaka", Harvard Journal of Asiatic 
Studies, IX, 1946-7, pp. 53-62) also lists a Bka’ ’ gyur from Kumbum kept 
in Leningrad, an edition from Yongle (now lost), and a manuscript in Berlin. 
Helmut Eimer (“Some Results of Recent Kanjur Research”, in Archiv für 
Zentralasiatische Geschichtsforschung, 1983, p. 3 n. 2) also lists editions 
from Urga, Taipei, and Tokyo. 

The Them spangs ma edition used in this study (K) is a photocopy of the 
manuscript brought to Japan by Ekai Kawaguchi. Kawaguchi obtained a 
copy of a version of the Bka' ' gyur that he found in Rgyal rtse, and this man- 
uscript is now housed in the Toyo Bunko Library in Tokyo. Helmut Eimer 
("A Note on the History of the Tibetan Kanjur", p. 68) contends that the 
original text copied for Kawaguchi was written between 1856 and 1875. The 
print quality of Kawaguchi's manuscript is excellent, and it has proved in- 
valuable as a basis for correcting errors in Stog. It does, however, contain 
many more obvious errors than does Stog, but fortunately these generally do 
not occur in the same places as do Stog's errors. I am deeply grateful to Pro- 
fessor Yoshihide Yoshizu of Komazawa University for procuring a copy of 
this rare manuscript for me. 

The Sde dge (D) edition used in this study was published by the Delhi 
Karmapae Choedhey, vol. mdo sde ca. A bibliography for this edition can be 
found in Eimer, "Some Results", p. 4. See also Yoshiro Imaeda, "Note sur 
le Kanjur de Derge”, in Tantric and Taoist Studies, in Honour of RA Stein 
(Bruxelles, 1981, Mélanges Chinoises et Bouddhiques XX), pp. 229-236. 
Eimer (“The Position of the "Jan Sa tham", p. 45) indicates that the original 
Sde dge blockprint was made in 1608-1621. 

The Peking (P) text is the one published by the Suzuki Research Founda- 
tion (vol. 29, 4774; Tokyo: Tibetan Tripitaka Research Institute, 1958). In 
“The Position of the 'Jan Sa tham" (p. 45), Eimer provides a chronology of 
various versions of the Peking version, beginning with a blockprint made in 
1410. 

The Lhasa edition (L) used in this study is a microfiche distributed by the 
Institute for Advanced Studies of World Religions, vol. mdo nga. See 
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in word choice and word order and contains passages that are not 
found in P, D, N, L, and C. These texts, in turn, contain words and 
passages that are not found in Stog and K. During the course of 
translating Stog and comparing it to P, D, N, L, and C, I found 
numerous differences between the two versions. 

These differences fall into five main categories: (1) differences 
in terminology; (2) differences in word order; (3) differences in 
spelling; (4) differences in meaning; and (5) words and phrases that 
are found in one version but not in the other. It should be noted that 
these categories are not mutually exclusive, since parallel sections 
may contain more than one of these types of differences. 


Eimer, “Some Results”, p. 4 and “The Position of the 'Jan Sa tham", pp. 
44-5. 

The Snar thang edition (N) used in this study is a microfiche distributed by 
the Institute for Advanced Studies of World Religions, vol. 51. See Eimer 
“Some Results", pp. 5-6 and “The Position of the "Jah Sa tham", pp. 44-5, 
where he indicates that the original blockprint of this version was made in 
1730-1732. 

The Co ne (C) text used in this study is a microfilm copy obtained from 
the Library of Congress in Washington, D.C., Kanjur vol. 5. The Co ne edi- 
tion is discussed by Taishun Mibu, “A Comparative List of the Bka'-'gyur 
Division in the Co-ne, Peking; Sde-dge and Snar-than Editions”, in Taisho 
Daigaku Kenkyü-kiyo, #44, 1959, pp. 1-69. For a detailed description of the 
relations between the various recensions of the Bka' ' gyur, see Eimer, "Some 
Results”, pp. 7-18. Also, see Eimer, "The Position of the "Tan Sa tham", p. 
45, where he indicates that the original Co ne blockprint was made in 1721- 
1731. 

According to Royei Tokuoka (Indogaku Bukkyogaku Kenkyū, 1988, pp. 
940-926), the oldest version of the Tripitaka is the Sde dge, the Lhasa edition 
(which only contains the Bka’ "gyur) is the newest, and the Peking was only 
published in China. He adds that Lhasa is similar to Peking in the sections 
that he compared. 
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3.1. Differences in Terminology 


This category includes instances in which one version uses a term 
that is matched by a different but similar term in the other version. 
Some examples are: 


(a) Stog and K consistently use mthong bot chos where L, P, 
D, and Lamotte use tshe 'di la. See for instance Stog p. 7.2 and L p. 
4a.2, P p. 3b.6, D p. 4.5, and Lamotte p. 33. 

(b) Stog and K often use sna tshogs where L, P, D, and Lamotte 
use tha dad pa. See.for instance: (1) Stog p. 7.3 and L p. 4a.3, P p. 
3b.7, D p. 4.6, and Lamotte p. 34; (2) Stog p. 138.6, K p. 61b.8 and 
L p. 76a.3, P p. 23c.3, D p. 962, and Lamotte p. 147. 

(c) In a number of parallel passages, parallel terms differ in the 
two versions, such as: (1) Stog p. 15.4 and K p. 7b.3, which read: 
gcig la gcig kha shags [K: gshags] kyis brtsad par bgyis | yid byung 
bar bgyis | gnod par bgyis | mtho btsam par [K: pa] bgyis I skur pa 
btab par bgyis te. L p. 82.5, P p. 4c.6, D p. 10.2, and Lamotte p. 39 
read: gcig la gcig kha stobs kyis gnon pa bgyis / zher ' debs pa bgyis 
/ gab gab bgyis / mnan [P : gnan] par bgyis / tshar gcad pa bgyis te; 
(2) Stog p. 55.2, K p. 25b.6, which read: shin tu phyir phyogs par 
‘gyur ro; L p. 30b.5, P p. 10e.1, D p. 38.6, Lamotte p. 74 read: shin 
tu mi phyogs par 'gyur ro (this is also found on Stog p. 55.3, K p. 
25b.7 and L p. 30b.6, P p. 10e.1, D p. 38.6, Lamotte p. 74); (3) Stog 
p. 55.5, K p. 25b.8 read: de bas na; L p. 30b.6, P p. 10e.3, D p. 
38.7, Lamotte p. 74 read: de'i phyir; (4) Stog p. 115.2, K p. 51b.8 
read: don chen po ‘jig rten las ‘das pa 'dris pa ma yin pa'i sems 
rnyed pas | rgya cher dga' zhing mthog tu dga' ba'i phyir / sa dang 
po ni rab tu dga' ba zhes bya'o; L p. 62b.7, P p. 19e.6, D p. 79.6, 
Lamote p. 125 read: sa dang po ni don che ba 'dris pa ma yin pa ‘jig 
rten las 'das pa'i sems thob pas dga' ba dang mchog tu dga' ba 
rgya che ba'i phyir rab tu dga' ba zhes bya'o. 
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(d) Stog and K consistently use shes par bya’o where L, P, D, 
and Lamotte use rig par bya'o. See for instance: Stog p. 16.7, K p. 
8b.2 and L p. 8b.6, P p. 4d.7, D p. 11.2, Lamotte p. 40; Stog p. 17.2, 
K p. 82.4 and L p. 9a. 2, P p. 4e.1, D p. 11.3, Lamotte p. 40; see also 
Stog p. 18.1 and K p. 8b.5, which read: rnam par rig pa'i tha 
snyad, where L p. 95.3, P p. 4e.6, D p. 11.7, Lamotte p. 41 read: 
rnam par shes pa’i tha snyad. 

(e) In several places Stog and K use blun pa where L, P, D, and 
Lamotte use rmongs pa. See, for instance, Stog p. 20.1 and 20.3, K 
p. 9b.5 and 9b.6 and L p. 10b.6-7, P p. 5b.3-4, D p. 13.4, N p. 
11b.4-5, C p. 8b.3-4, Lamotte p. 42, V p. 85a.2-3 and L p. 11a. 2, P 
p. 5b.6, D p. 13.5, Lamotte p. 43. 

(f) In several places Stog and K use de'i phyir where L, P, D, 
and Lamotte use des na, and sometimes L, P, D, and Lamotte use 
de'i phyir where Stog and K use des na. See: Stog p. 20.7, K p. 
10a.2 and Lamotte p. 43, P p. 5c.2, D p. 14.1; Stog p. 21.5, K p. 
102.7 and Lamotte p. 44, P p. 5c.6, D p. 14.5; Stog p. 22.6, K p. 
10b.7 and Lamotte p. 44, P p. 5d.4, D p. 15.3. 

(g) Stog p. 22.6 and K p. 10b.7 use du lhung ba; L p. 12a.7, P 
p. 5d.4, D p. 15.3, Lamotte p. 44 use du gtogs par ?? 


20 For other examples of this type, see: (1) Stog p. 5.4 and K p. 3a.6, L p. 3.1, 
D p. 3.3, P p. 3a.5, N p. 2b.6,.C p. 2b.4, Lamotte p. 31; (2) Stog p. 64, D 
p. 4.2, P p. 3b.2, Lamotte p. 32; (3) Stog p. 6.7, D p. 44, P p. 3b.5, 
Lamotte p. 33, B (Byang chub rdzu 'phrul's commentary) vol. cho (205), p. 
53.2; (4) Stog p. 7.2, L p. 4a.2, D p. 4.5, P p. 3b.6, C p. 3a.6, Lamotte D 
33; (5) Stog p. 7.6, D p. 5.1, P p. 3c.2, Lamotte p. 34; (6) Stog p. 11.6, K 
P. 62.2, D p. 7.6, P p. 4a.1, V p. 8322, Lamotte p. 36; (7) Stog p. 12.5, K 
p. 62.8, D p. 8.3, P p. 4a.6, Lamotte p. 37. There are numerous other in- 
stances throughout the text. 
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This category includes instances of parallel passages with roughly 
the same meaning that exhibit differences in word order. Some of 
these are very divergent and would necessitate different English 
translations. Some examples are: 


(a) Stog p. 12.1-2 and K p. 6a.3 read: gang di ltar snang ba di 
ni glang po che'i tshogs ma yin no. L p. 62.4, P p. 4a.3, D p. 7.7, V 
p. 83e.2, Lamotte p. 37 read: glang po che'i tshogs [snang ba: 
omitted in V] gang yin pa ' di ni med do. 

(b) Stog p. 42.7 and K p. 20a.5 read: ming dang 'brel pa'i 
mtshan ma la brten te. L p. 23b.5, P p. 8e.3, D p. 29.6, Lamotte p. 
63 read: mtshan ma dang ' brel ba'i [P, D: pa'i] ming la [P: las] 
brten nas. 

(c) Stog p. 115.7 and K p. 52a.5 read: mtshan ma med pa la 
Ihun gyis grub pa dang / mtshan ma la yang nyon mongs pa ' byung 
bas mi sgul ba' i phyir | sa brgyad pa ni mi g.yo ba zhes bya' o. L p. 
63b.1, P p. 202.3, D p. 80.3, Lamotte p. 126 read: sa brgyad pa ni 
mtshan ma med pa la lhun gyis grub pa nyid dang | mtshan mat 
nyon mongs pa kun tu byung [P: 'byung] bas mi spyod [P, D: 
skyod] pa nyid kyi phyir mi g.yo ba zhes bya’ o. 

(d) Stog p. 17.7 and K p. 8b.4 read: nang gi 'phags pa'i mi 
smra bar gyur pa' i bde ba. L p. 9b.3, P p. 4e.5, D p. 11.6, Lamotte 
p. 41 read: nang gi mi smra ba 'phags pa'i bde ba. 

(e) Stog p. 19.4 and K p. 9a.8 read: kha cig ni the tshom dang 
yid gnyis su gyur nas. L p. 10b.2, P p. 5a.8, D p. 13.1, Lamotte p. 
42 read: the tshom du gyur pa' i blo gros can / yid gnyis su gyur pa 
kha cig ni. 

(f) Stog p. 26.7 and K p. 12b.6 read: zhi gnas Ihag mthong 
goms bya ste | mtshan ma dag gi bcings pa dang | gnas ngan len gyi 
bcings pa las | skye bo rnam par grol bar ' gyur. L p. 14b.2, P p. 
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6b.6, D p. 18.1, Lamotte p. 47 read: skye ba po yi [P, D: yis] Ihag 
mthong dang | zhi gnas goms par byas nas ni | gnas ngan len gyi 
’ching ba dang / mtshan ma' i 'ching las rnam grol ' gyur?! 


3.3. Differences in Spelling 


This category includes instances of parallel passages in which a term 
is spelled differently in the two versions. Some examples are: 


(a) Stog p. 21.1 and K p. 102.3 read: beings pa. L p. 11b.1, P p. 
5c.2, D p. 14.2, Lamotte p. 43 read: 'ching ba. This divergent 
spelling is also found in Stog p. 22.1, K p. 10b.2 and L p. 12a.2, P 
p. 5c.8, D p. 14.6, Lamotte p. 44; and in Stog p. 26.7, K p. 12b.6 
and L p. 14b.3, P p. 6b.6, D p. 18.1, Lamotte p. 47. 

(b) Stog p. 25.2 and K p. 12a.1 read: pi wang. L p. 13.3, P p. 
62.3, D p. 16.7, Lamotte p. 46 read: pi bang. 

(c) Stog p. 28.5 and K p. 13b.3 read: spang. L p. 15b.2, P p. 
6d.1, D p. 19.3, Lamotte p. 48 read: spangs. 

(d) Stog p. 28.5 and K p. 13b.3 read: bsgom par. L p. 15b.2, P 
p. 6d.1, D p. 19.3, Lamotte p. 49 read: sgom pa. 

(e) Stog p. 115.4 and K p. 52a.2 read: sreg. L p. 63a.4, P p. 
19e.8, D p. 80.1, Lamotte p. 125 read: bsreg. 

(f) Stog p. 121.5 and K p. 54b.4 read: spyod. L p. 66b.4, P p. 
20e.4, D p. 84.2, Lamotte p. 132 read: spyad. 


21 For other examples, see: (1) Stog p. 9.3 and K p. 5a.2, D p. 6.1, P p. 3d.3, 
Lamotte p. 35; (2) Stog p. 12.1 and K p. 62.3, D p. 7.6, P p. 4a.1, Lamotte 
p. 36; (3) Stog p. 15.1 and K p. 7b.8, D p. 9.6, P p. 4c.2, Lamotte p. 39; 
(4) Stog p. 17.7 and K p. 8b.4, D p. 11.6, P p. 4e.5, Lamotte p. 41; (5) 
Stog p. 18.6 and K p. 92.3, D p. 12.2, P p. 5a.3, Lamotte p. 42; (6) Stog p. 
27.2 and K p. 12b.8, D p. 18.3, P p. 6b.7, Lamotte p. 47. 
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(g) Stog p. 122.3 and K p. 54b.8 read: 'phongs pa. L p. 67a.2, 
P p. 20e.8, D p. 84.5, Lamotte p. 132 read: phongs pa. 


3.4. Differences in Meaning 


"This category includes instances of recognizably parallel passages in 
which the meaning differs in the two versions. Examples of this cat- 
egory are rare in comparison to the other categories, since the two 
versions are in general agreement with respect to the meaning of 
parallel passages, and many of the differences in meaning may be 
due to scribal omissions and/or errors. Some examples are: 


(a) L p. 6b.5, P p. 4a.5, D p. 8.2, and Lamotte p. 37 differ from 
Stog p. 12.4 and K p. 6a.7 in stating that childish beings viewing a 
magician’s illusions think that they exist: sgyu ma byas pa ' di ni yod. 
According to Stog and K, these beings recognize them as magical 
illusions: 'di ni sgyu ma byas pa yin no. 

(b) Stog p. 12.4 and K p. 62.7 indicate that childish beings think 
that the magical creations “deceive the eye": ' di ni mig slu bar byed 
pa snyam du sems shing. L p. 6b.5, P p. 4a.5, D p. 8.2, and Lamotte 
p. 37 indicate that they think that the eye-deceiving magical creations 
exist: mig slu bar byed pa ' di ni yod do snyam du sems cing. 

(c) Stog p. 19.5 and K p. 9b.1 ask: "which is speaking truth- 
fully, which is speaking falsely?" (bden par smra ba ni gang / 
brdzun par smra ba ni gang), while L p. 10b.4, P p. 5b.1, D p. 
13.2, and Lamotte p. 42 ask: "which is without [falsehood], which is 
lying?" (gang ni med par mchi ba lags / gang ni shob be mchis 
lags). 


22 For other examples, see: (1) Stog p. 8.2 and K p. 4b.2, L p. 4b.3, D p. 52, 
P p. 3c.3, Lamotte p. 34; (2) Stog p. 23.7 and K p. 11a.7, L p. 13a.1, D p. 
16.2, P p. 5e.4, Lamotte p. 45; (3) Stog p. 29.1 and K p. 13b.7, L p. 16b.5, 
D p. 19.5, P p. 6d.6, Lamotte p. 49. 
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(d) Stog p. 21.2 and K p. 108.4 use an instrumental particle 
(bas), but L p. 11b.1, P p. 5c.3, D p. 14.2, and Lamotte p. 43 use a 
conditional paricle (na). Stog and K read: mtshan ma'i bcings pa 
las rnam par ma grol bas; Lamotte, P, and D read: mtshan ma' i 

"ching ba las rnam par grol na. 

(e) L p. 232.6, P p. 8e.4, D p. 29.6, Lamotte p. 63, and N p. 
24a.6 have a negative particle (med) that is omitted in Stog p. 42.7 
and K p. 202.5: gzhan gyi dbang gi mtshan nyid la kun brtags pa'i 
mtshan nyid du mngon par zhen pa med pa la brten nas ni yongs su 
grub pa'i mtshan nyid rab tu shes so. 


3.5. Missing Words andlor Phrases 


This category includes instances of a word or phrase that is found in 
one version but is absent in the other. Some examples are: 


(a) The phrase yon tan gyi tshogs mtha' yas pas brgyan pa'i 
bkod pa is found in L p. 3a.2, D p. 3.3, P p. 3a.5, N p. 2b.6, Lamotte 
p. 31, and C p. 2b.4 but does not appear in Stog p. 5.4. 

(b) The term sa is found in L p. 4a.7, P p. 3b.2, D p. 4.2, and 
Lamotte p. 32 but is omitted in Stog p. 6.4. 

(c) The adverb nges par is omitted in Stog p. 6.7 but is found in 
L p. 4b.3, P p. 3b.5, D p. 4.4, and Lamotte p. 33. 

(d) The adjective chen po is found in L p. 4a.6, P p. 3c.2, D p. 
5.1, and Lamotte p. 34 but omitted in Stog p. 7.6. 


23 For other examples, see: (1) Stog p. 18.4 and K p. 9a.1, L p. 10a.1, D p. 
12.3, P p. 5a.1, Lamotte p. 41; (2) Stog p. 19.1 and K p. 92.5, L p. 10a.6, 
D p. 12.6, P p. 52.5, Lamotte p. 42; (3) Stog p. 21.2 and K p. 102.5, L p. 
11b.7, D p. 14.3, P p. 5c.4, Lamotte p. 43; (4) Stog p. 21.5 and K p. 10a.7, 
L p. 12a, D p. 144, P p. 5c.6, Lamotte pp. 43-4; (5) Stog p. 27.4 and K 
P. 13a.3, L p. 14b.7, D p. 184, P p. 6c.2, Lamotte p. 48. 
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(e) Stog p. 13.5 and K p. 6b.7 have the phrase 'jug par ' gyur 
ba, which is omitted in L p. 7a.1, P p. 4b.4, D p. 9.1, and Lamotte p. 
38. ; 

(f) The term Ihung ba is found in Stog p. 17.3 and K p. 8a.8 but 
omitted in L p. 8b.6, P p. 4e.1, D p. 11.3-4, and Lamotte p. 40.7 


A comparison of Stog and K reveals that these two versions of the 
Samdhinirmocana are very similar and that most of the differences 
between them are minor. In general, K contains more obvious 
scribal errors than does Stog.> It is, however, very legible and has 
proved to be invaluable as a basis for emending errors in Stog. In 
addition, in the case of the Samdhinirmocana-sūtra it is clear that 
these two texts are different versions of a single translation. The 
word choice and word order of these two texts is the same, but K 
contains one more line per page than does Stog, and so has fewer 
pages overall. 


24 For other examples, see: (1) Stog p. 17.5 and K p. 8b.2, L p. 8b.7, D p. 
11.5, P p. 4e.3; (2) Stog p. 19.2 and K p. 9a.5, L p. 10a.6, D p. 12.7, P p. 
6e, N p. 10b.7, C p. 8a.5, Lamotte p. 42; (3) Stog p. 19.4 and K p. 9b.1, L 
p. 112.1, D p. 13.1, P p. 5b.1, Lamotte p. 42; (4) Stog p. 19.7 and K p. 
9b.5, L p. 11b.5, D p. 13.3, P p. 5b.3, Lamotte p. 42; (5) Stog p. 20.1 and 
K p. 9b.6, L p. 10b.6, D p. 13.4, P p. 5b.3, Lamotte p. 42. 

25 Some examples are: (1) Stog p. 18.6 and K p. 9a.3 read: gcig dang tha dad 
pa las yang dag pa'i [K: par] mtshan nyid; (2) Stog p. 25.2 and K p. 12a.2 
read: a ka [K: ga] ru; (3) Stog p. 27.5, K p. 13a.4: bdag dus gcig na gdon pa 
na nags khrod chen po zhig tu [K: na] mchis na; (4) Stog p. 40.1, K p. 
18b.3: gang khyod de bzhin gshegs [K: gshe] pa; (5) Stog p. 57.5, K p. 
26b.7: de bzhin gshegs pa nyid kyis mkhyen gyis [K: kyi]; (6) Stog p. 59.7, 
K p. 7: gzhan rnams kyang de dag la [K: las] chos su [bya: omitted in K] ba 
dang; (T) Stog p. 99.4, K p. 45a.7: de la yang gcig gis mi [K: ni] sbyor bar 
mi byed do; (8) Stog p. 102.4, K p. 46b.2: shin tu bsam pa [K: shin tu bas]; 
(9) Stog p. 142.2, K p. 63a.6: ‘di Itar dngos po bzhi ‘am | dgu om | nyi shu 
[rtsa: omitted in K] dgu 'di dbang du byas pa'o [K: ba'o]; (10) Stog p. 1482, 
K p. 65b.4: skye ba la [K: las] sogs pa'i sdug bsngal. 
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My study of the versions of the sütra that I have consulted indi- 
cates that there are two main recensions of the whole text,26 and these 
partially correspond to Helmut Eimer's division of the extant Bka' 
"gyurs into what he terms a "Western" group and an "Eastern" 
group. These are so named because the members of the first group 
originate from Gtsang Province in Western Tibet and surrounding 
areas, while the other group derives from Eastern locations in Tibet 
and China." The Western Group includes the Stog Palace text, the 
Them spangs ma edition (of which K is one of the two known sur- 
viving representatives),2® and N and L, while the Eastern Group in- 
cludes P, D, and C. Eimer states that these two groups of the Bka' 
"gyur exhibit many variant readings, which is certainly true of the 
Samdhinirmocana. In the case of the Samdhinirmocana, however, 
N and L mostly accord with P, D, and C, with only minor differ- 
ences,? while Stog and K differ greatly from all other texts.” Also, 


26 This excludes the Tun-huang texts, which contain about half the material of 
the other texts." 

27 Helmut Eimer “A Note on the History of the Tibetan Kanjur", Central Asiatic 
Journal #32, #1-2, 1988, p. 64. See also Eimer's "The Position of the "Jai 
Sa tham", pp. 46-7. 

28 The other is the version found in the State Library of Ulan Bator by 
Bethlenfalvy (this is described in A Hand-list of the Ulan Bator Manuscript 
of the Kanjur rGyal-rtse Them-spans-ma;, Budapest: Akademiai Kiado, 1982), 
which was not available to me while preparing this study. 

29 One of the differences between the translation of P, D, N, and L is that P and 
D generally use yang in many places where N and L use 'ang; another differ- 
ence is the fact that L uses far more line breaks (shad) than do P, D, N, and 
C. P, D, N, and C mostly have the same line breaks in the same places. 

30 See Bruce Cameron Hall, Journal of the International Association of Bud- 
dhist Studies, vol. 9, 82, pp. 157-8. Some examples are: 

(a) Stog p. 42.7 and K p. 20a.5 read: yongs su grub pa'i mtshan nyid du 
blta'o. L p. 23b.4, D p. 29.5, P p. 8e.2, Lamotte p. 62 read: yongs su grub 
pa'i mtshan nyid blta bar bya'o. 
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where P, D, and C differ with Stog and K, N and L agree with P, D, 
and C and not with Stog and K. 

Eimer places N and L in a different line of transmission than 
Stog and K, but this does not explain the fact that their readings of 
the Samdhinirmocana generally agree with the “Eastern” texts P, D, 
and C, and differ greatly from Stog and K, which are “Western” 
texts. In a discussion of the relations between the “Eastern” and 
* Western" groups, Eimer writes: 


The Eastern Group — so called because only witnesses 
from Eastern Tibet and China are accessible at present — 
follows a different order...it shows a remarkable number of 
variant readings as against the Western Group. The differ- 
ences between the two groups are largely due to the re-edi- 
tion of the early Narthang manuscript by Tshal pa Kun dea" 
rdo de about the middle of the XIVth century.?! 


Eimer's contention that the Bka' ' gyur was redacted in the sixteenth 
century would account for the many differences in word choice and 


(b) Stog p. 115.7 and K p. 52a.5 read: mtshan ma med pa la Ihun gyis: 
grub pa dang | mtshan ma la yang nyon mongs pa 'byung bas mi sgul ba'i 
phyir | sa brgyad pa ni mi g.yo ba zhes bya'o. L p. 63b.1, P p. 202.3, D p. 
80.3, Lamotte p. 126 read: sa brgyad pa ni mtshan ma med pa la Ihun gyis 
grub pa nyid dang | mtshan ma'i nyon mongs pa kun tu byung [P : 'byung] 
bas mi spyod [P, D: skyod] pa nyid kyi phyir mi g.yo ba zhes bya'o. 

(c) Stog p. 135.2 and K p. 60a.8 read: ngo bo nyid ma mchis pa de Itar | 
shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pas 'dzin du lags na / ngo bo nyid mchis pa'i 
rnams kyang ci'i slad du mi 'dzin. L p. 74a.3, P p. 22e.5, D p. 93.5, 
Lamotte p. 144 read: gal te shes rab kyi pha rol tu phyin pas ngo bo nyid ma 
mchis pa nyid dein na [P: no] | ngo bo nyid dang bcas pa nyid kyang ci'i 
slad du mi ' dzin lags. 

31 Eimer, "The Position of the 'Jan Sa Tham”, p. 46. In "A Note on the His- 
tory of the Tibetan Kanjur" (p. 67), Eimer places the dates of Tshal pa Kun 
dga' rdo rje (also known as Si tu Dge ba'i blo gros) at 1309-1364. 
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translation eguivalents that exist in Stog and K in contrast with P, D, 
N, L, and C but does not account for the fact that N and L, which 
belong to the same group as Stog and K, agree with P, D, and C, 
which belong to a different group. In addition, the re-edition of the 
Bka' ' gyur does not fully explain the great differences in word order 
that are present in Stog and K when compared with the other texts. 
An editor revising a text according to a newly developed set of 
translation equivalents would not normally also move phrases 
around or change the word order of passages, but in the case of the 
Samdhinirmocana almost every page of Stog and K contains pas- 
sages that vary in their arrangement when compared to P, D, etc. 

My critical edition of the Samdhinirmocana arranges Stog and L 
in parallel columns (with textual variants in the other texts of these 
two translations indicated in notes), and these parallel texts exhibit 
hundreds of examples of differences in word order, word choice, etc. 
between the texts consulted in this project. During the course of 
making comparisons between the various versions, I decided that the 
Stog and K texts represent a translation of the Samdhinirmocana that 
is different from any other version that I have seen Oe, P, D, N, L, 
C, and V). This is because of the great differences in word order 
and word choice exhibited in Stog and K. If Stog and K were 
merely a revision of an earlier text for which a redactor emended 
translation equivalents in accordance with a new system of transla- 
tion, it would be difficult to explain the many passages in which Stog 
and K rearrange the order of phrases?? or the occasions where Stog 


32 Some examples are: 

(a) Stog p. 116.3 and K p. 522.8 read: shes bya'i sgrib pa shin tu phra ba 
rab tu spangs pa mi chags mi thogs par shes bya'i rnam pa thams cad mngon 
par rdzogs par byang chub pa'i phyir / sa bcu gcig pa ni sangs rgyas kyi sa 
zhes bya'o. L p. 63b.3, P p. 204.5, D p. 80.5, Lamotte p. 127 read: sa bcu 
gcig pa ni nyon mongs pa dang shes bya' i sgrib pa shin tu phra mo spangs 
pas chags pa med cing thogs pa med par shes bya'i rnam pa thams cad 
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and K reverse the meaning of passages.?? The texts of P, D, N, L, 
C, and V all appear to be different recensions of the same translation, 
exhibiting only minor variations, but Stog and K exhibit significant 
differences. 

I think that when the five categories of differences listed above 
are taken together, the most plausible conclusion is that Stog and K 
should be considered as one translation and P, D, N, L, C, and V 
should be considered as another. Any one of the categories taken 
alone might not warrant this conclusion, but given the general 
scrupulousness of the Tibetan translators, it seems unlikely that they 


mngon par rdzogs par byang chub pa nyid kyi phyir sangs rgyas kyi sa zhes 
bya'o. 

(b) Stog p. 140.5 and K p. 62b.3 read: nyan thos dang rang sangs rgyas 
rnams kyi gnas gyur pa de la yang chos kyi sku zhes bgyi ' am | ' jam dpal mi 
bya'o. L p. 77a.4, P p. 23d.6, D p. 97.4, Lamotte p. 149 read: ci lags / 
nyan thos dang | rang sangs rgyas rnams kyi gnas [P: su] gyur pa gang lags 
pa de ' ang [P, D: yang] chos kyi sku lags [P: legs] par brjod par bgyi "am | 
"jam dpal brjod par mi bya’ o. 

(c) Stog p. 143.3 and K p. 63b.5 read: phyi rol gyi sems can rnams la log 
pa'i nan tan yongs su shes pa'i gnas pa; L p. 78b.4, P p. 24.5, D p. 992, 
Lamotte p. 152 read: phyi rol gyi sems can rnams la log par sgrub pa'i gnas 
yongs su shes pa. 

33 See, for example, note 2(b) above and Stog p. 69.6 and K p. 33a.4, which 
read: rtsod pa' i tshig gi gnas su gyur pa; L p. 38b.2, P p. 13a2, D p. 48.7, 
Lamotte p. 85 read: rtsod pa'i gzhi' i gnas su gyur pa. 

In a letter to me, Professor Eimer indicated that Stog has been “modernized 
or standardized to some extent" and reiterated his idea that it derives from the 
same line as the Them spangs ma editions in Tokyo and Ulan Bator. His ar- 
ticles and his letter indicate, however, that he thinks that all known versions 
of the Bka’ ' gyur ultimately derive from a common source, the original Bka’ 
'gyur collected at Rgyal rtse. In "Some Results" (p. 14) Eimer contends that 
in the Stog text "some readings have been contaminated", and he adds that 
this contamination may have come from the Sde dge text. This would ac- 
count for at least some of the greatly variant readings found in Stog when 
compared to P, D, etc., but not for the differences in word order. 
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would have made so many major revisions without consulting a 
Sanskrit text while making them. Whether or not they did con- 
sciously make a new translation, the number and extent of the differ- 
ences warrant the conclusion that there are two versions of the sūtra 
in the New Translation style. 

These observations are, of course, Only pertinent to the case of 
the Samdhinirmocana and do not necessarily invalidate Eimer’s con- 
tention that the different recensions of the Bka' 'gyur derive from a 
common source, but my research on this text indicates that in the 
case of the Samdhinirmocana there is a close connection between the 
recensions of P, D, N, L, and C, while Stog and K represent a differ- 
ent textual tradition. It should also be noted, however, that a particu- 
lar edition of the Bka’ ’gyur may contain different strata of transla- 
tions and recensions. In a letter to me (dated Sept. 18, 1989), Pro- 
fessor Eimer noted that each Bka’ 'gyur has its own history of revi- 
sion and transmission, and he stated that “it could well be that one 
translation was thoroughly revised or that it was superseded by an- 
other one which seemed more adequate to the revisors.” This situa- 
tion of course presents difficulties for scholars attempting to under- 
stand the relations between the various versions of the Bka’ 'gyur, 
since if redactors occasionally substituted one version of a particular 
text for another in one recension of the Bka’ ’gyur it adds to the 
problems already present in studies examining differences in the dif- 
ferent recensions. My own research is only relevant to the case of 
the Samdhinirmocana, but I think that it should be clear from the ex- 
amples given above and the hundreds of differences found in parallel 
passages that whatever relation other texts in the recension of Stog 
and K have to other Bka’ ’gyurs, in the case of the Samdhinirmoca- 
na they represent one translation that differs noticeably and consist- 
ently from the other translation represented by P, D, N, L, and C. 
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4. The Old Translations (Stein #194 and #683) 


Among the manuscript finds in the caves of Tun-huang in Central 
Asia were portions Of translations of the Samdhinirmocana-sūtra in 
the Old Translation style, that is to say, texts using translation eguiv- 
alents that generally differ from those used after the codification of 
Tibetan translation eguivalents in A.D. 814. These texts are con- 
tained in the Stein collection in the India Office Library in London, 
from which I obtained photocopies. The largest is Stein #194, which 
consists of 49 folios that have Arabic numbers on them, although the 
numbers do not match their actual order in the sūtra. The correct 
order has been listed in a catalogue edited by Louis de la Vallée 
Poussin, which enabled me to sort them out. Stein #683 (which 
consists of one folio) has been correctly identified by Noriaki 
Hakamaya as being a part of the same manuscript, and it should fol- 
low folio 37 of Stein 194.5 There are many gaps in the text due to 
missing folios or ripped or unreadable pages, but the text should 
prove valuable to scholars who are interested in the development of 
Tibetan Buddhist translation terminology.36 There are great differ- 
ences between the Stein texts and the New Translation texts in terms 
of word choice, word order, and length of passages. In general, the 
Old Translation texts are much shorter than the New Translation 
texts and omit words and passages that are present in the later texts. 
In addition, although the photocopy I received from the India 
Office Library is of excellent guality, the original manuscripts are in 


34 Louis de la Vallée Poussin, Catalogue of the Tibetan Manuscripts from Tun- 
huang in the India Office Library (Oxford, 1962), pp. 69-70. 

35 See Noriaki Hakamaya, "The Old and New Tibetan Translations of the Sam- 
dhinirmocana-sütra: Some Notes on the History of Early Tibetan Transla- 
tion", Komazawa Daigaku Bukkyo-gakubu Kenkyükiyo, #42, 1984, pp. 1- 
17. 

36 This text has been edited in an appendix of my critical edition of the 
Samdhinirmocana-sütra. 
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many places difficult to decipher, with unreadable sections that are 
either too light or too dark to make out, pages with portions missing, 
words and letters crossed out, and superfluous words and letters. 

In transcribing the manuscript, a number of problems presented 
themselves in addition to those connected with the legibility of the 
manuscripts. One of these is the irregularity of spelling: on a single 
page a term will be spelled one way and then another. A term such 
as Ba Däi H, for instance, is often written as Kan SANS, and then the 
scribe returns to the former spelling. Another example would be 
Places where the New Translations texts use the term JQ’ Sait 
RA which in the Old Translations texts is often spelled JAR 
RAN RANAN or SEEN JAN RHAN, and there seems to be no 
pattern to the choices of spelling. 

It should be noted also that even a cursory glance at Stein #194 
shows that it is the work of more than one scribe. At least three dif- 
ferent handwriting styles are apparent in the text. Some pages have 
much smaller print than others, and the way a particular letter is 
formed will be consistent in one section and then differ noticeably in 
another. 

Hakamaya?' estimates that the Old Translation folios constitute 
about 42% of the final New Translation version of the sūtra, and he 
states that approximately seventy folios appear to be missing. He 
has arranged seven groups of parallel passages with Old and New 
Translations in opposing columns, and at the end of each of these he 
indicates some of the terms on which they differ, which is very help- 
ful in comparing them. 

I have transcribed all of Stein #194 and #683 (or at least all that I 
could read) in order to make the entire text available to scholars inter- 
ested in the relations between the Old and New Translations. At the 
beginning of each section, a note indicates the corresponding pas- 
sages in Stog, L, D, P, and Lamotte to facilitate comparison. I have 


37 “The Old and New Tibetan Translations”, p. 5. 
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retained the original form of the manuscripts wherever possible, such 
as the places where words or portions of words are abbreviated. 
Some examples are: 


ĀRA is generally written as SEN, 

UšārBāj ASN is abbreviated as CR (e.g., p. 7b.4). 
Āā NN is abbreviated as a8 (eg. P- 7b.4). 

KAN SS is abbreviated as H (e.g., p. 82.8). 
asi is abbreviated as a (e.g., p. 8b.7). 

EA is abbreviated as gg €. g., p. 8b.8). 

Ray Va is abbreviated as ek (e.g., p. 9a.6). 
RAV AMA is abbreviated as AI” (e.g., p. 17b.4). 
REIT 88 i is abbreviated ss BA (e.g., p. 182.8). 

10. 88/53 is abbreviated as 85 (e.g., p. 202.8). 


$ 9 App ROS M r 


Such abbreviations are common in handwriten Tibetan manuscripts 
(such as K) and are a way for scribes to save time and space by con- 
tracting commonly used terms. 

A great deal of study remains to be done on the relations be- 
tween the Old and New Translations, and the present study is only 
intended to make available some materials for such study. At pre- 
sent, there are few surviving manuscripts in the Old Translation 
style, which hampers efforts of scholars who wish to trace the de- 
velopment of Tibetan translation. My hope in presenting this work 
is that it will prove helpful to others who are interested in going be- 
yond the limited observations of this study and beginning to piece to- 
gether this history. 
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On the Etymology of English stik: 
A Case Study of IE and Altaic Contact! 


by 
PENGLIN WANG 
Honolulu 


The transcontinental Silk Road, along which silk began to be ex- 
ported from China to Europe toward the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era, has enjoyed a great amount of attention in the literature 
on history. However, the etymology of English silk is still in a 
hypothetical stage of research. 

Itis generally agreed among English etymologists that the word 
Silk was possibly borrowed from Chinese. It is argued in this paper 
that the English word silk is also found with a slightly different 
phonetic rendering in Tokharian, an ancient Indo-European lan- 
guage spoken in the western part of China, and Altaic languages. 
The point is that if the ultimate source of English silk is a Chinese 
word, the word silk was diffused into Tokharian, Germanic, Baltic 
and Slavic through Altaic languages, most probably through Old 
Mongolian or Old Tungusic. This means that the English word 
silk was not directly borrowed from Chinese and silk fabric was 
diffused into Europe through Inner Asia. 


1. Historical background for silk diffusion 


Etymological analysis of silk presupposes a brief survey of the his- 
tory of silk industry and silk diffusion into Inner Asia and Europe. 


1 This paper is the revised version of a paper presented at the Third Annual 
Graduate Student Conference, School of Hawaiian, Asian and Pacific 
Studies, University of Hawaii at Manoa. March 16, 1991. Honolulu. I wish 
to express my grateful thanks to Professor Gisaburo Kiyose, who read ear- 
lier drafts of this paper and offered many valuable suggestions. However, I 
will alone take responsibility for any remaining errors. 
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The silk industry began in China, where, according to native 
record, it has existed from antiquity. It became important in the 
Chinese economy under the emperor Huang Di (2640 B.C.). 

The Altaic peoples who occupied the land passage one must 
take from central China to Europe through the Silk Road were 
most frequently of nomadic inspiration; nomadism with horse and 
camel-drawn facilities represented at that time the most fruitful 
and far-reaching access to central Eurasia and central China and 
contributed very much to transcontinental communication. In- 
deed, the Altaic nomadic civilization had a right role to play in the 
Inner Asia steppes in general and in the transporting of silk mate- 
rial in partieular. These activities in turn freguently led to intro- 
ducing new ideas and products into the nomadic community from 
the outside world. However, this introduction sometimes also 
implied a confrontation with the carriers of a more advanced cul- 
ture. 

Because of increased need for grasslands, agricultural products 
and handicrafts, the nomadic peoples including Hsiungnu (Xiong- 
nu) and Donghu initiated expansion towards central China in 
about 200 B.C., demanding hegemony over their respective ad- 
jacent states. According to contemporary written record, the 
nomadic peoples in Inner Asia were in the midst of a full-blown 
process of conquest ferment. This was a complex and changing 
period. The crisis of military attacks and the radical rise of the no- 
madic peoples and their growing control over Inner Asia were re- 
sponsible for the building of the Great Wall by the Chinese emper- 
or of the Qin Dynasty (B.C. 221—B.C. 207). However, as subse- 
quent developments showed, the Great Wall could not serve as a 
reliable security system in preventing powerful nomadic peoples 
from entering into central China. Moreover, this barrier never 
stopped the cultural exchange between central and northern 
China. Silk and silk fabric were continuously imported into the 
northern nomadic territory. 

Let us now briefly review some of the recent important findings 
of archaeology and history that throw light on the earliest diffu- 
sion of silk in Inner Asia.? In the twenty five coffin pits lying south 
2 My review is largely based on the news reports of Renmin Ribao: Haiwan 

Ban (People’s Daily: Overseas Edition) August 22, 1990, Section 4; Janu- 
ary 1, 1989, Section 4; September 7, 1990, Section 4. 
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of Ex-Soviet Uzbekistan, there have been found fragments of silk 
clothes which were made in about 1700-1500 B.C. This shows that 
there was an ancient trade road between central China and central 
Asia. In recent years Chinese archaeologists have found many for- 
eign relics along the Silk Road within China, among them are gold 
coins and silverware from the Eastern Roman Empire. In a recent, 
important archaeological excavation in the southern bank of the 
Songhua River, Heilongjiang Province, Chinese archaeologists 
unearthed a considerable set of elegant and luxurious silk clothes 
in the grave of a Jurchen prince and princess of the Jin Dynasty 
(A.D. 1115—1234). It is reported that the silk clothes were un- 
earthed in good condition and are of supreme quality and value. 

According to a recent study by Chinese scholars, the Silk Road 
extended to the easternmost part of Inner Asia about 2,400 years 
ago. This extension is referred to as the Steppe Silk Road, whence 
it divided into a southern route beginning east of Liaoning, cross- 
ing the Inner Mongolia Steppe and passing north of Tian Shan 
into central and western Asia, and a pair of northern route situat- 
ed on latitude 50°N. began from the Erguna River, the upper 
reaches of the Heilongjiang.River, and crossed the Eurasian con- 
tinent. The latter route was the field where the Hsiungnu cavalry 
made a show of its strength. 

Although the Hsiungnu are referred to as Turkic or Mongolian 
by ethnic origin, it is difficult to tell what language they spoke, for 
a few of Hsiungnu words transcribed with Chinese characters can- 
not help. However, it can be assumed that the dynamic mobility of 
the Hsiungnu intensified the process of contact between Altaic 
and IE including Tokharian. 

It has been commonly said that no fundamental influences from 
Indo-European languages have been found in Altaic languages. 
However, this is not true. Since the Altaic peoples played a very 
important role in the earliest cultural exchanges between East and 
West by taking advantage of their geographic distribution in Inner 
Asia, one must inevitably ask how much their languages have con- 
tributed to our knowledge of the linguistic contact with Indo- 
European languages in central Eurasia. In fact, many Indo-Euro- 
pean words entered into Altaic languages in ancient history. From 
this point of view, one of the most important intermediaries for IE 
vocabulary diffusion into Inner Asia was the Tokharian people 
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who, according to Clauson (1959: 180—181), were established in 
the Kucha-Turfan area in the second half of the first millennium 
A.D. 

The notion of IE and Altaic contact is important and will carry 
us far beyond the existing Altaic comparative framework, to 
enable us to put more insights into what we cannot see just from 
an Altaic-internal standpoint. To support my point, I have recom- 
mended loan correspondence between Altaic and IE resulted from 
IE penetration in my previous papers (see Wang 1990a—d). Here 
let us briefly review one of the most important loan correspond- 
ences:* 


(1) Sanskrit Dagur Gloss? 
hasta ald < *halda *arm span” 
kāstha kartes/kartas ‘peace of wood; board” 


In (1) Sanskrit sibilants were borrowed into Dagur as liquid in the 
V__C environment. However, Sanskrit was not unique among IE 
languages in this type of loan correspondence to Altaic languages. 
In what follows I will give a group of IE loanwords in Altaic, most 
displaying the above loan correspondence: 


3 The following abbreviations are used below: Bao. Bao’an, Cha. Chagatai, 
Dag. Dagur, Don. Dongxiang, Eng. English, Evk. Evenki, EYu. the East 
Yugur, Grk. Greek, IE. Indo-European, intr. intransitive, Jur. Jurchen, 
Kir. Kirgiz, Lat. Latin, Ma. Manchu, ME. Middle English, MMo. Middle 
Mongolian, Mon. Monguor, Nan. Nanai, Neg. Negidal, OE. Old English, 
OF. Old French, OHG. Old High German, Orc. Orochi, OT. Old Turkie (no 
distinction is made between Middle Turkic and Old Turkic), Sol. Solon, 
ToA. Tokharian A, ToB. Tokharian B, tr. transitive, WMo. Written Mon- 
golian, W Yu. the West Yugur. 

Some of the sources used in this paper are from Adams (1988), Barnhart 
(1988), Clauson (1972), Haenisch (1957), Liao Shi (1974), Norman (1978), 
Poppe (1938 & 1939), Rachewiltz (1972), Sun (1990), Tsintsius (1975 & 
1977), van Windekens (1941). 

This paper lacks some needed symbols. The following important adap- 
tations are accepted: (a) the colon : stands for long vowel; (b) ? and č are 
the back vowels corresponding to i and e; (c) the symbol ' after a conson- 
ant stands for the palatalization of the consonant in question; (d) for the 
expositional ease, the WMo. symbol q and y occurring before or after back 
vowels are transcribed as k and g respectively. 

4 It should be kept in mind throughout this paper that the meaning before 
the semicolon stands for the lefthand column, and that given after the 
semicolon for the righthand one. 
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(2) Eng. pastern ‘part of a horse's foot between the fetlock 
and the hoof’, pastron ‘(1284) shackle or fetter 
attached to the pastern of a grazing horse’. OF. 
pasturon ‘pastern’ 

OT. baltir ‘the calf of the leg’. Cha. baltir ‘the soft flesh on 
the shin-bone’ 

Dag.  bülcirt ‘the calf of the leg’ 

Orc. begdi ‘foot’, Sol. bēldi:r ‘id? 

(3) Eng. pasture "land on which animals graze’, Anglo-Latin 
pastura "id.. OF. pasture ‘grass eaten by cattle’. 
Late Latin pastura ‘a feeding, grazing’ 

WMo. belci- < *balti-, belcige- ‘to pasture, graze’, EYu. belci- 
‘id’. WMo. belciger ‘pasture’, EYu. belce:r ‘id’, 
Don. béncé < *bēlcē ‘id’ 

(4) Eng. paste ‘doughlike mixture; moistened flour, dough 
(about 1303)’. OF. pasie ‘pastry cake, paste’, Late 
Latin pasta d., Grk. pastá ‘barley porriage (prob- 
ably originally a salted mess of food)’ 

MMo. baltu ‘flour, powder’. Dag. balt/balta ‘barley bran, 
coarse flour for feeding pig’ 

(5) ToB. päst/pest ‘away, off’ 

Dag. ` bolt ‘away, off’, boltur- ‘to come off’. WMo. bultari- ‘to 
shirk (work)’, möltür- ‘to come loose’ 
Ma. multu-[multule- ‘to come loose’, multuje- ‘to come off’ 

(6) Eng. past ‘(before 1825) gone by, ended, over; the time 
gone by’ 

OT. baldir “before, in the past, earlier’. Kir. baldér id.’ 
OT. bildir ‘last year’. Kir. bēltēr id 
Dag.  bandifbanni < *baldi ‘morning < *earlier”. 


According to Clauson (1972: 334), OT. baldir occurred only once 
in the phrase baldir tarig (tarig means ‘crop’) ‘a crop which is 
sown in the beginning of the spring, and that is the most thriving 
sort’; and anything that is done at the first possible opportunity 
is called baldir. Clauson (334) holds that OT. baldir is perhaps a 
mis-spelling or secondary form of bildir, which seems to be con- 
nected semantically. Also, he further argues that it is open ques- 
tion whether the south-eastern language group baldir/baldur ‘be- 
fore, formerly, earlier’ is a survival of OT. bildir or baldir but sug- 
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gests that they may originally have been identical. In my 
opinion, Clauson is quite right at the point that OT. baldir and 
bildir are semantically connected and originally identical. How- 
ever, it appears that baldir might be the primary form borrowed 
from European languages while bildir being secondary. 


(7) OE. busc (before 1202) ‘firewood’, ME. busch/busk (about 
1250) ‘bush’, Danish busk, OHG. busc. OF. busche, 
Anglo-Latin bosca/busca 

WMo. burgasun ‘(a thicket of) willow’. Dag. burgas/bargas 
‘id’, Mon. burca:se ‘id’. 

Evk.  burgak ‘a thicket of poplar’. Sol. burga: ‘willow’. Ma. bu- 
jan < *buska ‘forests, woods’. Oroki buda ‘a thicket of 
willow’. WMo. buta ‘bush, shrub’. EYu. but 'id”. Don. 
puda ‘id’. 

Tsintsius (1975: 111) reconstructed *burgan for Ma. bujan and Oroki 
buda. Regardless of whether bujan was developed through *burgan as 
Tsintsius suggested and through *buska as I suggest (I will discuss 
further below), WMo. buta is probably borrowed from Ma. bujan or 
Oroki buda. Besides, Manchu has a relatively recent borrowings burga 
*willow branch’ and burgasu ‘willow’ from Mongolian. Interestingly, 
Manchu also has fulha ‘poplar’ which belongs to the etymology in (7). 


(8) OE. wescan/wascan (900), ME. waschen (probably before 
1200) ‘to wash’. OHG. wascan, Danish vaske ‘to wash’ 

Dag.  bolk- ‘to rinse’. Ma. bolgo- ‘to clean’, bolgo ‘clean’. 
Jur. bolko ‘clean’ 

Barnhart (1988: 1221) pointed out that except for the sense of clean- 
ing clothes, English wash was little used in Old English. The Dagur 
verb is used for rinsing clothes (after they have been washed) and 
mouth. 

(9) Skt. kāstha ‘peace of wood’ 

WMo. kabtasun ‘board’. Dag. kartēs ‘id’ 

Evk.  kaptaka: ‘board’. Sol. kaptusun ‘id.’. Orc. kaptast "d. 
Ma. habta ‘the wing of a saddle’ 

(10) ToB. ` leswi ‘attacks of weakness’ 

Dag. lēmbēr < *lerbi ‘(dialect form) flaccid, lame’, liämbi- ‘to 
weaken, wither suddenly’, kämbälj- ‘(oscillatory as- 
pect of kämbi-) to weaken and droop, walk lamely’, 
liümbér ‘soft and flaccid’ 
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Ma. lumbu ‘suddenly flowing slowly (of a place ina stream)’, 
lumburja- ‘to be soft, not firm (of wet earth)’ 

OE. limpan, ME. lympen ‘to befall, occur (in a specialized 
sense, to walk lamely), Eng. limp ‘to walk with a 
lame, lacking or having lost stiffness. OHG. limfan 
‘to be fall, happen’ 

(11) ToAB. legp ‘phlegm’ ` 
OT. lesp ‘phlegm’ ` 
MMo. nilbu/nirbu, nilbusun/nirbusu, Dag. niombus, Mon. 
némpusé, Bao. namson, EYu. nulésén ‘spittle, tear, 
mucus’. WMo. nilbu-, Dag. niomb- ‘to spit’ 
Sol. naymukta/namakta, Nan. n'amokta ‘tears’ 


In (11), there is correspondence between Tokharian l and Mongolian n 
in word-initial position. It is: an open question whether the earliest 
form was l or n before the word was diffused. There is correspondence 
between WMo. n and Dagur lin initial position in a group of words: 


(12) WMo. Dagur Gloss 
nabci lürc ‘leaf? 
nabtalja-  lartalj- ‘to stoop’ 
nogtu lont < *lortu ‘halter’ 
nom lom ‘doctrine, scripture’ 


As we know, nom in (12) was ultimately from Greek, this can more 
or less help us to determine that the Dagur | in (12) was probably 
developed from *n. Actually, Dagur has alternation between n and 
lin some items: 


(13) n l Gloss 
nëmbës lēmbēs ‘quilt’ 
nēmbē lēmbē ‘straw for covering house roof’ 
nēmb- lémb- ‘to cover’ 
nēllē- lelle- ‘to name’ 
nijo lijo ‘lymphosarcoma’ 


Given the examples in (12) and (13), there is no problem to con- 
nect etymologically the Mongolian and Tungusic words in (11) 
with that of Tokharian. However, we might speculate on further 
etymological connection. Consider the following data: 
(14) WMo. nigi-, Dag. ni:-/nio:- ‘to blow one’s nose’ 
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Dag. mios, MMo. nisun ‘nasal mucus’ 
Sol. nE:nSi ‘nose’ 


We can analyze verb root ni- out of those in (14) and noun root nisu. 
out of those in (11) and (14) with a reconstruction of *nusu. Thus we 
may possibly connect these roots with OE. nosu ‘nose’. 

The loan correspondence must be underscored in any careful re- 
treaving IE loanwords in Altaic. Besides, there are also many IE ele- 
ments in Altaic which are borrowed without much phonetic substitu- 
tion. For example: 


(15) OE. sincan (about 950), sinken (before 1200) 'to become 
submerged, go under”. OHG. sinkan, Dutch zinken, 
Danish synke ‘to sink” 

OT. sin- ‘to sink into, be absorbed, digested’ 

MMo. singge- ‘to sink (especially of the sun and the moon), 
permeate’. WMo. singge-, Dag. $ing- (intr.), $inge- 
(tr.), Mon. $inge:-, Ma. singge- ‘to soak into, per- 
meate, saturate, be digested, absorbed’. Dag. sorg- ‘to 
go under water, dive’ 

(16) Eng. silt ‘sediment suspended in stagnant water or earried by 
moving water, that often accumulates on the bottom 
of rivers, bays, ete’. M E. cylte, Danish sylt ‘salt marsh’ 

Dag.  éiltar|sirtal ‘sand, silt’. Ma. filtahu:n < *hilta- < *silta- 
‘empty place, unoccupied’ 


The purpose of giving IE loanwords in Altaic in this section is to 
illustrate my point that IE languages exerted fundamental influ- 
ences on Altaic languages. However, Altaic languages in turn had 
some opportunity to lend some items to IE languages. It has been 
noticed that English korde was from Turkic ordu: < *osdu: or Mon- 
golian ordu ‘palace, camp’, although no mention has been made 
that this was in fact a reborrowing or vocabulary recycle of 
Tokharian ost ‘house’ into European languages via Altaic. 


2. Etymological connection of English silk with WMo. sirke- 


The English word silk is cognate with Old Icelandic silk? (modern 
Icelandic silki, Norwegian, Danish, and Swedish silke) and OHG. 
silecho. The word is not found in the other Germanic languages, 
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but is also represented in Baltie and Slavie by Old Prussian silkas, 
Lithuanian silkat, and Old Slavic šelku (see Barnhart 1988: 1006). 

The western part of China was a key hub to connect the Silk 
Road from China to Europe. It was the place where Tokharian 
literature was found. Although the Tokharian words available 
through extant fragmentary documents are limited, we should not 
give up our attempt in looking for the possible presence of the 
word silk in Tokharian. Consider the following example: 


(17) ToA. ToB. Dagur Gloss 
Sutk- — dulk ‘belt, string’ 
sätk- sätk- dēlg- *to spread” 
sutkm- - tirkwes *wedge; nail” 
kütk- kätk- girl-/gērki- ‘to go; to trample’ 
watk- wotk- bolglo- *to separate; to strike off” 


In (17), there are loan correspondences between Tokharian sibi- 
lants s, s, sand Dagur stop dit in word-initial position on the one 
hand and Tokharian stop t and Dagur liquid l, r between vowel 
and consonant on the other hand. It can be assumed that the 
Tokharian word $utk- had the meaning of 'silk fabric and 
‘thread’. Of course, the evidence from Tokharian alone is scanty 
though it is crucial, but as a reinforcement of the evidence from 
Altaic languages it is significant. So on the basis of such an seman- 
tic reconstruction we can go further in our attempt to connect a 
wide range of reasonably related semantic areas involved in Altaic 
languages with those of Tokharian and English. Consider the fol- 
lowing examples: 


(18a) MMo. sisgei/sisegei/šišge, W Mo. isigei, SMo. ésgi:, EYu. 
ski:, Mon. ségi, Bao. téhom, < *hisgei < *sisgei 
‘felt blanket, felt’. Moghol siske’i ‘goat-hair mat’ 

MMo. isgi ‘bed’, iseki ‘heatable brick bed (kang)’ 

Ma. sishe, Jur. šišhet, Sibe sishe ‘cotton-padded mat- 
tress’. Ma. ishu/isuhe < *hishu < *sisku ‘reel or 
skein of thread’ 

Ma. sijigiyan < *sisgi ‘long gown’, sijin ‘line, string’, 
suje ‘silk’, Ma. cidahun < *cidk+un < *sidk < 
*sisk ‘pelt of a snow rabbit’, jibehun < *jibk+un 
<. *sisk ‘cover, quilt’. Jur. debehun ‘quilt and 
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mattress, bedclothes’. Dag. jibket/jirkwet ‘collar, 
neckband’; tépk ‘cotton padding, cloth sheath; peg’ _ 

Sidg/Sidég/Siség ‘felt’, sudus < *suduts ‘silk ` 
thread’, sijin ‘filament, string’, sij- ‘to sew’ 

šutk- < *Susk- ‘belt, string, cord’, sutküm < *susk- 
‘string(?), peg(?)’, sutkm- < *susk- ‘wedge(?)’ 

sirkeg ‘silk fabric’. Dag. $irgen ‘filament, ware’, $ir- 
‘to sew’ 

sirge/sirhe ‘silk thread, silk floss (from a cocoon), 
string (of a musical instrument)’, sirgeri ‘spun 
silk, silken yarn’, siren ‘string, line, thread’, sire- 
‘to twist (thread or rope), spin’. Sibe sirge ‘silk, 
reel, thread’, surko ‘reel, spool’. Evk. strēktē ‘ten- 
don, thread’. Even sirén ‘thread’ 

silka/silkan ‘crafty, shrewd, cautious (originally like 
silk in appearance, texture, quality, etc.)’, silkada 
‘a crafty or shrewd person, a slippery person’. 
Dag. salkén ‘lazy, *slippery’ 

Serkw, ToA. sorkmi ‘string’ 

silk (about 1300), seolke (probably before 1200), 
selk (about 1250), OE. stoloc/seoloc/seole (before 
899) 'silk' Eng. silken (about 1353), sulkene 
(probably before 1200), selkene (probably before 
1300), OE. seolcen (before 899) ‘made of silk; soft, 
smooth and ingratiating’ 

sēres ‘Chinese’, Lat. serica ‘silken’, French serge 
‘silken stuff” 

sinahi < *silaki < *silki ‘mourning band, mourning 
dress’, sinagan ‘mourning’, stnagala- ‘to keep the 
mourning period, mourn’, sinahila- ‘to wear 
mourning clothes’. Sibe sinahi ‘mourning band, 
mourning dress' 

$inčg ‘mourning band, mourning dress’, sina < *$i- 
naka < *silaka < *silka ‘wedge’ 

sina’a ‘belt (a region distinguished from others in 
some way)’. M Mo sinaka, Mon. $inaca, Don. ṣi- 
naya, Bao. naca ‘ladle (< peg)’ 

sutkäm 'string(?), peg(?)', sutkm- ‘wedge(?)’ 

sibke < *siske ‘peg, pin’, sifiku: ‘hairpin’. Evk. tipkēn 
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‘wooden peg’, tipké- ‘to drive a wedge’ 
WMo. sibiige < *sibge ‘awl’. Dag. tirkwés ‘nail’, tirkw- ‘to nail’ 
j OT. Sibek *peg, pivot” 
' (18d) Ma. siseku < *sisku, Sibe siske/siseku ‘silk sieve’. Ma. 
: sise- ‘to sift, bast (sewing)' 
Dag. Sirk ‘sieve’, širkdē- ‘to sieve’ 

(18e) OT. torku: (£torko;) < *surku < *susku ‘silk fabric’. Xa- 
kani torku: ‘silk’. Cha. torgu ‘colored silk fabric 
which is used to fasten over rescripts and decrees 
to preserve the paper, fine and woven silk fabric” 

MMo. turge[torkan ‘silk, satin’, turha ‘short cotton-padded 
coat”. WMo. torgan, Dag. torg, Mon. turca, Bao. 
tērgē ‘silk, satin’ 

MMo. tolok < *tolk ‘big felt’. Jur. tolo'o < *tologo < *tolg ‘short 
cotton-padded coat’ 

Ma. ionggo < *torgo ‘thread, string’. Sol. to:rga ‘silk’. Evk. 
to:rga: ‘fabric, material. Jur. tilku, Ma. cirku ‘pillow’ 

Dag. tong- < *torg-, Sol. ioņho-, Orc. tonko-, Evk. tomko- ‘to 
make cord’: Kir. toku- < *torku-, Tatar tokë- ‘to 
weave, knit; 

(18f) Dag.  dulk “belt, string’, dulklé- ‘to belt, fasten with belt’ 

Dag. ` tulgid/tigid, WMo. telei ‘belt for trousers’ 

Ma. telgin, Evk. Gë, Even tëlgi ‘belt for trousers’ 


Ae? we see, a phonetic and semantie diversity emerged in the words in 

(18a-f). This could be a result of both different rendering or innova- 

tion of certain sounds by individual language and of lexical inter- 

change among the languages involved. Nevertheless, even the lexical 

interchange was not an exaet eopy of others' items. With respect to 

semantics, there are roughly six areas: l 

(a) silk, silk fabric; , 

(b) string, thread, cord, filament, reel, wedge, peg; 

(c) to twist thread or rope, make cord, sew, spin; 

(d) belt; 

(e) textile product including felt blanket, cotton-padded clothes and 
mattress, mourning band, and silk sieve; 

(f) soft, elegant, crafty, shrewd, lazy. 


Since we assume that the items listed in (18a—f) ultimately belong to 
one and the same etymology, the correspondences between s and d/t in 
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the word-initial position and between s, t and r/l in the V__C environ- 
ment represent the most crucial arguments in our approach. Although 
I am at present not certain of which language precisely possessed 
originally which word, I can give some remarkable characteristies of 
specific languages as far as I know: 


(a) Dagur exclusively possesses the word dulk in (18f) and the 
word $idg/sideg in (18a), the consonant d of which alternates 
with sin the corresponding position of the word šisēg; the word 
šidg phonetically resembles but semantically deviates from the 
Tokharian word $utk- in (18b). In this connection, Manchu ci- 
dahun in (18a) also has the consonant d which was developed 
from *s. 

(b) The words beginning with s or $ are rarely found in the Turkic 
side. However, some Turkic languages such as Kazax and Ta- 
tar have the word jibek < *jibk < *sisk ‘silk’ which shows re- 
semblance with Manchu jibehun and Dagur jtbkētin (18a). 

(e) The OT. word torku: in (18e) is shared by Mongolian and Tun- 
gusic, but this word was not necessarily of Turkie innovation. 

(d) The Dagur word tulgiā in (18f), which was probably extended 
from the Dagur dulk, is distributed in Mongolian and Tungus- 
ic. In short, the focus of distribution of the words in (18a—f) 
falls on the Mongolian and Tungusic sides, especially exten- 
sively in MMo., Manchu and Dagur. 

(e) The initial s disappeared in some words in (18a) probably 
through an intermediary stage of *h-. 


Regarding the etymology of OT. torku: in (18e), Clauson (1972: 
539) suggested that it is probably a foreign loan without specify- 
ing a source and an early loanword in Mongolian. Norman (1977: 
232) argues that this word is ultimately an old Altaic loanword 
from Chinese iuan < duan < *don ‘satin, silk', based on the obser- 
vation that Chinese words with final -n often show -r- when bor- 
rowed by Altaic languages in early times. This argument is not 
compatible with what I have offered. If we refer the Altaic words 
beginning with s- and $- in (18a—b) to a Chinese source with some 
certainty, we can say that torku: was a real Altaic development 
from *sisge/*susku. So the evidence that Chinese -n was borrowed 
into Altaic as -r- has little to do with the word. 
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In (18c) Manchu sinahi is developed from *silki. Also, it might 
be from *sinki by insertion of a vowel between consonant *n 
(which in turn from *l) and *k. This development is possible be- 
cause it appears to be quite similar to many other examples which 
have been found in Altaic. To be specific, let us examine some 
more cases: 


(19) ToB.  kery-, ToA. kary- ‘to laugh, smile’ 
OT. kül- ‘to laugh, smile’ 
Dag.  hinéd- < *kil+(ē)d-, WMo. inege-, Bao. $ine-, EYu. 
ni:- ‘to laugh, smile’ 
Ma. inje- < *hildi-, Evk. in’e- ‘to laugh, smile’ 


In Manchu it was not uncommon that *ldi changed to nji/nje in 
the given environment, for instance, Evk. do:ldi:- became Manchu 
donji- ‘to listen’ < Jur. donji- id.. 


(20) MMo. isgi ‘bed (< *bedclothes)’, iseki < *siski ‘oven-bed 
(kang)’ 

Dag.  élgw/élw < *isgi ‘heatable brick bed for drying grain 
(located between the cooking stove and kang for 
people to live and sleep)’ 

ToA. lake < *ilake < *ilke, ToB. leke ‘bed’ 

Ma. nahan < *ilake < *ilke, Jur naha *heatable brick bed 
(kang)’ 

Shen (1980: 54) posited that Kitan (supposed to be a Mongolian 
language spoken in ancient history) had a word sinig which pre- 
sumably allied to Dagur šinēg. 

It must be stressed here that my claim that there be loan corre- 
spondences between Altaic and IE is not based on isolated pheno- 
mena. In fact, I have already given many examples involving Alta- 
ic and IE data elsewhere. However, I will give a few examples of 
Dagur-internal evidence for such type of correspondences: 


(21) läs- ‘to wield’, läsla- (iterative aspect of läs-) 
lärk- ‘to wield’, lärkla- (iterative aspect of lärk-) 
(22) éméské- ‘to dress’ 
émélké- ‘to dress’ 
(23) daus- ‘to end (intr.)’ 
daurka- ‘to end (tr.)’ 
(24) cad- ‘to be full’ 
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cada- ‘to feed to make full’ 
cadka- “to cause to be full’ 
carkulun < *cadkulun ‘the state of being full’ 


It can be assumed with certainty that sibilant s or $ became rhota- 
cized or lambdacized in the pair of words in (21), (22) and (23). 
However, in (24) stop d was also rhotacized in the word carkulun. 
Also, it should be noted that s/$ and d/t variation takes place in 
Dagur: 


(25) kurs/kurd ‘wheel’ 
hans/hand ‘rice’ 
hails/haild ‘tree’ 
ols/old *hemp' 
$uls[éild ‘saliva’ 
konsor/kontor ‘snout’ 


In (25) the variation of sibilants and alveolar stops took place in 
the non-initial position. However, we can find that d/t is substitut- 
ed for sibilant or affricate containing a sibilant in the following 
Altaic words borrowed from Tokharian: 


(26) ToA. som ‘young person’, ToB. šaumo ‘person’ 
OT. oğul < *oßul < *soßul ‘offspring, child’ 
Dag. omul < *homul, Ma. omolo ‘grandson’ 
Dag. somul ‘great great grandson’ 

domul ‘great grandson’ 


Clauson (1972: 83) argues that OT. ogul means ‘offspring, child’, 
originally of either sex, but with a strong implication of ‘male 
child’; by itself it can mean ‘son’, but not daughter’; in the plural it 
might mean ‘sons and daughters’. The Altaic words are semanti- 
cally compatible with each other and with that of ToA., since 
‘son’, ‘grandson’, and ‘great grandson’ etc. are all relevant to the 
category of ‘young person’. 


(27) ToA. ykorne, ToAB. yko(rne) ‘negligence’, yäk- ‘to neglect’ 
WMo. sokur ‘blind’, sokura- ‘to become blind”. Dag. sogur 
‘blind’ 
Ma. dogo ‘blind’ 
(28) ToB. yoktsi-‘to drink” 
WMo. sogta-, Ma. sokto-, Dag. sort- ‘to be drunk’? 
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'To sum up, given the above examples in (18a—f), īt can be argued 
that the word for ‘silk’ was widely diffused in the Eurasian conti- 
nent from Old Mongolian or Old Tungusic at some point of his- 
tory. 


3. Development of Manchu suje ‘silk’ 


Textile including silk fabrie represents one of the most essential 
needs of human being. Therefore, it can be assumed that the words 
denoting such needs emerged very early in the prehistoric period. 
Among the Altaic languages, Mongolian languages possess the 
word tergen ‘chariot’ (which was borrowed into Solon as tergen 
‘chariot’ and into Manchu as tergeci ‘coachman’) and Manchu has 
seje ‘chariot’. In addition to térg ‘chariot’, Dagur has téygél (< *tēr- 
gel) ‘axle’. 

If we compare the words in (7), where WMo. burgasun is ren- 
dered as bujan in Manchu, and those in (18a—f), where Manchu 
sirge has its doublet suje, namely, rg versus j in Manchu at their 
face value. On the basis of such evidence, Manchu seje can be re- 
constructed as *sesge. 

It has been suggested that WMo. tergen can be compared with 
Manchu seje (see Norman 1977). Moreover, considering the fact 
that an essential part of chariot is the wheels, I venture to recon- 
struct *sesge/*sisge phonologically and *spinning wheel semantical- 
ly for WMo. tergen and Manchu seje, etymologically EE 
them with the wordsin (18a—f). 

Once again, we should diseuss the reconstruction of E for 
Manchu bujan by Tsintsius (1975: 111), since it is of great signifi- 
cance to investigate the etymology of Manchu suje ‘silk’ in (18a). 
Norman (1977) maintains that, on the basis of the assumption 
that Proto-Tungusic *rg became j in Manchu, suje ‘silk’ and seje 
‘cart’ were developed from Proto-Tungusic *turga- and *térgé(n) 
respectively. The claim that *rg changed to j in Manchu is deep- 
rooted in Altaic studies, for instance, Poppe (1960: 87) argued for 
this point. However, it seems that Manchu 7 was not developed 
from *rg. Instead, it is more plausible to reconstruct *s for j in this 
case. Consider the following comparisons: 
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(29) WYu.  guzeyé < *kuzge ‘son-in-law’ 
Ma. hojihon < *kujgun < *kusgun 'son-in-law' 
WMo. kurgun, Dag. hurgun 'son-in-law' 


In (29) Manchu j clearly corresponds to z in WYu. and rin WMo. 
]t is important to notice that loss of final syllable is common in 
Altaic languages. If we posit that the final syllable -hon of Manchu 
hojihon disappears, only *hoji will be left. So I would like to pre- 
sent the scenario of development of the following Manchu words 
with]: 
(30) Ma. sishe < *sisge ‘cotton-padded mattress’ 

sijtgiyan < *sijge- < *sisge- ‘long gown’ 

suje < *sujege < *sijge < *sisge ‘silk’ 

seje < *sejege < *sejge < *sesge ‘cart < *spinning wheel’ 

bujan < *bujagan < *bujgan < *buskan ‘forests’ 
The internal reconstruction in (30) shows that the first four items 
can be treated as a doublet. Obviously, the j of kojihon in (29) and 
of sijigiyan in (30) cannot be reconstructed as Proto-Tungusic *rg, 
because it was developed from *s. 


4. Hypothesis of how Chinese *siég ‘silk’ is rendered 
as sirke- in WMo. 


It is widely held opinion that English silk was ultimately borrowed 
from Chinese se/sei ‘silk’. The present-day pronunciation of this 
word is /si/ [si]. Since the word silk was borrowed in far ancient 
times, the ancient pronunciation of this word was, of course, not 
the same as that of today. Dong (1967: 125) reconstructed the an- 
cient pronunciation of the word si as *sjeg. Tödö (1977: 981) recon- 
structed *siēg for si. For the expositional ease we will adopt Todo’s 
reconstruction. It was perhaps this form which diffused into the 
Altaic and European languages. 

Among the Altaic languages, WMo. has wide-spread suffix -sun/ 
-siin which developed into modern languages as different variants. 
This suffix may be of some relevance to investigate the diffusion of 
Chinese siég into Mongolian. In what to follow I will discuss the 
use of the suffix in WMo. on the basis of the statements of Poppe 
(1954: 49, 44): 
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Suffix -sun/-siin functions to form nouns designating results of 
action as shown in (31), and with the final n dropped functions to 
form nouns of which the meaning is usually the same as that of the 
primary word as shown in (32): 


(31) Stem +sun Gloss 
nilbu- nilbusun ‘to spit; spittle’ 
kūge- kögesün ‘to foam; foam’ 

(32) agura agurasun ‘household equipment’ 
adugun adugusun ‘herd of horses; animal’ 


In Dagur suffix -sun/-sün has in most cases developed into -s 
which sometimes attaches to Chinese loanwords. For example: 


(33) Chinese Dagur Gloss 
Jenttao pintos *noodle made of potato starch’ 
miantiao mintos ‘noodle’ 
luo las ‘sieve’ 
mahua makos ‘fried dough twist’ 


Significantly, as early as in Old Mongolian period the suffix -sun 
already attached to the IE loanwords; this can be best seen in 
M Mo continuation: 


(34)IE. MMo./WMo. Gloss 
ToB. lesp nilbu+sun *phlegm' 
lüks jika+sun/*nilka- ‘fish’ 
pask- balka+sun ‘to guard; wall’ 
ToA. kulmänts kulu+sun ‘reed’ 
kukäl keke-- sün | ‘chariot; the spoke of chariot’ 
OE. busc burga sun ‘bush; willow’ 
Skt. kāstha kabta+sun ‘peace of wood; board’ 


Given such evidence, we may posit that Old Chinese *stég first en- 
tered into Old Mongolian as *sigsün/*suksun, and then metathesis 
of *gs into *sg as in *sisgen/*suskun took place and further the con- 
sonant s between vowel and consonant became rhotacized or 
lambdacized as in *sirge or *sulk in some dialect of Old Mongolian, 
whereas the *s remained unchanged in some dialects and further 
developed into d/t in other dialects. This rhotacized word was dif- 
fused into Tungusic, Turkic, and European languages. Metathesis 
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was an important sound change in Middle and Old Mongolian. 
For example: 


(35) ToA. — suks ‘village’ 
Ma. toks, Dag. tors ‘village’ 
WMo. toskun < *toksu ‘village’ 
(36) ToA. oks- ‘to grow’ 
WMo. orgu- < *osgu- < *oksu-, Dag. org- ‘to sprout, grow’ 
Ma. fulhu- ‘to sprout’, fulhure- ‘to sprout, grow’ 
(87) ToA. — luks- ‘to illuminate’ 
Dag. lurg- < *lusk- < *luks- ‘to light up, burn’; lurgēl *folk- 
lore dance (probably originated from dance ac- 


companied by bonfire)’ 
(38) ToB. läks- ‘fish’. Ossetic läsäg ‘anadromous brown trout? 
Jur. nisu < *nisk < *liks ‘fishy’. Dag. nilcun, WMo. milu- 
gun < *nilg- ‘fishy’. Ma. nincuhu:n ‘fishy’ 
Jur. limaha < *limka < *libka < *liska < *liks ‘fish’. Jur. 


nimha, Ma. nimaha ‘fish’, nisiha < *niska < *liks 
‘small fish’, nimaša- ‘to fish’ 

MMo. jikasun < *nilkasun < *niskasun < *niks- < *liks-, 
Bao. jilcasoņ, Mon. jicasē, Dag. jags/jaus ‘fish’ 

Dag.  lag'bigcatfish'. Ma. laka ‘catfish’. Kazax laka 'sheatfish' 


The reconstrueted forms in (35), (86), (37) and (38) presumably 
represent those of the pre-thirteenth century Old Mongolian or Old 
Tungusic stage. With reference to the reconstruction of the Mongoli- 
an and Tungusic word for fish in (38), it should be noted that: 


(a) The Tokharian vowel ä was pronounced something like [i] (see 
Adams 1988: 10). So it was quite reasonable that Tokharian ä was 
rendered as i in Mongolian and Tungusic languages. 

(b) The correspondence between | and n is not rare in EE and 
Tungusic (cf. (11), (12) and (13)). 

(c) the correspondence between n and j is also found in Tungusie and 
Mongolian, for instance, Ma. niru- ‘to draw, paint, WMo. Jiru- 
ad Moreover, we can readily observe the correspondence be- 
tween Tokharian n/ñ and Dagur j in initial position in the follow- 
ing cases: ToA. new- ‘boat’, Dag. jab id”; ToB. ñtkafi, ToA. nkific 
‘money, silver’, Dag. jiga (Ma. jiha) id”. Notice that the Kitan 
word niko ‘gold’ was probably allied to Tokharian ñikañ. 
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(d) The Manchu b occurring between vowel and consonant is often 
rendered as liquid in Dagur, for instance, Ma. hubtu/huktu "long 
gown’, Dag. kurt ‘id’, Ma. ebci ‘rib’, Dag. ércu ‘chest’. On the other 
hand, the Manchu, in a broader serise, Tungusic b/p can be some- 
times traced back to IE s (cf. (9)). It was probable that this b de- 
veloped into m, that is why I reconstructed *b for m in Jurchen 
limaha. In this regard, the correspondence between s of Ma. nisi- 
ha and m (« *b) of Ma. nimaha existing as a doublet lends a sup- 
port for my position. 


Having devised the scenario of borrowing process from Old Chinese 
*siég to WMo. sirkeg, I must stress that this is a hypothesis, not a 
statement of empirical findings. 


5. Tokharian doublet Sutk- ‘belt’, sutküm ‘string (?), 
sätk- ‘to spread’ and Serkw/Sorkém ‘string’ 


As has been shown in (18a—f), one type of transference of particu- 
larly high probability is the semantic extension from ‘silk, string’ 
to ‘reel of thread’ and then to ‘wedge, peg’. On the other hand, 
there is word-formation tendency for the nouns denoting ‘silk, 
cord, string, bed, etc.’ to serve as verbs denoting ‘to make cord, to 
make bed, etc”. The focus of this section will be the formation of 
doublets in Tokharian by virtue of rhotacism/lambdacism. So far, 
this important aspect of Tokharian studies has been ignored. I 
have given a preliminary approach to this problem elsewhere (cf. 
Wang 1990c). 

Rhotacism (henceforth this term includes lambdacism) is one of 
the most remarkable phenomena of Dagur. The significance of 
Dagur rhotacism gives us a clue to look for possible Tokharian 
doublets. Consider the following examples: 


(39) ToA. osit < most < *host ‘virtue, good intention < *host’. 
i OF. hoste ‘guest’ 
ToA. ort < *ost < *host ‘friend, glory’, ortum- ‘friendly’, or- 
tune ‘friendship’. OE. hold ‘gracious, friendly, kind’ 
Dag. ort- < *host-, WMo. ugtu-, Ma. okdo- ‘to welcome/ 
meet guest” 
(40) ToAB. kätk- < *käsk- ‘to move, cross over’ 
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ToA. kālk-/kalk- ‘to go’. ToAB. kärk- ‘to fly’ 
(41) ToB. kästwer ‘night’ 
ToA.  kälts- ‘to sleep” 
Dag.  kērt-, WMo. kebte- ‘to lie (to sleep)” 
(42) ToA. mäsk- ‘to make mistake, be mistaken’ 
ToA. mank < *mark$, ToB. meniki ‘lower, inferior, mistake’ 
Dag. mönken ‘stupid, inferior’, OT. munģa:n ‘mentally 
disturbed’ 
(43) ToA.  $utk- < *Susk- ‘belt, string’, sutküm ‘string (?), 
sutkm- *wedge (?)’ 
ToA. $orkmi < *Susk, ToB. Serkw ‘string’. ToA. $orküm 


‘peg (?) 


In observing (43) carefully, one can be impressed by the frequency 
of occurrence of the base $utk- in ToA. with reasonably related 
meanings and its rhotacized counterparts in ToAB. 

ToA. sutküm was generally glossed with a question mark as 
‘string (?) and $orküm as ‘peg (?). Hilmarsson (1984: 17, 26) 
pointed out that ToA. $orkmi actually means ‘strings’ and not 
‘pegs’, ToA. sutkmi stands as the sole candidate for the meaning 
*pegs'. However, Hilmarsson (26) argues that: 


Within Tokharian B $erkw and A $orkmi (< *kērg-) are related 
to the following words: the verb AB kürk- 'to bind, fasten' 
(< *krg-) with e.g. A pret. act. $arkr-üm (< *korg- with sec- 
ondary morphological palatalization), B kerketse ‘chain(s)’ 
(*korgo-tio-), A kürkgim 'chain(s) (< *kärk-+adj. suff.). 


5 Thesemantic divergence between ‘night’ and ‘to sleep’ was probably influ- 


enced by the Altaic transference from ‘night, evening’ to ‘to sleep, to pass. 

One more example can be offered: 

ToA. noktim, ToB. nekcige ‘in the evening’. Lat. nox ‘night’ 

Dag. nur$- ‘to pass away’. Orc. nukci- ‘to pass’. WMo. nögei- ‘to pass (of 
time), end, die’. Mon. nocáji- ‘to pass away’. Dag. noirt-, WMo. 
noirso-, EYu. nu:rsa- ‘to sleep’ 

This change can be best seen with reference to Tungusic and Mongolian 

situation. For example: 

ToA. mäski, ToB. amäskai ‘difficult’ 

Ma. mangga < *marga 'difficult; hard (not soft); expert at, capable’, 
manggala- ‘to be difficult’, manggaša- ‘to have difficulty’. Dag. 
mang ‘capable’ 

WMo. berke < *barki ‘difficult, hard’ 
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This point of view can hardly be tenable, since these words are 
clearly related to the etymology of silk. By the way, ToAB. kärk- 
‘to bind, fasten’ also penetrated into Dagur as kurk ‘long rope’ and 
kurklē- ‘to fetter (horse, ete.)'. 

Now let us turn our attention to the ToAB. sätk- ‘spread’ which, 
in my opinion, is presumably allied to the etymology in (18a—f). 
To reach this point depends on our exploration of the Tungusic 
and Mongolian words relevant to that of Tokharian. There are 
further instances to be found in Tungusie and Mongolian, which 
remind us of pervasiveness of the type of semantic and phonetic 
extension of the words for ‘silk, string, etc. Consider the following 
data: 


(44a) Ma. sektefun < *setke- < *seske- 'cushion, pad used for 
sitting” 
sekte-/sebte- (< *sekte-) < *setke- < *seske- ‘to make 
bed, spread” 
Nan.  ségji < *segdi < *sekti < *setke ‘bedding, straw and 
grass bed’, ségjilé- ‘to make bed’ 
Ma. sekji ‘straw bed’ 
Dag.  sérj ‘straw bed’, sérjil- ‘to make straw bed (of pig); 
to make/spread bed (usually in disorder) 
(44b) Ma. sektu < *setku < *sesku 'clever, agile, alert (original- 
ly like silk in appearance, texture, quality, etc. cf. 
Ma. silka in (18b)) 
Dag. sērt < *sēkt ‘clever, agile, alert’ 
(44e) ToAB. sätk- ‘to spread (probably had another meaning of 
*to make bed") 
Sibe.  selgiye- ‘to spread, diffuse’, Sol. délgé- ‘to spread bed’ 
Dag.  dēlg- ‘to spread, make bed’, WMo. delge- ‘to devel- 
op, expand’ 


Van Windekens (1941: 111) derived ToAB. sätk- from the root *sed- 
‘sit’? by giving a meaning of ‘to settle’ possibly because of his 
desired derivation. Lane (1965: 99-100) argues that ‘spread’ or 
‘increase’ is usually a preferable translation. He also added that 
derivation from the parallel root *sed- ‘go’ is possible. 

In (44a) Manchu sekte+fun was probably developed from *setke- 
(< *seske-) through the metathesis of *tk to kt. We have already 
dealt with the metathesis of *ks to sk in Mongolian and Tungusic 
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in (35), (36), (37), and (38). One more example can be added in 
support of the metathesis of *tk to kt/kd: 


(45) ToA. sdikār (< *säskä-) ‘air, atmosphere’ 
Ma. sukdun ‘air’. Dag. sugdun ‘air’ 
WMo. salkin < *saski- ‘wind’. Dag. sälg- ‘to send out 
(smell, etc.) 


In (45) Manchu sukdun was derived from the earlier stage of *sut- 
kun, whereas WMo. was probably from Old Mongolian *saski. On 
semantic ground, it was possible that the meaning of ‘air’ was 
altered into ‘wind’. 

It is important to note that Tsintsius (1977: 187) compared 
Manchu sektefun with WMo. sekse ‘skin of drum’ and Yakut säk- 
sä/säktä ‘bed made of tree branch, birch bark, leaf’. This etymolog- 
ical connection seems to be quite plausible. However, for the time 
being I am not sure of whether WMo. sekse can lend a support for 
my hypothesis that Chinese *siég ‘silk’ was borrowed into Old 
Mongolian as *sigsiin/*suksun ‘silk’ as discussed in Section 4. 
This issue awaits further investigation. 


6. Conclusion 


Skeat (1911: 485) posited that English silk was perhaps from 
Chinese se/sei ‘silk’. Also, he (476) held that the English serge was 
ultimately from Chinese, because the name Séres was from 
Chinese se/set ‘silk’. However, there is not much evidence that Ger- 
manic, Slavic and Baltic borrowed the word silk directly from 
Chinese; but there is evidence that the word silk diffused into 
European languages through Altaic languages. The base for this 
claim rests on linguistic and historical evidence. Linguistically, the 
Altaic items parallel English silk both phonetically and semanti- 
cally and, moreover, the Altaic items are deep-rooted and wide- 
spread and therefore are productive in derivation. Historically, 
silk was exported from China to Europe through the Altaic terri- 
tory. We can assume with certainty that silk trade and transporta- 
tion were one of the most important and prosperous economic ac- 
tivities for the Altaic peoples in ancient history, so that they were 
called by the Europeans as Seres ‘the silk people’. This shows that 
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the words for ‘silk’ were once a prolific source of ethnonyms. Now 
we can argue that the two important generic ethnonyms Tiirk and 
Tungus (< *turgu+s) derived from the words for 'silk', particular- 
ly allied to those in (18e). These two ethnonyms originally meant 
‘the silk people’ or ‘the silk dealer’. 

The formulation of the loan correspondences certainly makes it 
far from romantic speculation to suggest that Altaic languages at 
one time had neat correspondences to IE including Tokharian and 
further had genetic relationship with them. The phenomena de- 
scribed in this paper are certainly a product of ancient contact and 
repeated circulation of the vocabulary items denoting ‘silk, tex- 
tile’. It is hoped that this case study will serve to underscore and to 
illustrate once again the facts about the reciprocal influences be- 
tween IE and Altaic languages. As we see, some Tokharian words 
exist throughout Mongolian and Tungusic languages in a doublet 
way. Whether we can conclude that a lexical item originates from 
IE or Altaic depends on our knowledge of both sides. Since I am 
incompetent in IE, for the present I cannot give more detailed 
information on the items concerned than is given in the present 
study. 

The study of the IE and Altaic contact is a beginning academic 
field which offers potential opportunities for serious research. 
More work is needed on languages and history in Inner Asia. 
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An Historical Survey of Modern Uighur Writing 
since the 1950s in Xinjiang, China 


by 
CUIYI WEI 
The Hague 


I) Introduction 


The problem of minority languages and writing systems has cur- 
rently become one of the most important social and cultural policy 
problems in many multinational countries and regions throughout 
the world. This has been dramatically illustrated in the Soviet 
Union, the United States, Europe, and China. l 

In several Soviet Republics — including Moldavia, the Baltic 
ones, as well as those in Central Asia and the Caucasus — efforts 
have been made to obtain official legal status for local minority 
languages, which during 1989 resulted in the publication of several 
draft laws.! In the United States, while bilingual education is pop- 
ular for Hispanic children in many school systems, by December 
1988 17 American states had laws reaffirming English as the only 
official language of instruction. Also, the Fourth International 
Conference on Minority Languages (which met in The Nether- 
lands during August 1989)? emphasized the necessity of preserving 
minority languages and stressing the contributions they make to 
national cultures. Clearly, scholars are paying increasing attention 
to the problems their preservation faces. 

China is one of these multinational countries in which the Han 
Chinese form a majority of more than 93 per cent of the popula- 


'1 Dan Ionescu, “Soviet Moldavia: The State Language Issue”, Radio Free 
Europe Research, Report 83, May 16, 1989, pp. 1-6 and “State Status for 
National Languages”, Ceniral Asia and Caucasus Chronicle, Vol. 8, No. 4, 
PP. 10—13. 

2 Margaret Carlson, "Only English Spoken Here", Time, December 5, 
1988, p. 30, and NRC-Handelsblad, August 8, 1989. 
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tion. Nevertheless, it also has 55 officially recognized nationalities 
or ethnic groups speaking about 80 different languages.* Among 
these are nearly six million Uighurs who live in the Xinjiang 
Uighur Autonomous Region (XUAR), which accounts for nearly 
one-sixth of China's total area and borders Soviet Central Asia, 
Mongolia in the north-west, Afghanistan, Pakistan, and India to 
the south. 

The Uighur people of China, who have a long history of writing 
their own language, have experienced a complicated process of lin- 
guistic and writing reforms since the 1950s. 

This paper is an historical survey of these reforms. 

Six different alphabets have been introduced to the Uighurs 
people since the early 1950s. These have involved three different 
writing systems and changes of the names and order of the letters 
as well as changes in orthography. 

Although we could also find somewhat similar changes appear- 
ing among other linguistic groups in Xinjiang (the Kazakhs, for 
example, experienced similar but not as far-reaching reforms of 
their writing system) and in Southern China (where the Yi adopt- 
ed a Latin script in 1956 but readopted the old Yi writing system 
with some standardization in 1980)4 the Uighur experience is an 
extraordinary one. Frequent changes not only involved the intel- 
lectual community but also an entire Uighur generation, which be- 
came literate while they were taking place, and a similar group 
among their ethnic brothers, the Uzbeks and Tartars (who speak 
Turkic languages) and the Tajiks (who speak an Eastern Iranian 
language) — all three of whom live in Xinjiang — use the same 
Uighur writing system. 

Why were such radical changes made to Uighur and Kazakh but 
not to other minority languages in China? We might look to relat- 
ed linguistic, historical, and international events for the answer. 

1) The Uighurs have lived for centuries in a linguistic-ethnic 
complicated area — Central Asia. As the result of historical migra- 


3 Ma Xueliang, Yuyanzue Gailun (General Linguistics), Wuchang, China: 
Huazhong Gongxueyuan, 1981, p. 270. 

4 Chen Shilin, “Yi Yu” (The Yi Language) in Zhongguo Dabaikequanshu 
Minzu (China Encyclopedia: Ethnography) (hereafter CEE) Shanghai, 
China: Zhonguo Dabaike, 1986, p. 499. 
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tions, it has always been a multiethnie and multilingual region. 
Today the XUAR is one of the most complicated ethnic and lin- 
guistical regions in China. Its population of 13 million people con- 
sists — apart from the Han group — mainly of local ethnic groups, 
speaking ten different languages which use seven different writing 
Systems. 

According to China's Population Year Book, the population of 
the main ethnic groups in 1984 was as follows: 


Table I: Xinjiang Population Figures for 1984 











Ethnic Group Population Linguistic Writing System 
1984 Family Today 

Uighur 6,170,009 Turkic Uighur Arabic 

Kazakh 964,538 Turkie Kazakh Arabic 

Kirghiz 119,296 Turkic Kirghiz Arabic 

Uzbek 8,792 Turkic Uighur Arabic 

Tartar 3,530 Turkic Uighur Arabic 

Salar 2,164 Turkic Chinese 

Han Chinese 5,346,267 Chinese Chinese 

Hui 588,289 Chinese Chinese 

Manchu 8,908 Chinese Chinese 

Daur 4,617 Mongolian Chinese (Mainly) 

Dongxiang 82,104 Mongolian Chinese 

Mongol 121,379 Mongolian Mongolian 

Xibo 28,736 Manchu-Tungus Xibo-Manchu 

Tajik 28,247 Indo-European/Iranian Uighur Arabic 

Russian 4,178 Indo-European/Slavic Russian Cyrillic 

Tibetian 1,814 Tibeto-Burmese Tibetian 

Total 13,440,809 





Among the above, the following 14 principal ethnic groups were 
officially recognized by the government as being represented in 
Xinjiang for five decades: Uighur, Kazakh, Kirghiz, Uzbek, 
Tartar, Han Chinese, Hui (or Tungan), Manchu, Daur (known as 
Solon before the 1950s), Mongol, Xibo, Tajik, Russian, and 
Taranchi. (The latter were actually the Tarim Uighur immigrants 
to the Ili region in the 18th century. This name was not used after 


5 Zhongguo Renkou Nianjian 1985 (China's Population Yearbook 1985) 
Beijing, China: Zhongguo Shehui Kexue, 1986, p. 576. 
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1950.) The Muslim Dongxiang and Salars are primarily immi- 
grants who arrived after the 1960s. As will be seen from Table II, 
the vast majority of the Han Chinese immigrated to Xinjiang 
after the establishment of the People's Republic in 1949. 

Today the Uighurs, Han Chinese, and the Kazakhs are the larg- 
est ethnic groups in Xinjiang. Table II shows their absolute in- 
crease and their percentage increases of the total during last 
40 years. 


Table II: Comparative Xinjiang Population Figures 1949 and 1984 











Ethnic 1949 1949 % 1984 Increase 1984 % 
Group of total 1949—1984 oftotal 
population population 
Uighur 3,291,145 75.9% 6,170,009 2,878,864 45.9% 
Kazakh 448,655 10.2% 964,538 520,888 7.1% 
Han Chinese 291,021 6.7% 5,346,267 5,055,246 39.7% 
Xinjiang 
Total 4,334,330 13,440,809 





(Source: Percentages calculated from China's Population Year Book 1985, 
p. 576.) 


The Turkic-speaking peoples — the Uighurs, Kazakhs, Kir- 
ghizes, Uzbeks, Tartars — and the Tajiks of Xinjiang have ethnic 
cousins across the Sino-Soviet frontier. Among them is an Uighur 
community of 262, 199 (as of 1989) essentially living in Kazakh- 
stan (185, 300), Kirghizstan, Uzbekstan.” For centuries these peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union and China have had close ethnic, cultural, 
religious (Islamic), and even family ties. 

In such an ethnicly diverse region as Xinjiang, day-to-day poli- 
cy decisions could not be implemented without local languages 
being used. This was particularly true during the 1950s when the 
Uighurs still made up at least three quarters of the population. 


6 Allen S. Whiting and Sheng Shih-tsai, Sinkiang: Pawn or Pivot? East: 
Lansing: Michigan State University, p. 156; and Burhan, Xinjiangning 50 
Yili (Xinjiang 50 Years), Beijing, China: Minzu, 1986, p. 528. 

7 “1989 Soviet Census Figures" and “Population of Kazakhstan”, Central 
Asia and Caucasus Chronicle, Vol. 9, No. 1, March 1990, p. 18 and Vol. 9, 
No. 2, May 1990, p. 7. 
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But this situation confronted the Chinese communist authorities 
with languages and writing problems which they were ill eguipped 
to deal with, because they had never given them serious thought, 
let along study. The easiest way of meeting this challenge never be- 
fore encountered in their rise to power was to adopt Soviet experi- 
ence. This they did in many areas. Conseguently, Leninist-Stalin- 
ist national minority policy became the principal blueprint for the 
formation of China's poliey toward its diverse ethnic groups. 

All of these factors have made it inevitable the governments of 
both countries should be interested in the peoples living on either 
side of the common frontier. In any case, the Soviet Union has 
always been deeply interested in Xinjiang. For many years this in- 
cluded an active cultural policy toward the Uighurs and other 
ethnic groups there. 

2) In 1949 China officially declared: “All minority nationalities 
shall have freedom to develop their languages and writing, to pre- 
serve or reform their traditional customs and religious beliefs.”% 

This was implemented by the establishment of official organiza- 
tions — special research and educational institutions for the study 
of minority languages — under the central and Xinjiang govern- 
ments during the early 1950s. From then on it became their re- 
Sponsibility to resolve the problems of the minority languages and 
writing systems. 

Under this system of organization, all the research devoted to 
writing systems and their use by the peoples involved eventually 
was placed firmly under the government's jurisdiction and re- 
quired its formal approval before they could be implemented. 
Thus, all of the changes referred to above (except the first one ini- 
tiated by the Soviet Republic of Kazakhstan in 1951) were part of 
the government's official language and writing planning and 
should be considered part of China's national minority policy at 
that time. 

As Fu Maoji (1911—1988), China's prominent minority lan- 
guages expert, expressed it in 1986 in Zhongguo Da Baikeguanshu 
Minzu (China's Encyclopedia), in the New China, minority lan- 


8 "Common Program of the Chinese People's Political Consultative Con- 
ference" (September 1949), Article 53 in Chinese Law and Government, 
Winter 1981— 1982, Vol. XIV, No. 4, (hereafter CLG), p. 10. 
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guages research "has a definite purpose” — to serve "the imple- 
mentation of the national language and writing policies of the 
Chinese Communist Party and the People's Government, and'to 
raise the cultural level of minority nationalities".? 

However, it proved difficult for researchers not only to combine 
both of these goals but also to fulfil them. This was particularly 
true when Party and government officials demanded they imme- 
diately react to frequent and radical changes in linguistic policy. 

3) Since the XUAR has a common frontier with the Soviet 
Union, the closeness of the ethnic peoples of the two countries — 
their ethnic identification, language, culture, and religion — has re- 
sulted in China’s policy toward Xinjiang's nationalities being 
greatly influenced by the overall state of relations between China 
and the Soviet Union at any given moment. Not surprisingly, 
therefore, changes introduced into the Uighur language and writ- 
ing systems appear to a certain degree to reflect the broader state 
of Sino-Soviet relations during the past four decades. 

This is particularly true because of the extremely active policy 
the Soviet Union has historically shown toward Xinjiang. As not- 
ed above, this included an intensive cultural policy and special 
considerations, which focused upon the Uighurs. 

It will not be necessary for us to discuss Soviet policy toward 
Xinjiang’s Uighurs in detail. It is enough to point out that it “has 
been strongly determined by foreign policy considerations”.! 

4) Since language is not only the most important form of com- 
munication in human society but also “an important measure of 
ethnic identification",! members of different ethnic groups see 
their own language as symbols of their own culture reflecting their 
ethnic consciousness. 

Therefore, on the one hand, policy makers may see that lan- 
guage and writing could become — through such media as termi- 


9 Fu Maoji, “Zhongguo Minzu Yuyan” (Languages of Chineses Minority 
Nationalities), CEE, p.556. Prof. Fu was the Deputy Director of the 
Minority Languages Institute and the Institute of Nationality Studies of 
China’s Academy of Social Science. 

10 Rasma Silele Kārklinš, “The Uighurs Between China and the USSR”, 
Canadian Slavonic Papers, Vol. XVII, Nos. 2—3, 1975, (hereafter Canadi- 
an Slavonic Papers), p. 344. 

11 Fei Hsiao-Tung, “Ethnic Identification in China”, Toward a People’s 
Anthropology, Beijing, China: New World Press, 1981, p. 60. 
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nology and writing reform — highly flexible man-made tools to 
stimulate improvement of relations between ethnic groups. In this 
case, it would be primarily between the Han Chinese and the other 
nationalities. On the other, the development of ethnic conscious- 
ness might, under certain social circumstances — such as when the 
government chose to stress a policy of anti-Han Chauvinism or 
during periods of stress in relations between the nationalities — 
become an impetus for the development of national minority 
language policy. 

Of course, only certain intellectuals from any given nationality 
can directly influence linguistic planning of their own group. Their 
decisions may not always be based upon scientific principles or on 
simple usefulness and convenience. 

In many cases, as the Chinese leadership expected would simply 
follow the established political line under the motto of adhering to 
the "correct political direction" of the Communist Party's leader- 
Ship, doing their scientific research so as to provide professional 
explanations of the current national linguistic policy. 

It is also quite conceivable that at a given moment ethnic intel- 
lectuals may be strongly influenced by sentiments of national con- 
sciousness, which may act as a counter-balance to the official 
hardline policy, thus also leading to significant changes in the writ- 
ing and terminology. In addition, under the Chinese system indi- 
viduals (including intellectuals) on the government's payroll were 
expected to support official policy as a matter of course. 

AN of these complicated circumstances strongly influenced the 
minority languages in Xinjiang, and then resulted in frequent and 
wilful but official changes. The net result has been considerable in- 
convenience for both ordinary people and intellectuals in the use 
of their own language and writing. 

Unfortunately, when such a course of events once begins, it is 
not easy to prevent the inevitable changes from taking place. 


II) A Brief Review of the Uighurs’ Usage 
of Their Writing Before 1949 


Prior to the 20th century, the Uighurs had used three principal 
writing systems. During the 8th century when the Uighur king- 
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dom was first established in the Orhon Valley on the Mongolian 
Plateau, they used the Runic Turkic script, which was a mixture 
of phonetic and syllabic script. By the middle of the 9th century, 
following the Uighur westward migration, it had fallen into grad- 
ual disuse and eventually disappeared. 

In the Kodjo Uighur Khanate located in what is now called the 
Turfan basin of Xinjiang, the Orhon seript was replaced by what 
became known as the Old Uighur one, which was based upon Sogdi 
script. This Old Uighur script was used by Uighur Buddhists in 
Kumul and Turfan until the 15th and 16th centuries when the vast 
majority of Uighurs there converted to Islam. During the following 
centuries use of the name “Uighur” (and their distinctive script) 
eventually disappeared until the people renamed themselves dur- 
ing the second decade of the 20th century.” 

In the southwestern part of what is now modern Xinjiang, an- 
other pattern of events took place. There the local Turkic-speak- 
ing people of Kashgar converted to Islam during the 11th century 
as the result of the eastward march of the Islamic cultures of the 
Middle East. Kashgar became one of the eastern-most centres of 
Islamic civilization. This brought with it profound changes which 
permeated virtually every aspect of the local Turkic culture. Poli- 
tics, social relations, law, the arts, and even the classic Arabic 
alphabet of the Koran were assimilated. A combination of the 
Islamic Jihad and the development of local political power result- 
ed in the Arabic writing of Kashgar steadily advancing eastward. 

The so-called Arabic “Chagatay Script” (which began to develop 
about the 14th century) became the common written language for 
the Central Asian Turkic tribes for several centuries until the con- 
temporary writing reforms discussed in this paper were introduced. 
The fact these Turkic tribes of Central Asia had shared the same 
written language for several centuries naturally led to the various 
contemporary writing reforms being related to one another. 

The 20th century is one in which national languages have rapid- 
ly developed and increased in number. As a result of nations 
becoming independent or regions becoming autonomous within 
nation-states, many languages have become official ones used in 


12 Owen Lattimore, Pivot of Asia, New York: AMS Press, 1975, p. 125. 
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schools as the principal vehicle for education. If we speak about 
European national languages, they have increased nearly three- 
fold (from 16 to 50) in something more than 100 years. In Central 
Asia, if only the Turkic language writing systems are taken into 
consideration, the relatively small number of unified literary lan- 
guages (e.g., Chagatay Turkic in Central Asia and Osman Turkic 
in the Osman Empire) developed into 30 different literary lan- 
guages.'4 

The Turkic languages of Central Asia (including Uighur, 
Kazakh, Kirghiz) acquired their own independent written lan- 
guages after the Soviet Union had carried out along ethnic lines 
the division of what had previously been Russian Turkestan into a 
number of Union Republics, Autonomous Republics and Regions 
during the 19205." 

Modern Uighur literary writing developed into a national liter- 
ary language during the 20th century as a result of the demand by 
the Tarim emigrants of Tashkent in Soviet Central Asia in 1921 
that they be renamed “Uighurs”. This coincided with a discussion 
in the Uighur-language newspaper Kembegeller Awazi (Voice of 
the Poor) about the desirability of creating a Uighur writing 
system.!* 

Soon thereafter an Arabic Uighur alphabet consisting of 27 let- 
ters was approved at an Uighur teachers’ conference held in Alma- 
Ata. Consequently, this first modern Uighur writing using Arabic 
script was offieially used in the Soviet Union during the 1920s 
until Latinization was introduced in 1936." 

After Sheng Shi-cai (Sheng Shih-Tsai) came to power in Xin- 
jiang in 1933, he declared himself to be familiar "with the nation- 


13 Peter Trugel, Sociolinguistics, Hanmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin 
Books, 1986, p. 150. 

14 E. Tinishev, Tuque Yuyan Yanjiu Daolun (Introduction to Turkic Lan- 
guages Research), Beijing, China: Zhongguo Shehui Kexue, 1981, p. 16. 
(This Chinese translation of the original Russian book was edited in 1958 
but not published until 1981.) 

15 Robert Conquest, Soviet Nationality Policy in Practice, London: The 
Bodly Head, 1967, pp. 44—47. 

16 See Footnote 12 and Li Sen, "Weiwuer Wenzi Gaige Wenti” (On the 
Reform of Uighur Writing) in Guonei Shaoshu Minzu Yuyan Wenzide 
Gaikuang (Collection about China's Minority Languages and Writings), 
Beijing, China: Zhongguo Yuwen, 1953 (hereafter MLW), p. 59. 

17 LiSen, MLW, p. 59. 
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ality program of the Soviet Union"? and, as he strengthened 
friendly relations with it, he adopted all of the relevant Soviet cat- 
egories for the division of the peoples living in Central Asia. At 
Sheng's Second Provincial People's Congress in 1935, the peoples 
of Xinjiang were officially divided into 14 different ethnic catego- 
ries, with official Chinese translations being approved for each 
name.? 

Modern Uighur writing using Arabic script appeared in Xin- 
jiang publications as part of Sheng Shi-cai’s national minority pol- 
icy, which he declared meant equality for the province's diverse 
peoples. However, Xinjiang's Uighurs did not follow the Soviet ex- 
ample of introducing first Latinization and subsequently Cyrilli- 
zation of their written language as the Soviet Uighurs did during 
1930s and 1940s. 


A) Planning and Writing Reforms Conducted Among the Turkic- 
speaking Peoples Since the 1920s 


The Latin alphabet was first officially introduced in Soviet Azer- 
baijan in 1925, and a Unified Turkie Latin Alphabet for all the 
Turkic languages of Soviet Central Asia followed between 1927 
and 1930.2° While Soviet Uighurs discussed Latinization at their 
First Uighur Language Conference in Tashkent in 1929, it only re- 
commended a Latinized alphabet consisting of 32 letters. Not 
until the Second Uighur Language Conference met in Alma-Ata in 
1936 was it officially adopted.” 

The Soviet campaign to introduce Cyrillic began during the sec- 
ond half of the 1930s. The Kazakhs of Soviet Central Asia adopted 
one in 1938. However, it was not until 1946 that the Uighurs living 
in Kazakhstan also adopted Cyrillic as their writing.” The same 
year a similar Cyrillie reform was introduced into the Mongolian 
People's Republic. In contrast to the earlier Unified Latin Alpha- 


18 See Whiting and Sheng, p. 183. 

19 Burhan, pp. 513, 528—529. 

20 Paul B. Henze, “Politics and Alphabets in Inner Asia”, Royal Central 
Asian Journal, Vol. XLIU, Part I, 1956, pp. 33-34. 

21 Li Sen, MLW, p. 59. 

22 Tinishev, p. 485. 
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bets adopted by the Soviet Turkic peoples, the Cyrillic ones were 
somewhat different for each language. 

As A. K. Borovkov pointed out in 1956 in his "On the Problem 
of Unifieation of Turkie Alphabets": 


At the present time, the situation has become so complieated 
that for relatively minor differences in alphabets, it is, in nearly 
all cases, necessary to change the keyboards of typewriters and 
printing machines.** 


However, the common Russian-international loan-words in the 
written languages were generally spelled close to their Russian 
spelling. Thus, the adoption of Russian letters for those loan- 
words eventually increased the number of letters in the Turkic al- 
phabets. For instance, the Uighur Cyrillie Alphabet consisted of 
41 letters, an increase of nine letters and symbols above the 32 let- 
ters of the Uighur Latinized Alphabet used from 1936 through 
1946. 

The other important Turkic-speaking community — Turkey — 
introduced writing reforms as part of its democratic revolutionary 
program. This took the form of a Latin alphabet introduced to the 
public in 1928, which continues to be used today without further 
changes. It is very similar to the Unified Latin Alphabet used by 
Turkie-speaking Soviet minorities during the 1930s. 

The first change in China took place in 1937 during the reign of 
Sheng Shi-eai, the Xinjiang Governor who at that moment was . 
following a political course strongly influenced by developments in 
the Soviet Union. That year Xinjiang Uighur intellectuals agreed 
upon changes in the Arabic letters which brought their order and 
number into line with those of the Latinized Uighur alphabet of 
the Soviet Union.“ 


Table III: The Soviet Uighur Latin Alphabet 





ABCODEOFGOIHIJELMNNOOP 
QRSSTUVXYZZ 


23 A. K. Borovkov in Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie, 4, 1956. Cited by Paul B. 
Henze, "Alphabet Changes in Soviet Central Asia and Communist 
China”, Royal Central Asian Journal, Vol. XLIII, Part II, 1957, p. 128. 

24 Li Sen, MLW, p. 60. 
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Table IV: Xinjiang Uighur Alphabet (before the 1937 reform) 





prO D da E ptm gioco ri 
poer ed B fade EES brew 
S: B'I 





Table V: The 1937 Uighur Alphabet 





ëss Ar Ars seite gg V 
E EE 
j Sy 





This was the only official change made in Xinjiang prior to the 
1949 establishment of the People’s Republic of China. 


III) Developments in China: 1949—1989 


The history of changes in policies toward the Uighur language and 
writing during the first four decades following the establishment of 
the People’s Republic of China (PRC) in 1949 may be roughly 
divided into three periods. 


A) 1949—1956 


During the years immediately following the establishment of the 
People’s Republic, three sets of changes were introduced into 
Uighur writing. Each of them had been strongly influenced by 
Soviet national minority policy. 


1) 1951: The Standard Uighur Orthography from Alma-Ata 
The situation of the written Uighur language during the early 
years of the 1950s was understandably confusing thanks to the cir- 
culation in the province of diverse publications from several pub- 
lishing houses in both Xinjiang itself and the Soviet Union. 

The 1937 efforts to reform Uighur writing were limited largely 
to those by Xinjiang Uighur intellectuals. Their alphabet found its 
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way into some of the regional and provincial newspapers. The 
Xinjtang Daily leading provincial newspaper, had published an 
Uighur-language edition in Urumgi, since 1935, which tended to 
favour the modified Arabic alphabet developed by Uighur intellec- 
tuals in 1937. It circulated officially throughout Xinjiang, but, in 
actual fact, it was not available in distant areas due to transporta- 
tion problems. 

However, it is impossible to speak of this being a standardiza- 
tion of written Uighur, because conditions reguired to formally 
discuss minority language standardization did not exist during the 
' chaotic years of the Chinese Civil War. Nor was there systematic 
use of any given writing system. 

A further complication was that two major Soviet publishing 
houses in Tashkent, Uzbekstan, and Alma-Ata, Kazakhstan each 
had its own Uighur Arabic alphabet. During the 1940s and the ear- 
ly 1950s their Uighur and Kazakh publications were widely ex- 
ported to Xinjiang, especially to the three northern prefectures of 
Ili, Tacheng (Chochek), and Altai. Both publishing houses printed 
Uighur-language periodicals — Sherk Hekikite (East Truth) by the 
Tashkent publisher and Kazakh Eli (Kazakh People) (also in a 
Kazakh Arabic edition) by the Alma-Ata one — which gained wide 
readership throughout the entire province. 

These two Uighur Arabic alphabets for their respective publica- 
tions, which were distributed among the literate Uighurs of Xin- 
jiang, differed from each other in some letters, alphabetic orders, 
as well as orthography. 

During the early 1950s the differences in written Uighur had be- 
come quite pronounced. Thus, the first reform took place not in 
Xinjiang but in the Soviet Union late May and early June 1951 
when the editorial board of Kazakh Eli convened a “Consultative 
Conference" in Alma-Ata to discuss the development of a unified 
orthography for the Uighur's literary language, an alphabet based 
upon Arabic, and terminology.* 


25 Kazakh Eli and Sherk Hekikiti’s Editorial Boards, Uyghur Edibiy Tiln- 
ing Erep Elipbesi Asasidiki Khiskiche Imla Khaidiliri (The Brief Uighur 
Orthography of Literary Language Based on the Arabic Alphabet), 
Alma-Ata, USSR: Kazakh Eli Jornalining Nashriyati 1951 (hereafter 
Kazakh Eli), pp. 3—5. 
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Those attending included editorial representatives from the Uz- 
bekstan publishers of Sherk Hekikiti magazine; editors from the 
Kazakh Eli one; as well as those from the Kazakhstan Textbooks 
Publishing House and the Kazakh Literature Publishing House. 
Researchers from the Kazakhstan Academy of Science and teach- 
ers from Alma-Ata’s primary and middle schools as well as its 
local universities were also present. 

This conference discussed and ratified two reports: 


1) “On Uighur Arabic Orthography of the Literary Language” 
by Jililova Imsahan from Sherk Hekikiti and Ahmetov Imin- 
jan from Kazakh Eli; and 

2) “On the Common Standardization of Uighur Terms Used in 
Two Journals” by Kadir Hasanov and M. Roziyev. 


Then the conference agreed upon an Unified Uighur Literary Ara- 
bie Alphabet and orthography, which had already been prepared 
by a commission of experts from the participating organizations. 
It also approved a Resolution on Ratifying Current Terms Used 
in Kazakh Eli and Sherk Hekikite magazines which included seven 
items. 

The principal differences between the 1937 and 1951 Arabie 
alphabets were as follows: 

1) The order of the alphabet — the 1951 alphabet used primarily 
the order employed by the Tashkent Uighur Arabic alphabet 
while the Xinjiang one officially adopted in 1937 used the order of 
the Latin alphabet the Soviet Uighurs had used. 

2) The 1951 Alma-Ata Conference revised the vowel letters so 
that there could be different ones to express “e” and “i” vowel 
sounds. 

3) New orthography appeared. 


Table VI: The 1951 Kazakh Eli Uighur Alphabet 





PILS JJ BF EE gioi 
ja Bide 3. $.9 45 guo 
; s 


ó Pp 5 0: 





26 Kazakh Eli, pp. 45—49. 
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Following the conference, an unified alphabet and orthography 
were published in the Soviet Union and exported to Xinjiang, 
where to a certain extent they were adopted by local editors and 
schools. (However, they were never formally recognized by an offi- 
cial decree from the Xinjiang government.) This is quite under- 
standable in light of Xinjiang’s eultural environment during that 
period. 

It is worth reflecting for a' moment upon the Alma-Ata confer- 
ence, because, by any standard, it was unique. 

In Alma-Ata intellectuals, scientific researchers, and officials 
{rom major publishing houses in one country — the Soviet Union 
— gathered to reach agreement upon the standardization of a ma- 
jor minority language in another country — China. They decided 
upon standardization of an alphabet no longer used by Soviet 
Uighurs. Official Soviet reports of the conference, which carefully 
listed the more important Soviet participants, made no reference 
to Xinjiang Uighurs being present. 

These unusual circumstances reflect a number of aspects of 
Sino-Soviet and Central Asian relationships at that moment. 


1) Cultural relations between Chinese and Russian (and later So- 
viet) Turkic peoples had been close for centuries. Movement 
across the Russian-Xinjiang frontier in either direction by siza- 
ble numbers had frequently taken place. (During the first half of 
the 20th Century, political or economie instability in one coun- 
try had stimulated such migrations to the other. This reflected 
similar trends during the last three decades of the 19th century.) 
As a result, many families had relatives in both Russia and 
China. Consequently, dual nationality was common when the 
People’s Republic was created in 1949. 

2)Between 1933 and 1943 Soviet political and economic involve- 
ment in Xinjiang had been so strong the province could justifia- 
bly be called a Soviet “Sphere of Influence”. During 1944—1949 
the USSR closely followed the rebellion of ethnic groups in the 
three northern-most prefectures against the Chinese Xinjiang 
provincial government, and during fall 1945 the Soviet Consul 
in Urumgi officially mediated an armistice between them and 
the KMT provincial government. 

3) Following the February 1950 Treaty of Friendship, Alliance and 
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Mutual Assistance between the People’s Republic and the So- 
viet Union (signed by Stalin and Mao Zedong), relations be- 
tween the two countries, in general, and Xinjiang, in particular, 
became extremely cordial. Sefudin Azizov (today "Azizi", be- 
cause as many Uighurs, he dropped the Russian “ov” once Sino- 
Soviet relations cooled) was a member of the Chinese delegation 
in his capacity as Xinjiang's Deputy Governor. 

This treaty and subsequent negotiations resulted in the crea- 
tion of Soviet-Chinese joint-stock companies in Xinjiang in the 
fields of non-ferrous and rare metals and petroleum which effec- 
tively reestablished the economic advantages the Soviet Union 
had enjoyed there during the 1930s and until 1943. The two 
sides also discussed plans to build a railroad across Xinjiang 
from Tashkent in Soviet Central Asia via Urumqi to Lanchow 
in Inner China, which would link both countries' existing na- 
tional networks. 

By 1951 many Soviet specialists and advisers had become in- 
volved in making and implementing planned development of 
Xinjiang companies, factories, schools, etc.” Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Alma-Ata initiative could easily be undertaken 
within the framework of “Proletarian Internationalism" and 
*fraternal assistance with the construction of Socialism". 

Also, it should be recalled the framework for such an initiative 
had been established the previous year with the publication of 
Stalin's major ideological work entitled "Concerning Marxism 
in Linguistics”. Not surprisingly, the organizers of the Alma-Ata 
conference saw it as an implementation of his ideological direc- 
tives. Chinese linguists have continued to treat Stalin's article 
as the most important professional and ideological writing in 
their field, saying that it “clearly pointed out the road for devel- 
oping linguisties in Socialist countries and for correctly handling 
nationality problems”. 


27 M. I. Sladovskii, History of Economic Relations between Russia and China, 
Jerusalim: Israel Program for Scientific Translations 1966, pp. 241—243. 
(This is an English translation of Ockerki Economicheskikh Otnoshenit 
SSSR s Kitaem originally published in 1957.) 

28 Gao Ping, *Makesi Zhuyi He Yuyanxue Wenti" (Marxism and Linguistic 
Problems), CEE, pp. 260—261. 
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4)By 1951 Soviet cultural policy specifically directed toward Xin- 
jiang had achieved an unprecedented level of penetration via 
various Turkic-language publications printed in the USSR. 

When the Alma-Ata conference met, there were already four So- 

viet publishing houses in Kazakhstan and Uzbekstan issuing 

political journals, textbooks, and literature exclusively for dis- 
tribution in Xinjiang. At the same time, the Uighur research 
centre at the Kazakhstan Academy of Science had been concen- 
trating on Xinjiang Uighur linguistie and writing programs 
since its establishment in 1949. It was well represented at the 
conference. 

5)In 1951 the Chinese could easily welcome and accept the Alma- 

Ata initiative, because they then lacked the scientific research 

required to prepare their own orthography for the Uighur lan- 

guage. This was true despite the considerable efforts they were 
making to develop research into their minority languages. The 
relevant organizations were only then being established. Beijing 

University’s Uighur language teaching program had been creat- 

ed and begun to function only at the beginning of the 1949 aca- 

demic year. 

On the official level, the central government was organizing pro- 
grams to train researchers in the field of minority languages. The 
Language Institute of China’s Academy of Science (later China’s 
Academy of Social Science, CASS) ereated courses to train them 
to do field work in minority areas during the spring of 1950. This 
work built upon the considerable amount of linguistic research 
done by scholars before 1949. 

During the fall of 1950 the central government sent two major 
delegations to the minority regions of the southwest and north- 
west to establish contact and “extend fraternal greetings” to them 
from the new government in Beijing. Each delegation included a 
linguist. 

Wang Jun of the Academy of Science, who was a member of the 
one to the northwest, published a report shortly after his return 
about the state of minority languages in Xinjiang.*? This was one 
of the very first surveys of the linguistic situation in that region. 

29 Luo Changpei, “Yanjiu Guonei Shaoshu Minzu Yuwende Poqie Xuyao” 
EIS SC Necessity of Studing Domestic Minority Languages) in 
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The same year the central government, its Minority Affairs 
Committee and the scientific research community all became ac- 
tively concerned about the writing systems of the country’s minor- 
ities. This resulted in the establishment in 1951 of the China 
Studying and Instruction Committee for National Language and 
Writing (CCLW) in the Culture and Education Committee of the 
State Council. 

Its purpose was to do research into the design of writing systems 
for two categories of minorities: 

` 1) those which did not have one, and 

2) those whose existing systems were inconvenient. 

During October 1950 the Xinjiang League for the Defense of 
Peace and Democracy held a language and writing forum attended 
by representatives from the Provincial Educational and Scientific 
Conference, which discussed the entire reform problem and decid- 
ed to establish a local Xinjiang (Uighur) Committee of Language 
and Writing (XCLW). It also agreed upon the letters for modern 
Uighur which Xinjiang newspapers were to use until it met.?? 

But, this work on an Uighur writing reform did not materialize. 
In fact, the conference was not held until 1954 nor did the commit- 
tee develop an Uighur orthography until the same year. Thus, the 
Soviet Alma-Ata conference was actually responsible for the Xin- 
jiang Uighurs' writing reform during the first half of the 1950s. 


2) The First Official Alphabet and Orthography: 1954 
This first official writing reform of Xinjiang Uighur was initially 
published in 1954 and entitled “A Brief Orthography of Uighur 
Literary Language". It was compiled by Mahmut Zayidi, chair- 
man of the XCLW. This committee clearly acknowledged it was 
based upon the 1951 “work of the Alma-Ata Consultative 
Committee's agreed Uighur Arabic alphabet and orthography".*! 
The local Language and Writing Forum met in Urumgi during 
mid-March 1954 to discuss and approve it. More importantly, the 


30 Lin Sen, MLW, p. 62. 

31 Xinjiang Milletler Til-Yezigini Muzakire Kilip Yetekchilik Kilish Dee 
(XCLW) (ed.) Uighur Edibi Tilining Kiskiche Imla Kaydiliri (A Brief 
Orthography of the Uighur Literary Language) Urumgi, China: Xin- 
jiang Renmin, 1954 (hereafter referred to as Orthography 1954.) (Pre- 
face) p. 1. 
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Xinjiang Provincial People's Government formally approved it in 
a “Resolution” the following April 23rd. It also authorized its pub- 
lication and popularization in Uighur-language publications be- 
ginning May 1st 1954.32 

This alphabet comprised 30 letters which were basically similar 
to those agreed upon in 1951. The main difference between the 
1951 and the 1954 versions was that the order of the alphabets was 
changed. The new order differed not only from the 1951 standard- 
ized one agreed to in Alma-Ata but also from the orders used prior 
to 1951 by the publications Kazakh Eli and Sherk Hekikiti as well 
as the one developed by Xinjiang intellectuals in 1937. 

(It should be remembered that even after 1951 the Uighur lin-, 
guistie situation remained fairly chaotic, because none of these 
was officially recognized as an authorized version. Individuals, 
publications, and government offices could — and did — use what- 
ever they chose at a time when the vast majority of Uighurs in 
Xinjiang were still illiterate.) ' 

Secondly, it added another;vowel letter so that the vowels “i” 
and “e” and the half vowel “j” could be differentiated. 

The orthography was based primarily upon the 1951 rules with 
some adjustments. 'T'he use of syllable-dividing marks was revised. 


Table VII: The Uighur 1954 Alphabet . 








The Xinjiang government published in the same brochure with 
the official orthography a document entitled "Some Principles on 
Using Uighur Terms”, which had also been prepared by the 
XCLW. It contained a list of 45 standard terms and phrases, which 


32 "Uigur Edibi Tilining Kiskiche Imla Kaydilirini Ijari Kilish Togrisida 
Xinjiang Olkulik Helik Hokumitining Karari” (The Resolution of Xin- 
jiang Provincial Government on the Brief Orthography of the Uighur 
Literary Language) in Orthography 1954, pp. iii-v. 
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were to replace existing ones or the non-standard eguivalents in 
contemporary uses. It also included a list of about 150 words 
which were to serve as orthographic standards. The government 
Resolution decreed that all of these were to be used in ordinary 
writing and in publications as of May 1st 1954. 

By issuing this document dealing with terminology, the Xin- 
jiang government appeared to be following the example of the 
1951 Alma-Ata conference, which had published a brochure enti- 
tled “The Kazakh Eli and Sherk Hekikiti Journals’ "Resolution on 
Standardization About Current Terms'”.* Both the Alma-Ata 
and Xinjiang documents stressed the instructions Stalin had given 
in his 1950 “Marxism and Linguistics", which they accepted as the 
basic guide for the establishment of minority literary languages, 
particularly when enriching and developing their vocabularies. 

Both argued that the borrowing of Soviet-international terms 
through Russian was necessary during the Socialist period. The 
Xinjiang government emphasized that in the process of enriching 
the Uighur vocabulary and creating new Uighur terms, the 
Uighurs should “adopt the experiences of the Russians, Chinese, 
and Soviet brother Uzbeks and Kazakhs when developing their 
own language”. 

Although the 1954 Xinjiang government Resolution on the 
Uighur language did not scientifically differ greatly from the 1951 
Soviet efforts, it did have special political significance. It estab- 
lished the principle of how the Chinese Communist Party and gov- 
ernment should provide leadership in the field of minority lan- 
guages and writings. It also clearly underlined the close coopera- 
tion between local Xinjiang Uighur intellectuals and Soviet ones. 

Thus, what was to become a familiar pattern during the next 
40 years was established. As each new reform of the writing sys- 
tem and “new” standardized terms were introduced, these were 
presented to the scientific community for discussion and for ap- 
proval by the relevant professional organizations. These were, in 
fact, local administrative organs rather than scientific research 
bodies. The XCLW was responsible for implementing government 
and CCP policies. Its position was analogous to the provincial 


33 Kazakh Eli, p. 45. 
34 Orthography 1954, p. 50. 
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government's office for education. (Later this committee was to be 
known as the Xinjiang Committee for Writing Reforms, and then 
during the 1980s was renamed the Xinjiang Committee for Na- 
tional Languages and Writing or XCLW.) 

Since this committee was not a purely scientific research insti- 
tute but part of the official governmental bureaucracy, it evaluat- 
ed all issues concerning minority languages and writing primarily 
in terms of the central government’s policy. This organizational 
structure also meant linguistic policy could be arbitrarily deter- 
mined and implemented by the central government working 
through provincial governments and their People's Congresses 
whenever CCP leaders felt changes were required. 

In Xinjiang the writing reform and sometimes the introduction 
of important terms were formally authorized by the provincial 
government. These were subsequently submitted to the people's 
assembly at this stage for popular pro forma endorsement. Finally, 
they were published in the press with a timetable for their intro- 
duction into everyday life. 

The development of this 1954 orthography should be seen in the 
broader context of the establishment of Chinese Communist con- 
trol over Xinjiang. Social reform — including the reduction of 
rents and the redistribution of land as well as the anti-landlord 
and anti-despotism campaigns — were carried out and completed 
during 1952 and 1953. 

These rural reforms resulted in land reform teams composed of 
local Uighur activists and Chinese cadres from Inner China estab- 
lishing local government in every township and county. This 
meant a large number of Uighur-Chinese interpreters had to be 
trained. In later years they found themselves working for various 
State organizations. 

Considerable changes took place in Xinjiang's cities as new fac- 
tories, enterprises, technical schools, and institutes were created 
with the help of subsidies from the central government in Beijing. 
In order to operate these, it was necessary for sizable numbers of 
Chinese technicians, skilled workers, labourers, and teachers to be 
sent from Inner China. 

At the same time, the Xinjiang Military Area's Production and 
Construction Corp built up large state farms in formerly uneulti- 
vated areas. These were initially staffed by the former KMT sol- 
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diers stationed in the province, who surrendered to the People’s 
Liberation Army in 1949. In addition, 10,000 Chinese intellectuals 
and cadres were assigned to work for the Corp in Xinjiang during 
the early 1950 s.35 

Thus, by 1954 basic social relationships in Xinjiang had funda- 
mentally changed, and the province had been brought under the 
control of the CCP at every administrative level to such an extent 
the central government could implement the Regional Autonomy 
Law it had passed in 1952. 

During the course of 1954, six autonomous counties and five 
autonomous prefectures were established for various smaller 
minority groups in Xinjiang. In 1955 the Xinjiang Uighur Auto- 
nomous Region (XUAR) was specifically created for the Uighurs. 

Conseguently, the adoption of a new Uighur orthography was 
only part of a much broader aspect of the central government’s 
new minority policy. 

This was, of course, just the period when national minority poli- 
cy had been relaxed following criticism in 1953 of Han chauvinism 
by Mao Zedong and the Nationalities Affairs Committee (NAC), a 
ministry-level organization of the central government,** and when 
increased stress was placed upon the use of minority languages. It 
also coincided with the establishment of the Nationalities (Minzu) 
Publishing House under the NAC in Beijing, which became re- 
sponsible for printing books and other materials not only in the 
Uighur language but also those of the other minorities. 

There is yet another explanation for this linguistic activity. The 
XLWO, which was the provincial equivalent of the CLWC in Bei- 
jing, had to justify its continued existence. What better way to do 
this than for it to replace a Soviet orthography for Uighur with a 
Chinese one? The importance of national and regional pride in 
such matters should be neither overlooked nor underestimated. 

By 1954 Soviet cultural influence (particularly that from the 
Soviet Central Asian Republies) had reached new heights. Text- 
books, the works of Marx, Lenin, and Stalin, political propaganda 
as well as novels and stories printed in Uighur and Kazakh by the 


35 June Teufel Dreyer, China's Forty Millions, Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1976, p. 129. 

36 Mao Zedong, “Criticize Han Chauvinism", March 18, 1953, and National 
Affairs Committee: *Summary of Basic Experiences"; CLG, pp. 53 and 36. 
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Alma-Ata and Tashkent publishing houses were to be found every- 
where from primary schools to university dormitories and even in- 
dividual homes. 

Another indication of this was that there were so many special- 

` ists from the Soviet Union working in Xinjiang (as well as other 
Chinese provinces) during the early 1950s, it became necessary to 
establish a Russian-language Institute to train interpreters. Ini- 
tially, this focused upon Chinese-Russian ones. Later, it became a 
language institute for Chinese-Uighur interpreters. 

In fact, throughout China in the economic and cultural fields 
(including the linguistic one), the Chinese were expected to study 
and follow the Soviet model. 'Therefore, it was not surprising that 
in 1954 Mr. M. Zeydi and the XLWC copied the Soviet Alma-Ata 
experience with its Uighur orthography. 

The importance of the 1954 orthography is that for the first 
time in Xinjiang's history an authorized unified Uighur orthogra- 
phy had been proclaimed. In the national context, this was part of 
the much broader efforts to develop unified languages and writing 
Systems for minority languages throughout China. 

During the first half of the 1950s, linguists both in Beijing and 
on the local and regional levels had been eoncerned with designing 
new writing systems or improving existing ones. Seventeen differ- 
ent minority languages systems had been created by the Central 
Institute for Nationalities’ minority language department in this 
period. All those created for the minorities of southern China had 
been based upon the Latin alphabet. 


3) An Attempt at Cyrillization 

During the mid-1950s research into minority languages developed 
fairly rapidly with the encouragement of the central government's 
NAC. For a brief period, Uighur, along with Kazakh, Mongolian 
and other languages used in Xinjiang, experienced a writing re- 
form whose objective was the Cyrillization of these languages. 
This was completed with the publication in Xinjiang Daily on 
February 9, 1957 of the "Resolution About Writing Reform" of 
the Xinjiang Uighur Autonomous Region's People's Government 
on December 31, 1956.37 


37 Xinjiang Geziti (Xinjtang Daily’s Uighur edition), February 9, 1957, p. 2. 
It was also published in the Chinese edition. 
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However, this was abruptly repudiated during the Anti-Local 
Nationalist and Anti-Rightist campaigns swept Xinjiang late the 
same year, 1957. Also, use of Cyrillie came to be considered a de- 
viation from National Unity when China published its Latinized 
Phonetie Alphabet in early 1958. Advocacy of its use figured 
among the numerous reasons Uighur intellectuals were attacked 
as *Local Nationalists". (However, six years later when the politi- 
cal elimate had become somewhat more relaxed, it was openly ad- 
mitted by the Deputy Governor to have been “a serious political 
directional mistake". )38 

Jf we review the history of Cyrillization, perhaps it might be 
concluded this mistake would have been difficult to avoid. 

During the first half of the 1950s, linguists both in Beijing and 
on the local and regional levels were concerned with designing new 
writing systems or improving existing ones for minorities. The 
State Council clearly decreed in 1951 this was to be the responsi- 
bility of the Chinese Committee for Language and Writing 
(CCLW ).9? 

At the same time, efforts were being undertaken to reform writ- 
ten Chinese. Two questions figured prominently in the debate 
which accompanied this. One was which form of alphabet should 
be adopted for the Chinese phonetic alphabet. The other was 
whether all of the minority writing systems should be standard- 
ized with the eventual choice for Chinese. No clear answer to these 
questions emerged from the October 1955 China Conference for 
Writing Reform, which met in Beijing. 

However, it did take a number of important decisions regarding 
the simplification of Chinese characters and the popularization of 


38 Ashat Ishakov, “Uighur Kazak Yeziktlirini Ozgertish Hizmiti Togrisida 
Dokilad” (Report on Uighur and Kazakh Writing Reforms), in Uighur 
Yengi Yezigining Fangani Kazak Yengi Yezigining Fanani We Munasiwa- 
tlik Hojjetler (Uighur New Alphabet, Kazak New Alphabet and Revelant 
Documents) (Uighur edition), Urumgi, China: Xinjiang Halk, 1965 
(hereafter Uighur and Kazakh Documents) p. 55. 

39 Luo Changpei, “Jiagiang Yanjiu Shaoshu Minzu Yuwen, Wei Tigao Gezu 
Wenhua Er Nuli” (Strengthen Research on Minority Languages for Sti- 
mulating the Nationalities Culture), December 1952, in MLW. Page 3 
quotes the State Council's "Several Resolutions on Nationalities’ Affairs" 
to the effect that the CCLW should instruct and organize the research 
into minority languages so as to help with the creation and improvement 
of writing systems. 
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Mandarin as the standard spoken Chinese language. Also, six dif- 
ferent possible phonetic alphabets for Chinese were distributed at 
this meeting. One of these was based upon Latin while a second 
was based upon Cyrillic. The remaining four were newly designed 
ones employing existing strokes of Chinese characters. 

The Chinese Phonetic Alphabet Committee (founded by the 
China Committee for Writing Reform, CCWR) recommended the 
Latin alphabet, because it was the one most commonly used inter- 
nationally. But the conference failed to take a concrete decision to 
accept one of these proposed writing systems. Rather, it left the 
issue open for further consideration.* 

Two months later in December 1955, the First Scientific Minor- 
ity Conference met in Beijing. Its main purposes were two-fold: 


1)to stimulate research and field work into minority languages 
which would serve as the foundation for the development of 

' writing systems for minorities whose existing ones were inade- 
quate; and 

2)to stimulate the creation of writing systems for those who did 
not already have them. 


Unfortunately, the conference did not emphasize that minority 
writing systems in both the northern and southern parts of the 
country should use the same basic system. Instead, it gave a man- 
date to local minority regions to hold similar conferences in order 
to stimulate their own language and writing research and develop- 
ment. 

This December conference and the subsequent local ones repre- 
sented the high-water mark of research and study in linguistics in 
China. It specified that: 


By the end of 1956 the designing and reform of minority writing 
should be comprehensively developed.*' 


40 Zhou Youguang, Hanzi Gaige Gailum (On the Reform of Chinese Charac- 
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41 Ma Xueliang, Zhongguo Shaoshu Minzu Yuwen Jinianlaide Fazhan (The 
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Thus, in 1956 seven Minority Language Survey Teams having a 
total of 700 members were sent by the NAC and the China Acade- 
my of Science to 42 national minority areas. The Sixth Team was 
assigned to Xinjiang.” 

In fact, by 1958 13 Latin alphabets had been designed and ap- 
proved by the government for ten national minorities, some of 
which used more than one national language.'* 

Whereas the local linguistic conferences in Southern China 
showed a marked preference for the Latin alphabet, those which 
_ met in the northern part of the country chose Cyrillic. This was a 
logical development reflecting a number of factors. 

It took place at a very opportune moment. Both the Soviet Cen- 
tral Asian minorities and the Mongolian People’s Republic hat al- 
ready been using Cyrillic for some time when during the 1950s 
China was enjoying its “Golden Times” of friendship with its 
Socialist neighbors. Consequently, an example was close at hand. 
Also, Sino-Soviet friendship and Beijing’s relationship with the 
“large Socialist family” were at their height. Not surprisingly, 
adoption of the Cyrillic alphabet by China’s northern minorities 
became an important “instruction” from both the CCP and the 
government. 

Also, it should be noted this geographical division of labour be- 
tween the use of Latin alphabets for the southern minorities and 
Cyrillic ones for their northern counterparts was far from a matter 
of chance. In the highly centralized Chinese Communist system 
such policy decisions were regularly communicated to lower eche- 
lons through very effective channels as “ideas” considered worthy 
of implemention. Local linguistic officials, scholars, and scientific 
researchers would be instructed about them by word of mouth or 
via “internal” (i.e., restricted) documents which could never be 
publicly quoted but which left little question about the desired 
course of action. 

(However, this absence of specific written policy directives call- 
ing for the introduction of Cyrillic alphabets into the northern mi- 
nority languages was to have severe repercussions for the local 


42 Fu Maoji, “Zhongguo Shaoshu Minzu Yuyan Diaocha” (Survey of Lan- 
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Xinjiang officials who implemented this “idea” once Sino-Soviet 
relations began to deteriorate and the regional equivalent of the 
nation-wide Anti-Rightist Campaign reached the province during 
late 1957 and 1958.) 

The use of Cyrillic would have inevitably strengthened the al- 
ready natural cultural affinity between the peoples on either side 
of the northern frontiers. At the time, this was generally consid- 
ered to be a highly desirable goal. In Xinjiang it was warmly wel- 
comed, because it was felt the province had much to gain from the 
more advanced Soviet society. 

Moreover, in its three northwestern prefectures, which had been 
known as the Eastern Turkestan Republic during the mid-1940s 
and where Russian influence had been extensive, large numbers of 
intelleetuals were already familiar with Cyrillic. Since 1949 many 
of Xinjiang's important administrative positions have been filled 
by such individuals. In fact, during this early period, these three 
prefectures were disproportionately represented in provincial 
posts, possibly because they could claim a large number of intel- 
lectuals. 

From the Soviet side, it represented a continuation of the trend 
begun in the 1930s of expanding the influence of Cyrillie first 
among the Soviet minorities and then in the People’s Republic of 
Mongolia. If it were to be adopted for the Chinese phonetic alpha- 
bet and for China’s minority writing systems, it would have be- 
come an important symbol of the “friendship” of the “Socialist 
Family”. 

The well-known Soviet linguist, Academician G. P. Serdyuchen- 
ko, who worked extensively with the creation of many Soviet mi- 
nority writing systems, was invited by the Chinese government to 
become a linguistic adviser at the Central Institute of. Nationali- 
ties in Beijing. Other Soviet specialists in Turkology, as well as 
Mongolian and Tajik linguists were also invited to Beijing as 
visiting scholars to help their Chinese colleagues. They were wel- 
comed to participate in all the field work as well as the scientific 
conferences in both the minority areas and in Beijing. 

In spite of Serdyuchenko's extensive efforts, Soviet experience 
with Cyrillization was not accepted by the Chinese intellectuals 
responsible for developing a Chinese Phonetic Alphabet. T'hey also 
preferred to choose the Latin alphabet for the southern minority 
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writings. Nevertheless, the adoption of Cyrillic for the Turkic and 
Mongolian languages of China was a considerable success for 
Soviet Nationality Policy. 

Before the local linguistie conferences convened, they received 
additional important official encouragement at the highest Ievel to 
take independent local initiatives. During an April 1956 Politburo 
meeting Mao Zedong spoke authoritatively about relations be- 
tween the Han Chinese and the various nationalities: 


We put the emphasis on opposing Han chauvinism. Local-na- 
tionality chauvinism must be opposed too, but generally that is 
not where our emphasis lies.** 


This point was publicly stressed again by China's President, Liu 
Shaogi, the following September at the Eighth Congress of the 
C.C.P.: 


At present in order to improve these relations, the main thing is 
to overcome Han chauvinism.® 


While Mao's 1956 Politburo speech remained classified for more 
than 20 years, its contents would have become known relatively 
soon to provincial leaders in both Inner Mongolia and Xinjiang 
via their "internal documents". With their ethnicly diverse popu- 
lations (partieularly Xinjiang where the Han Chinese were still 
vastly outnumbered by the local inhabitants), it would have been 
of extraordinary importance as a guide to how much local initia- 
tive and local diversity would be tolerated. 

In any case, within a matter of days what would become known 
as the "Let a Hundred Flowers Bloom, Let Diverse Schools of 
Thought Contend" campaign was launched. At the beginning of 
May Lu Ding-yi, Chief of the Communist Party's Propaganda 
Committee, used this phrase while addressing a meeting of scien- 
tists, writers, and artists in Beijing. It was an official call for intel- 
lectuals to speak their minds. 

In this heady atmosphere the Chinese Mongolian Linguistic 
Symposium (attended also by delegations from Beijing and Xin- 
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jiang as well as other provinces having Mongolian inhabitants) 
met later that month and agreed upon a new Cyrillic Mongolian 
alphabet consisting of 33 letters and two symbols. It also initiated 
an intensive campaign to introduce it into every aspect of life (in- 
cluding the school system). This alphabet was identical with the 
one then in use in the Mongolian People's Republic.‘ 

The following August at its 10th meeting the Xinjiang provin- 
cial government officially empowered the XUAR Language and 
Writing Conference to be convened to take similar action. It 
passed a number of resulutions which authorized (among other 
things) that the Cyrillic alphabet be used for the Uighur, Kazakh, 
Kirghiz, Mongol, Xibo, Uzbek, and Tartar languages. 

These decisions were officially ratified by the Xinjiang govern- 
ment December 31st and published in both the Chinese and 
Uighur editions of the Xinjiang Daily on February 9, 1957. 

The fact that senior representatives from the central govern- 
ment's Nationalities Affairs Commission and China's Academy of 
Science as well as such important Xinjiang officials as XUAR 
Governor Saifdin Azizi and Deputy Governor Ashat Ishakov at- 
tended this conference is indicative of its importance. A number of 
Soviet linguists, including Academician Serdyuchenko, Turkolo- 
gist E. Tenishev and others were also present. 

Ziya Semat, the president of the XUAR Language and Writing 
Research Committee, delivered a major report which contained a 
detailed analysis of the superiority of the Cyrillic alphabet over 
the Arabic one then in use by the languages in question. He also 
outlined at considerable length the Xinjiang government's 
detailed plans for the introduction of Cyrillic. 

In the light of what was to take place not only during the coming 
months but also the next 25 years, his remarks warrant close con- 
sideration.*” 

He first explained that the conference had been convened in re- 
sponse to a call from the central government for a program devot- 
ed to eliminating illiteracy within seven to 12 years. For minority 
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languages to be able to cope with "socialist construction”, it would 
be necessary to improve the writing systems of the Xinjiang 


- nationalities. 


Local language, he said, should take advantage of the experience 
of both Soviet research into Turkic languages and more general 
Chinese linguistic research. This would mean a writing system 
should adopt the following four principles: 


1) It should express the characteristics of the phoneties and gram- 
mar of the language and be suitable for use. 

2)For the convenience of eultural exchange with “brother nation- 
alities” the style of the letters should be standardized as much as 
possible. 

3) Every letter should be clear, easily readable, and easily differen- 
tiated from the others. 

4) Convenient for the study of science and technology as well as 
the development of culture. 


Against this background, he compared the Oyrillic alphabet to the 
Uighur Arabic writing system. Among the many short-comings he 
said existed in the Uighur Arabic one were the following: 

1) It was possible for one letter to have different forms — initial, 
independent, middle, and end ones — so that the total would be 
111, including 120 dots and other diacritics. Among them only 
16 forms could be clearly differentiated from each other. 

2) He also stressed the inconvenience of not being able to bene- 
fit from the publications used in the Soviet Union: 


Since they no longer use Arabic, the difference of our two writ- 
ing systems might impede our use of their scientific and technol- 
ogical books. And Uighur Arabic writing makes it difficult for 
Han Chinese to study our language. 

Now is the time not to improve the existing writing system but 
to have a writing reform. This is also applicable to Kazakhs, 
Mongols and others, [because, according to the PRC Constitu- 
tion,] every nationality has the freedom to use and develop its 
own language and writing system.'* 


48 Xinjiang Geziti, Feb. 10, 1957. 
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Ziya Semat unreservedly declared that the “most suitable models 
for our writing” was to be found across the frontier in Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia where “our brothers, the Uighurs, Kazakhs, Uzbeks, and 
Tajiks” had adopted the Russian Cyrillic alphabet for their lan- 
guages. It would also 


bring us into a closer relationship with our Soviet brothers, 
which would stimulate the Uighur, Kazakh, and Kirghiz lan- 
guages, [and] it would make it convenient for us to benefit from 
their political, scientific, and literary works.*? 


He.emphasized that the Cyrillic alphabet was certainly not un- 
known among Xinjiang’s Uighurs, Kazakhs and Kirghiz. Intellec- 
tuals were already familiar with Soviet books published in Russian 
as well as in the Central Asian Turkic languages. Also, since 1954 
Cyrillic had been taught in Xinjiang schools to students in the 
Fifth Class and above. 

Ziya Semat outlined the detailed program the Xinjiang govern- 
ment had approved for the introduction of Cyrillic during the next 
ten years. This focused upon extensive educational campaigns on 
every level of society with those among teachers and textbook 
publishers timed so they would have an impact in the schools dur- 
ing the 1957 academic year. 

A brief summary of the first part of the resolutions adopted by 
the conference clearly indicates the sweeping nature of this writing 
reform; 

1) Agreed upon a Cyrillic Uighur alphabet having 32 letters de- 
signed in Xinjiang (differing from the one used by Soviet Uighurs 
which has 41 letters). 

2) Adopted the Cyrillie alphabet used by Soviet Kazakhs for 
those in Xinjiang but recommended a joint study by scientific 
groups in Xinjiang and Kazakhstan about reducing the number of 
letters. (Forty were then in use.) 

3) Adopted the Kirghiz Cyrillic alphabet then in use in the 
Soviet Union for these people living in Xinjiang. 

4) Adopted for use by Xinjiang Mongolians the Cyrillie Mongo- 
lian alphabet approved the previous May by the Inner Mongolian 
linguistic conference. 


49 Xinjiang Geziti, Feb. 10, 1957. 
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5) Agreed upon a Cyrillic Xibo alphabet having 34 letters for 
these people in Xinjiang. 

6) Adopted the Uzbek and Tartar Cyrillic alphabets used in the 
Soviet Union for these peoples in Xinjiang. 

7) Called for active cooperation with related scientific research 
units to study the writing systems of the Tajiks, Manchus, Sarikh 
Uighurs (no known as the Yugu or Yogur, a Turkic-speaking 
ethnic group living in Gansu Province) and the Salars (another 
Turkic-speaking people living in Qinghai Province). 

8) Noted that the transition from the old Arabic system to the 
new Cyrillic one would be complicated and called for careful plan- 
ning to realize its implementation. The old writing’s orthography 
should continue in use until the new writing system had been 
popularized. 

9) Planned for the creation of branches of a New Writing Popu- 
larization Committee to be formed on all levels of society. The 
educational programs, necessary publications, and work focussing 
upon implementation were to be developed simultaneously 
according to a coordinated time-table. 

The second part of these resolutions declared that the Central 
dialect should be adopted as the basic dialect for the Uighur liter- 
ary language, and the Golja (of Ili) pronunciation should be its 
standard pronunciation. It also mentioned that in order to develop 
the literary language, special attention and a special organization 
would need to be given to the development of terminology. Finally, 
the XCLW was given responsibility for both writing reforms and 
linguistic research, which would be under the leadership of the 
China Academy of Science. 

The conference’s resolutions were formally approved by the 
Thirteenth Session of the Xinjiang People's Committee (i.e., gov- 
ernment), which published them as the official *XUAR Resolu- 
tion About Writing Reforms of Uighur, Kazakh, Kirghiz, Mongol, 
Xibo, Uzbek, and Tartar and Writing Creation for Those Nation- 
alities Having No Writings”. This Resolution also approved 
XUAR Deputy Governor Ashat Ishakov’s report to the confer- 
ence and called for promulgation of the new Cyrillic writing 
systems. 

(The new Uighur, Kazakh, Mongol, and Xibo alphabets, the 
above resolutions as well as the texts of the XUAR Government 
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Decree and Deputy Governor Ishkov's report were all published in 
the February 9—10, 1957, edition of Xinjiang Daily as the last step 
in the formal process of introducing Cyrillic.) 

These official Cyrillie alphabets were used between 1955 and 
1958 by scientific researchers working with China's northwestern 
minority languages for linguistic transliteration purposes. Techni- 
cally the Uighur Oyrillic Alphabet was designed on the basis of the 
language's phonetic system. 

However, it did not include letters such as II (ts) or IH (sh). 
These consonants do not exist in Uighur phonemes. But they do 
exist in every Soviet national Cyrillic alphabet for use when writ- 
ing Russian loan-words. Perhaps it was Chinese scientific research 
which made it possible to simplify the Xinjiang Uighur Cyrillie 
Alphabet by reducing the number of letters from 41 in its Soviet 
counterpart to 32. 


Table VIII: The Chinese Uighur Cyrillic Alphabet 





ABBTFJĻJEKX3HŪKKJI MHHOEIPCTYYO 
X X U NL0 E) 





Table IX: The Soviet Uighur Cyrillic Alphabet 





ABBLIHUEÉXS3HÜKJMHOIPCTVOoOXILUII II 
BBHb3IOS3KXHFYOOKOh 





. Obviously, the introduction of the Uighur Cyrillic Alphabet was 
a failure not because of any technical short-comings, but because 
within a year it would be judged a grave political mistake by 
China's leadership whose verdict was based upon factors totally 
unrelated to linguistic principles. 

This is very reminiscent of the sequence of events in Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia mentioned above in which the writing reforms progressed 
from the established Arabic to Latin and finally to Cyrillic for 
political rather than linguistic reasons. 

Since almost all of Xinjiang's ethnic minorities have counter- 
parts in Soviet Central Asia, it is clear their traditional cultural 
orientation has been toward the Soviet Union. Thus, this mutual 
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attraction was certain to come under great strain once the origi- 
nally excellent Sino-Soviet relationship began to deteriorate. 

The first vague signs of this process began to appear on the na- 
tional Chinese political scene during the first three months of 1957. 
Within three weeks of the new Cyrillic alphabets having been pub- 
lished in the Xinjiang Daily Mao Zedong publicly spoke out “On 
The Correct Handling of Contradictions Among the People" dur- 
ing which he stated: 


In certain places, both Han chauvinism and local nationalism 
still exist in a serious degree, and this calls for our close atten- 
tion.9? 


Shortly thereafter the atmosphere changed considerably when 
Deng Xiaoping (then CCP General Secretary) elaborated Mao's 
new instructions concerning minority affairs. Deng's remarks were 
insharp contrast to Liu's made the previous year: 


In the past we laid absolute necessary emphasis upon opposition 
to Han chauvinism among Han officials, and we will continue to 
stand firmly opposed to it. But it is now simultaneously neces- 
sary to emphasize opposition to local nationalism among minor- 
ity officials.5! 


With these two official statements, from the summer of 1957 on- 
ward the Anti-Rightist Campaign (which had reversed Mao's 
*Let a Hundred Flower's Bloom" of the preceding year) was 
applied to national minority policy. 

In Beijing during the high-tide of the Anti-Rightist Campaign, 
work in every field, especially among intellectuals, was expected to 
carefully reflect the political “left” views which then held sway. 
Inevitably, these policies and attitudes were transmitted to the re- 
motest areas of the country. This meant that in linguistic matters 
minority developments were expected to be in close lock-step with 
the policies of the Han Chinese, stressing the introduction of the 


Latin rather than the Cyrillic alphabet. 
/ 


50 Mao Zedong, "On the Correct Handling of Contradictions Among the People, 
Speech, Feb. 27, 1957, CLG, p. 61. 

51 Deng Xiaoping, "On the Minority Nationalities”, Sept. 28, 1957, CLG, 
p. 68. 
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In late 1957 Xinjiang experienced two devastating political 
campaigns, the Anti-Rightist one for the Chinese and the Anti- 
local Nationalist one for the minorities. The latter were attacked 
for allegedly being opposed to the “unity of the nationalities” or 
advocating "national separatism", Beijing gave its official en- 
dorsement and encouragement to this campaign. For example, 
CCP newspapers announced: “The building of socialism is impos- 
sible without opposition to local nationalist.”52 

Consequently, in this context support for adoption of either the 
Cyrillic or Latin alphabets was considered to have become an im- 
portant reflection of much deeper and more profound political at- 
titudes toward national unity. 

Since, in the eyes of the ordinary Chinese during 1957 —1958, the 
Soviet Union was still China's good friend, favouring the adoption 
of Cyrillie was not equated with being too pro-Soviet. However, 
the government's position was that it indicated the existence of a 
negative political attitude toward China. This was particularly 
true once the People’s Congress in February 1958 had approved a 
phonetic alphabet based upon Latin for Chinese. 

For the minorities, being part of China meant choosing an 
alphabet similar to the one selected by the Chinese as their stand- 
ard Phonetic Alphabet. Unfortunately for Xinjiang’s minority in- 
"tellectuals, the Chinese had not yet agreed upon a standardized 
phonetic alphabet when the Cyrillic ones were adopted in remote 
Urumgi. Moreover, the advocates of Cyrillic had had good reason 
to believe even up to the final stages of approval by the highest 
provincial bodies that they had been following a political course 
endorsed by the central government. 

The fate of both the Cyrillie new writings and the officials sup- 
porting them were sealed during December 1957 when the central 
government adopted “The Five Principles On Minority Nationali- 
ties’ Writings". 

Use of Cyrillic alphabets in Xinjiang came to an abrupt and un- 
ceremonious end when Ziya Semat, who had spoken so glowingly 
of them at the August 1956 conference, and his associates were 
attacked as “Local Nationalists”. 


52 Renmin Ribao (People’s Daily), February 13, 1958. 
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After China decided to adopt Latin for both the Chinese Pho- 
netic Alphabet and minority writings at the end 1957, the Xin- 
jiang government saw this as proof it had erred and acted to 
amend its mistakes. As Deputy Governor Ashat Ishat explained in 
1964: 


immediately after we corrected our views, we corrected this 
mistaken choice of adopting Slavic letters.9? 


Following his denunciation as part of the Anti-Local Nationalism 
campaign, Ziya Semat was replaced as president of the XCLW. 
One of the first tasks of his successor, Zakirov, was to prepare yet 
another writing reform, this time Latinization. He put an end to 
Cyrillization with his short but carefully worded official remarks 
that it had been merely experimental, temporary, and transition- 
al9 Such an attitude became acceptable as the Sino-Soviet dis- 
pute developed during the 1960s and all aspects of Soviet influ- 
enee, including alphabets, were systemically weeded out through- 
out China. 


B) Latinizatton: 1960—1983 


During 1956, while Cyrillic was being stressed as the desirable 
alphabet for the local languages of Xinjiang and Inner Mongolia, 
linguists working with the reform of written Chinese rapidly 
agreed upon a preference for a Latinized phonetic alphabet. By 
February of that year a draft Latinized alphabet for the transliter- 
ation of Chinese characters had been published by the CCWR so 
that professional opinions could be solieited about it. 

Among the several different styles suggested during the most re- 
cent conference in 1955, the Latin one and the ones employing 
Chinese strokes had been the most favourably received among in- 
tellectuals. This was because the style of Latin letters had the 
highest technical and eirculation value. 


53 Ashat Ishakov, Uighur and Kazakh Documents, p. 55. 

54 Zhakeluofu (or Zakirov in Uighur), “Striving for the Successful Realiza- 
tion of the Great leap Forward Plan Writing Reform" Xinjiang Ribao 
and Xinjtang Geziti, March 23, 1960 as guoted by Donald H. MeMillen, 
CCP Power and Policy in Xinjiang: 1949—1979, Boulder, Col., Westview, 
1979 (hereafter MeMillian) p. 119. 
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After a comparison with other systems, these intellectuals con- 
firmed that technically Latin letters had the highest level of clari- 
ty for reading and writing among the various popular letter styles 
then in use throughout the world. In addition, more than 60 coun- 
tries were already using it. 

While stroke letters had been in use to transliterate Chinese for 
more than 40 years, which gave them considerable historical 
value, they certainly had no circulation value because they were 
not in use elsewhere. 

As for Cyrillic, unfortunately for the Soviet linguistic advisers, 
despite the intensive efforts they made to praise its numerous ad- 
vantages, adoption of a Cyrillic alphabet for the transliteration of 
Chinese was never given serious consideration. 

However, it is true that during the early years of Chinese Latini- 
zation prior to the establishment of the People's Republic, Chinese 
linguists had been greatly influenced by the USSR’s program be- 
gun in the 1920s to Latinize the languages of the Soviet minorities. 
Also, the 1931 Conference on Latinization held in Vladivostok, 
which was attended by linguists and representatives of the Over- 
seas Chinese community in thē Soviet Union, called for compulso- 
ry introduction of Latinized Writing in the community’s schools 
starting the next year. 

Several members of the Chinese Communist Party, including Qu 
Qiubai and Wu Yuzhang, who were part of this Overseas commu- 
nity, consulted with Soviet Sinologists such as B. C. Kolokolov and 
were responsible for creating the draft Latinization. (In the 1950s 
and for many years thereafter Wu Yuzhang would be president of 
the CCWR.) 

This was not only used among the Soviet Overseas Chinese 
community, but, by 1937 had been introduced to many big eities in 
Inner China. It was also adopted for use in their anti-illiteracy 
campaign by the Chinese Communist based in Yanan. This early 
experience with Latinization was another reason why historically 
the Chinese Communists preferred Latin to Cyrillic.® 

This preference was not diminished by the fact that the Chinese 
community in the Soviet Union, including a very small group of 
Dungan - Chinese-speaking Moslems living in Central Asia 


55 Zhou Youguang, pp. 49-52. 
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known as “Hui” in China — gave up the use of Latin writing for 
Cyrillic during the late 1930s.** Twenty years later Chinese lin- 
guists showed no interest in following their example. 

Thus, the process began of developing the draft Latin alphabet 
into an official model for minority writing systems, which was 
then immediately presented as the correct policy minorities 
throughout the country should follow. 

By October 1957 China's People's Political Consultative Confer- 
ence (CPPCC) had discussed the desirability of officially introduc- 
ing the Latin alphabet, and on November 1st the State Council's 
Plenary Session decided on publication of a draft alphabet. The 
following January 10th Premier Zhou Enlai gave it the full weight 
of his support in a report to the CPPCC entitled “Current Tasks 
of Writing Reform". The next month the National People's Con- 
gress gave his views its ritualistie official approval.*” 

Zhou explained in his report: 


first it should be clearly pointed out that the Chinese Phonetic 
Alphabet is absolutely not a phonetic writing which will replace 
the Chinese characters, but is only used for transliterating the 
characters and to popularize Mandarin [Standard Common 
Chinese]. 


Nevertheless, at the same time, the third purpose was for it “to be 
the basis of creating and reforming writings for minority nationali- 
ties”.58 This was a publie call for the implementation of the Decree 


56 See John De Francis, Nationalism and Language Reform in China, Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1950, pp. 106—107 for de- 
tails about the Dungans. They numbered only 14,600. Because they tra- 
ditionally have been either bilateral or multilingual, knowing Chinese, 
Russian, Uighur, Kirgiz and/or Uzbek. Prior to 1929 Russian, Tartar, 
and Uzbek served as their literary language. Since 1929 the Hansu dialect 
was officially recognized as the basis of the Dungan literary language. It 
was originally written in both Chinese characters and Arabic script. Ac- 
cording to one source, which makes no reference to a Latin script, "this 
was changed to Cyrillic in 1954". Ronald Wixman, editor, T'he Peoples of 
the USSR — An Ethnographic Handbook, M. E. Sharp, Armonk, NY, 
1984, pp. 246. 

57 Zhou Youguang, pp. 42—52. 

58 Zhou Enlai, "Nowettiki Yezik Islahatning Wezipilir” (Current Tasks on 
Writing Reform) in Nowettiki Yezik Islahating Wezipiliri We Hanzu Tilin- 
ing Phonetiklik Elipbe Togrisida (Current Tasks on Writing Reform and 
the Chinese Phonetic Alphabet). (Hereafter cited as NYIW), Beijing, 
China: Minzu, 1959, p. 18. 
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ratīfied by the State Council on December 10, 1957, entitled: 
“Five Principles for the Designing of Letters for Minority Writing 
Systems”, which had been submitted to it by the Minority Lan- 
guages Institute of the Chinese Academy of Science (MLI of CAS) 
and the CCWR.? l 

The Five Principles consisted of the following points: 


1) Minority nationalities should create their alphabets on the basis 
of the Latin letters. When a new writing system was adopted as 
a reform of an existing one, it was to be based upon Latin as far 
as possible. | 

2) To express the phonemes in minority national languages which 
are identical with or close to phonemes in Chinese, the appro- 
priate letters from the Chinese phonetic alphabet were to be 
used as far as possible. 

3) A number of guidelines were established to deal with situations 
when it is necessary to express phonemes appearing in minority 
languages having no identical counterparts in Chinese. 

If it is difficult to express them with one Latin letter, then 

according to the principle of establishing a clear alphabetic 

system, of creating a convenient and attractive letter style, of 

having a suitable number of letters, and of ensuring their con- 

venience for use in studying, teaching, and use in everyday 

situations, one of the following measures was to be adopted in 

light of existing conditions: 

a) Two letters were to be used to express on phoneme. 

b)New letters were to be designed or other appropriate letters 
were to be adopted. 

c)In special circumstances, diacritical marks could also be 
added to the letters. 

4) When dealing with the tone of the language, the following alter- 
native could be adopted according to realistic necessity: 

a) by adding a letter at the end of a syllable; 
b)by choosing another indieation; or 
c) by not expressing it. 

5) Writings of every nationality — especially those with close lin- 
guistic relations — should be in letter styles and orthographies 
as closely identical as possible. 


59 Zhou Youguang, p. 208— 209. 
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Several things are clear from this sequence of events: 


1) The fact that these Five Principles were officially approved 
by the State Council raised the language and writing issues out of 
the purely scientific sphere and onto a high political level. Hence- 
forth, such linguistic questions were to be resolved by the State 
leadership in the context of a unified linguistic policy. 

` 2) It also established an official national policy framework for 
linguistic research in the field of minority writings systems. 

3) It effectively branded all the work thus far done in both Xin- 
jiang and Inner Mongolia in Cyrillic as a political mistake. 

Following the approval of the Chinese Phonetic Alphabet by the 
NPC, many articles by leading authorities — both Han Chinese 
and ethnic writers — were published explaining that its impor- 
tance for the minorities was that it would foster cultural coopera- 
tion between them and the Han Chinese. For example, Burhan 
Shehidi, a Uighur leader who had been Governor of Xinjiang 
under both the Nationalist Chinese and the Chinese Communists 
and was then director of the MLI of the CAS, wrote about the 
“The Effective Instrument for the Nationalities to Learn From 
Each Other”. 

Moreover, 1958 was the year Mao Zedong mobilized the entire 
country behind him in the radical Great Leap Forward campaign 
which permeated every of level society and every aspect of 
Chinese existence. National minority policy shifted toward em- 
phasizing the progressive advantages of fusing China's peoples 
into a united national entity. 

Liu Chun, a ranking official of the SNAC set the tone in his "On 
the Problem of "National Assimilation" when he quoted Lenin's 
views that “‘Socialism’s purpose ... is not only to make the ethnic 
nationalities be close to each other, but it should also make them 
fuse together." Liu Chun encouraged the minorities and Han 
Chinese “to be naturally close, influencing, communieating with 


60 Burhan Shehidi, “Her Millet Helkining Oz-ara Ogunush uchun Pay dilik 
Kural" (The Effective Instrument for the Nationalities to Learn about 
Each Other), originally published in Wenzi Gaige, No. 1, 1958 and reprint- 
ed in NYIW, p. 88. 
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each other, residing and living together, ... [which] will naturally 
gradually result in the phenomenon of national fusion”.& 

Thus, someone who refused to accept this concept of progressive 
fusion and “blindly emphasized" his ethnic characteristics would 
be considered to have a nationalist ideology “harmful to national 
unity". Clearly, ethnic diversity had reached the point where it was 
outside the limits imposed by Chinese Communism. 

Because this was a totally different interpretation of minority 
policy than the one which had existed when the First National Mi- 
nority Language Conference was held in 1955, it was necessary to 
convene a second one in Beijing during March 1958 for an un- 
usually long 20 days.** This outlined the direction each minority 
writing system should take so it would conform to the recently 
enunciated "Five Prineiples". It also diseussed whether some mi- 
norities needed to produce their own writing systems; should have 
a "writing alliance" with some other group or even officially adopt 
an existing writing system. 

Representatives of the XCLW also attended this conference. 
Whereas only six months earlier they had praised the adoption of 
Cyrillie, they now presented several Latin alphabets for use by the 
Uighurs, Kazakhs, Kirghiz, Xibos, and Mongols. 

Despite the abrupt about face which had been made at the na- 
tional level in Beijing, the numerous new Latin alphabets could 
not be implemented without official approval from the proper 
local ethnic autonomous government, which in this ease was the 
XUAR. 

Also, having only shortly before proclaimed the numerous ad- 
vantages of Cyrillie, local official now found themselves in the 
unenviable position of having to explain why — for political rather 
than linguistic reasons — it had become the worst possible choice 
for China. All of this required time and resulted in considerable 
delay. 


61 Liu Chun, “Guanyu ‘Minzu Tonghua’ Went?" (On the Problem of *Nation- 
al Assimilation’), Renmin Ribao (People’s Daily), January 28, 1958. His 
quotation of V. I. Lenin is from “Socialistic Revolution and the Right of 
National Self-Determination", Lenin's Collected Works (Chinese edition), 
Vol. 22. 

62 NCNA, April 18, 1958. Also Henry G. Schwarz, "Communist Language 
Policies for China's Ethnic Minorities, China Quarterly, No. 12, 1962, 
p. 174. 
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Thus, the minorities which had unsuccessfully attempted to 
adopt the Cyrillic alphabet faced two choices: 


1)they could totally reject all reforms and revert back to their 
traditional writing systems; or alternatively, 

2)they could switch to Latin letters so as to more closely follow 
the new political line. 


The Mongols in both Xinjiang and Inner Mongolia as well as the 
small Xibo minority in Xinjiang chose the first option while the 
Uighurs and Kazakhs chose the second. 

It reguired more than a year and a half for the Xinjiang govern- 
ment to officially react. Guite probably much of the reason for this 
delay was because in Xinjiang, as elsewhere, implementation of 
the Great Leap Forward campaign virtually totally absorbed 
everyone's energies and interests. Political officials were more 
deeply concerned with organizing and operating the newly estab- 
lished people's communes and with the mass movements for the 
production of iron and steel in the so-called “back-yard furnaces”. 

For more practical reasons, it proved impossible for intellectuals 
to discuss the relative merits of seripts when, instead of being in 
their classrooms, they were in the bitterly cold Xinjiang moun- 
tains that winter working in the mines, digging iron ore with picks 
and shovels. During both the fall and winter of 1958 university 
classrooms were closed as were the Xinjiang Academy of Science 
research institutes. 

But, by the fall of 1959 Xinjiang officials were forced to give 
Latinization serious consideration once Mao Zedong began the 
Anti-Rightist deviation campaign, which was aimed at attacking 
the so-called Anti-Party cligue headed by Peng Dehuai, who dared 
to criticize the Great Leap Forward. At the same time Sino-Soviet 
relations rapidly deteriorated in the wake of Nikita Khrushchev’s 
public denunciation of China the previous July.® Because Cyrillic 
had been officially adopted by the XUAR two years earlier, the 
new Latin writing also had to be officially approved by the 
government in order to nullify Soviet influence in Xinjiang and to 
rectify what in retrospect had become a political mistake. 


63 See Maurice Meisener, Mao's China and After, New York: The Free 
Press, 1986, 245—246. 
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On December 1, 1959, the XUAR government published the of- 
ficial decree proclaiming the Uighur and Kazakh New Writings 
Draft, which it authorized to be publicized and introduced experi- 
mentally.** 

The first professional discussion of the Latin alphabets took 
place when the Second Xinjiang National Minority Languages 
and Writing Conference met in Urumqi later the same month and 
virtually repeated the procedure its predecessor had followed in 
1956. According to “Xinjiang Daily’s” account: 


The conference passed by an unanimous vote a suggestion for 
the replacement of the current Uighur and Kazakh writing 
based upon the Arabic alphabet by new writings based on the 
Han Chinese phonetic alphabet.55 


This alphabet consisted 33 single letters and four compound ones. 


Table X: The Draft 1960 Uighur Latin Alphabet 





ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 
UVWXYZOIHKOO0UZ (NG ZH CH SH) 





This conference also implemented the resolution of the Second 
Minority Languages Conference.in 1958 and the Minority Dic- 
tionaries Conference held in Beijing during Spring 1959. Both had 
been held under the controlling influence of the CCP's radical mi- 
nority policy, which encouraged those responsible for developing 
China's national minority languages to inerease the use of com- 
mon characteristics. Consequently, official policy toward termi- 
nology for the minorities also changed. Whereas the borrowing of 
Russian terms had been favoured, Chinese ones were now pre- 
ferred so as to increase the "similarities" among the nationalities 
and strengthen national unity. 


64 XUAR, Yezik Ozgertish: Yezek Togrisida Soal Jawaplar (Questions and 
Answers About Writing Reform), Urumgi, China: Xinjiang Halk, 1962, 
p. 20. 

65 "Adoption of New Uighur and Kazakh Languages on the Basis of Han 
Language Phoneticization on Plan Suggested" Xinjiang Ribao (Xinjiang 
Daily), December 17, 1959 as translated in SCMP No. 2182. 
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This Xinjiang conference marked the introduction of a new lin- 
guistic period of Latinization accompanied by a sudden swing 
toward the introduetion of Chinese loan-words and terms, which 
Sefudin Azizi, Governor of the XUAR, publicly declared would 
promote greater unity and fusion of China’s minority languages. 
(Three years earlier he had just as fervently praised the adoption 
of Cyrillic for the same reasons. Yet he and some others were able 
to avoid being condemned as “Local Nationalists” who had resist- 
ed writing reforms.) 

He also pointed out that one of the crimes of the local national- 
ists had been to resist the introduction of the new Chinese terms, 
preferring to continue to use foreign (i.e., Russian) ones. Shortly 
thereafter the president of the XCWR, Zakirov (or Zhakeluofu in 
Chinese), called for a "Successful Realization of the Great Leap 
Forward Writing Reform Plan”. 

Asa practical step in this direction, the new Latin Uighur and 
Kazakh writing systems were introduced into the primary schools 
and made part of the anti-illiteracy educational program on an ex- 
perimental basis. The procedure followed was the step-by-step use 
of them in the First Class of every primary school from 1960 
onward.5? 

(The discussion about the need and/or the desirability of an in- 
dependent writing system for the 119,000 Xinjiang Kirghiz con- 
tinued until 1983 when an independent Kirghiz alphabet and 
orthography were approved and published by the XUAR govern- 
ment in September of that year. Exhaustive scientific research and 
investigations had been conducted into this question following the 
1958 conference, but it required 25 years before a decision could be 
taken. At issue was whether the Kirghiz could use the Uighur writ- 
ing system as a "writing alliance". No conerete decision was forth- 


66 Sefudin Azizi, "Adoption of New Uighur and Kazakh Languages on the 
Basis of Han Language Phonetization Plan Suggested", Xinjiang Ribao, 
December 17, 1959 translated in SCMP No. 2182. Also George Moseley, 
A Sino-Soviet Frontier, Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 
1966, p. 75. 

67 Quoted in McMillen, p. 119. 

68 Iminov, “Uygur Kazak Yengi Yeziklirini Inkilawiy Roh Bilan Omumlash- 
turayli” (Popularizing Uighur and Kazakh New Writing with Revolu- 
tionary Spirit) in Uighur and Kazakh Documents, p. 72. 
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coming. Thus, the Kirghiz had no other choice but to use Uighur 
textbooks. The concept of what a "writing alliance” should be was 
never clearly defined. No similar discussion took place about 
whether the Tajiks, Tartars, and Uzbeks should have their own 
alphabet since they all already used Uighur as their written 
language.) 

Between 1960 and 1965 efforts were made by the Xinjiang Com- 
mittee for Writing Reform (XCWR) to popularize the New Writ- 
ing on every level of society. 

Atter the so-called Ili Incident took place on May 29, 1962, 
which resulted in some 62,000 Chinese Uighurs and Kazakhs 
crossing the XUAR frontier into Soviet Kazakhstan, the Sino- 
Soviet split had very serious implications for Xinjiang. The entire 
question of Uighur alphabets in the two countries took on serious 
political implications for both sides. 

Linguists and government officials from Beijing and Xinjiang 
emphasized that the Uighur and Kazakh Latin Writing were the 
best means of strengthening national unity. On the other hand, 
Soviet propaganda from Kazakhstan claimed in 1963: 


This Chinese writing system was forced on the Uighurs, 
Kazakhs and other people’s of China and Latin has become 
evidence of ‘Chinese chauvinism'."? 


Speaking in retrospect about the “struggle” involved with the in- 
troduction of these writing reforms, the XUAR Deputy Governor, 
Ashat Ishakov, declared: 


In the course of the experimental popularization (1960-1964) of 
Uighur and Kazakh new writings, the stubborn local national- 
ists, the contemporary revisionists, and all the reactionaries 
violently attacked us.” 


Perhaps Chinese officials actually did see Latinization as a serious 
political] task. 

In any case, about this time the XCWR was busily popularizing 
these Uighur and Kazakh writing systems. Courses in the New 


69 McMillen, p. 123. 
70 Canadian Slavonic Papers, p. 357. 
71 Ashat Ishakov, Uighur and Kazakh Documents, p. 58. 
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Writing were held in communes, factories, and among the workers 
and cadres of the towns and eities. Kashgar City became an exam- 
ple of how the popularization should be carried out. Primary 
school students became active teachers of the New Writing system 
for adults. They carried their efforts out onto the streets of several 
cities where they not only taught but gave “examinations” in it. In 
Urumgi and Kashgar it was not uncommon for these students to 
stop people on the street to ask them to try to read their New 
Writing alphabet textbooks. 

During 1964-1965 unorthodox forms of education and popular- 
ization were freguently used. Women who attended courses for 
eliminating illiteracy were encouraged to use the new Latin letters 
in their embroidery. Kashgar bakers put the letters on their tradi- 
tional round loaves of bread. Children’s shirts, women’s bags, and 
other household items were also decorated with them. Such exam- 
ples were put on display at the New Writing Popularization Ex- 
hibitions in Kashgar City. 

In 1963 after three years of experimental use, linguists from 
both Xinjiang and Beijing met at the Uighur-Kazakh Writing 
Symposium sponsored by the XCWR to discuss the Latinized 
Uighur alphabet. An important dispute at this meeting focused 
upon whether the draft alphabet should retain the retroflex con- 
sonants “zh”, “ch” and “sh” as well as the diphthongs specially re- 
quired for the spelling of Chinese loan-words but which are diffi- 
cult for Uighurs to pronounce. The majority agreed they should be 
retained for several reasons: l 


1) to promote the development of Uighur as a literary language; 

2)to promote the common characteristics of national languages; 
and 

3)to ensure the best implementation of the Five Principles de- 
creed by the PRC State Council. 


Apparently, the difficulties the Uighurs faced in spelling Chinese 
loan-words were ignored for “political reasons” (i.e., the unity of 
the nationalities within the PRC) when the linguists finally agreed 


72 Remarks about this conference are based upon the author’s personal 
experience. 
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upon the draft alphabet. Conseguently, the Uighur and Kazakh 
alphabets remained almost the same as the 1960 ones. 

In March 1964 the First Session of the Third Xinjiang People's 
Congress formally passed a Resolution calling for the use of the 
Latin Uighur Alphabet as the official writing system and sent it on 
to the national State Council for its final approval the following 
October. On January 1, 1965, the process was completed when 
XUAR Governor Sefudin Azizi, officially declared it to be a formal 
writing system.” 


Table XI: Latin Uighur Alphabet Adopted January 1, 1965 





ABCDEFGHIJELMNOPQRST 
UVWXYZOTHKO96 ŪZ (NG ZH CH SH) 





At the same time, the new Uighur orthography was published in 
both Uighur and Chinese editions. This included the spelling of 
Chinese loan-words based upon the Chinese Phonetic Alphabet 
and Beijing Mandarin phonetics.” 

This meant the experimental stage of its popularization had 
been successfully concluded and formal popularization had begun. 
This was to be divided into three phases: 


1) Its continual use on every level of the educational process. 
Cadres, workers, and soldiers were to be systematically organ- 
ized to study it. The existing campaign against illiteracy was to 
be intensified. 

2) The further expansion of its everyday use by official organiza- 
tions, factories, communes, and military units was to be carried 
out so that it gained a commanding position in society. 

3)Its use in every area of society untouched by the experimental 
phase was to be increased so that its total substitution for the 
old writing system would be realized. 


It was anticipated this reform would be completed during the 
1970s. But, unfortunately, during late May 1966 just when the 


73 Xinjtang Geziti, Jan. 1, 1965. 
T4 Uighur Yengi Yezigining Imla Kaidisi (The New Uighur Orthography), 
Urumai, China: Xinjiang Halk, 1965, p. 11. 
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New Writing Popularization Committee conference was meeting 
in Urumgi (with representatives from local committees from 
throughout the XUAR present), Mao launched the Cultural Rev- 
olution in Beijing. As a result, this conference suddenly lost track 
of its original purpose and became a highly politicized gathering in 
support of Mao. 

The chief item on the agenda became a virulent attack against 
the “Three Families’ Village”,"* one of the original targets of the 
Cultural Revolution denounced throughout China, rather than a 
review of the introduction of the New Writing among the people. 
Activists in popularization of the Latin alphabet from the re- 
motest Xinjiang countryside who had never heard the names of 
the three “black elements” took the platform to attack them. 
Conseguently, any further opposition to the New Uighur-Kazakh 
Writings was considered to be a counter-revolutionary crime.” 

As the Cultural Revolution developed momentum, work devot- 
ed specifically to the popularization of the New Writing system 
came to an abrupt halt. This included the suspension of organized 
teaching on most levels. However, it did continue on a step- 
by-step basis in the primary and middle schools after they re- 
opened. 

During the Cultural Revolution (1966-1976), Xinjiang experi- 
enced long periods of total civil chaos when all the vocational and 
technical schools, universities and research establishments were 
closed. Virtually all the intellectuals (including most government 
officials) were sent to so-called “cadre schools”, which were actual- 
Iy forced labour reeducation camps, for several years. 

Under such eonditions there was little opportunity or incentive 
for them to discuss popularization of Latin Uighur Writing. The 
Uighur Arabic alphabet continued to be used as usual for posters, 
newspapers and other everyday writing by both ordinary people 
and intellectuals alike. 

Also, Sino-Soviet relations deteriorated to the point where the 
USSR had become China’s principal enemy and, in the words of a 


75 The three who were attacked during the early days of the Cultural Revo- 
lution were Wu Han, a historian and Deputy Mayor of Beijing, Deng Tuo 
and Liao Mosha, both leading officials in Beijing. For further details see 
Maurice Meisner, p. 330. 

76 Urumgi Radio, June 1, 1966 as quoted by McMillen, p. 185. 
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ubiguous political slogan poster of the day, “Xinjiang’s principal 
danger”. Xinjiang was extremely vulnerable to the political fall 
out from this conflict between Beijing and Moscow. Armed clashes 
between the two countries even took place along its remote fron- 
tier. 

Anti-Soviet "revisionist"' education became extremely impor- 
tant in Xinjiang, because Soviet propaganda originating in the 
Central Asian Republies — both publications and radio programs 
— eontinuously attacked Chinese minority policies in the Uighur 
and Kazakh languages. One of the principal Soviet targets was the 
new Latinized Uighur alphabet. It also sought to provide alter- 
natives. For example, the Soviet Uighur newspaper Kommunist 
Tugi (Banner of Communism) started publishing an Uighur 
Arabic edition in January 1970.77 

In order to counter these Soviet “revisionist” attacks, it became 
necessary for the Xinjiang government to reassert the importance 
and validity of the New Writing system in the local press, on the 
radio, and during specially convened conferences. For example, 
during the winter of 1970 linguists who were still doing manual la- 
bour at the “cadre schools” were ordered back to Urumqi to at- 
tend a professional conference where Sefudin Azizi once again 
gave them instruction about the necessity of the future fusion of 
languages in China. (Those present went away with the distinct 
impression that the Chinese language would be the one most likely 
to emerge in a dominant position from this process.) He also 
called upon them to strengthen their work with the popularization 
of the New Uighur-Kazakh Writings.? But these linguists had 
very little opportunity to carry out the Communist Party's in- 
structions, because they were immediately bundled off back to 
their labour camps for further “re-education”. 

Despite such occasional conferences during the 1970s, no sys- 
tematic or effectively organized steps were taken to popularize La- 
tinized Uighur. As a result, no one was under pressure to use it or 
had the opportunity to study it. This applied just as much to Xin- 
jiang's intellectuals as it did to administrative cadres working on 
alllevels from the communes to the regional government. 


77 Canadian Slavonic Papers, p. 356. 
78 These remarks are based upon the author's personal experience. 
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Ironically, while organized popularization of the New Writing 
system disintegrated, the Latin alphabets for Uighur and Kazakh 
continued to be systematically introduced in the First Classes of 
all primary schools. As each class advanced so did the teaching of 
these alphabets. Consequently, a whole new generation of school 
children was systematically educated in them. By the mid-1970s, 
those formally educated in the Latin alphabets had reached uni- 
versity age. However, those previously educated in the Uighur 
Arabic alphabet continued to use it. 

The old writing system remained so deeply entrenched that as 
young people left the schools fluent in the new one, they were 
forced to learn the Uighur Arabie alphabet in order to be able to 
successfully function as part of their own society. Situations devel- 
oped where children wrote letters to their parents in the Latinized 
alphabet which their elders could not read. 

Also, most local Xinjiang intellectuals teaching at the universi- 
ties and technical schools had not fully mastered the new system 
by the time students educated in it reached the university. The re- 
sult was an increasingly poor degree of communication not only in 
the classrooms but also in society at large. 

To counteract this, the Xinjiang government (then known as 
the Revolutionary Committee of the XUAR) issued a Decree on 
July 15, 1976, ordering that as of August ist the old (Arabic) 
Uighur and Kazakh writings were no longer to be used. It also an- 
nounced the completion of the Latinization of both languages,” 
but, in practice, this existed in name only. For a short period after 
that date Xinjiang Daily and the Uighur edition of Red Flag (the 
ideological journal of the Chinese Communist Party) published in 
Beijing followed this directive and appeared only in the Latin 
Uighur Alphabet. 

From mid-1976 the very tumultuous events on the national 
Chinese political scene (which amounted to a political upheaval of 
monumental proportions) worked against implementation of the 
Xinjiang government's Decree making Latin the only alphabet 
which could be used. 


79 *Weiwuer Wen" (Uighur Writing), and *Hasake Wen" (Kazakh Writing) 
in Cihai — Minzu fence (Encyclopeadia — The Nationalities Volume), 
Shanghai, China: Shanghai Cishu, 1978, p. 143. 
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Within two months Mao Zedong had died; Hua Guofeng had 
succeeded him; and the “Gang of Four” had been arrested and was 
awaiting trial. While this had nothing directly to do with linguistic 
policy in remote Xinjiang, one of the "Gang of Four's” alleged 
“erimes” was “attacking the policy of national regional autono- 
my” which, according to them, aimed at “creating splits among 
the nationalities”.*? The highly-charged political climate which re- 
sulted from the entire country being mobilized to criticize and 
eondemn the "Gang of Four" left little time or energy for Xin- 
jiang's minorities to engage in such a prosaie and relatively minor 
matter as the implementation of yet another “writing” decree. 

In order to make certain every Xinjiang cadre understood the 
full implications of these major political events, the official Com- 
munist Party and government publications continued to be issued 
in both the Latin and Arabic alphabets. 

Two years later the entire climate in which this linguistic debate 
was taking place changed when all of China entered a New Era 
after Deng Xiaoping launched his major reform program based 
upon the “Four Modernizations". 

The major dilemma facing Xinjiang officials and intellectuals 
concerned with linguistic poliey was how they should evaluate the 
Latin writing reform under these new circumstances, which in- 
cluded inereased stress being given the concept of national autono- 
my. i 

In the absence of specific new policy guidelines or instructions 
from Beijing, local officials and the professional linguists of the 
XCWR made a last effort to implement the writing reforms by 
convening yet another conference in Urumqi during December 
1979 for the popularization of the New Uighur-Kazakh Writings. 
Although this was attended by the usual contingent of publishers, 
researchers, teachers, and intellectuals, it did not become an en- 
thusiastic gathering to stimulate use of the Latin writings. 

In fact, there were very vocal complaints about the difficulties 
of the Latin orthography, which had been forced upon the Latin 
writing by the Chinese. Then the conference paid considerable at- 


80 The National Policy Research Group of the NPCSC, “Be Erenst in Exer- 
cising National Regional Autonomy” in Honggi (Red Flag), Aug. 1977, 
CLG, pp. 72—75. 
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tention to the standardization of new terms. This resulted in many 
Chinese ones being replaced by either the Russian international or 
Uighur ones, which had been formerly used. Generally speaking, 
behind the scenes a clear division of opinion emerged along ethnic 
lines between the Uighur and Chinese intellectuals about the 
future direction of linguistic policy in Xinjiang. 

As a direct result of the formal discussion at this conference, the 
work of yet another body known as the Committee for the Stand- 
ardization of New Terms was resumed and began to publish 
standardized terms. Its efforts appeared as a continuing series of 
small brochures, which, as the officially accepted reference, work 
became the bane of every writer and editor, who was forced to re- 
peatedly go through the laborious process of checking to see if he 
were using the currently correct terms. In the course of time, 
many terms have been repeatedly changed, often coming full circle 
in the process. For example, Kommunistlar partiysi (Communist 
Party) had been changed to gondchandang in Chinese only to even- 
tually revert back to Kommunistlar partiysi. 

While popularization of the Latin writings was also discussed, a 
measure of the conference's futility in this respect is the fact that 
within a year even its organizers no longer had any confidence in 
completing the plan to introduce the Latin alphabet. 

In fact, within months the XOWR began receiving more and 
more suggestions for changes and straight-forward complaints 
about the Latin writing systems. These came from every level of 
society but were particularly numerous among ranking officials 
and cadres who found it difficult to write in Latin rather than Ara- 
bic. Such complaints became so numerous and so frequent that in 
September 1982 (less than three years after the popularization 
conference had met), it was officially decided to stop using the 
New Uighur and Kazakh Writings. The official report said this 
was necessary because "most Uighurs and Kazakhs have not 
adopted to the New Writing, and conditions [for realizing this] 
have not yet matured ...”.8! While the two writing systems were to 
officially continue to exist side-by-side, it was clearly “not conven- 


81 “Old Uighur and Kazakh Written Languages Restored”, NCNA, Septem- 
ber 20, 1982. 
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ient for the development of the ethnie [national] eultures to use 
two writing systems”.82 

From a purely technical point of view, the Latinized Uighur al- 
phabet is easier to learn, read, and write than the Arabic one. Four 
years of experimentally teaching it to students of the First Class 
had shown they could learn as much of the Latin alphabet during 
six months of instruction as they could of the Arabic one during a 
year. According to Ashat Ishakov, the XUAR Deputy Governor: 


The students learned faster in the new writing. Even though 
their orthography was not good, First Class students required 
one year to finish their Arabic textbook. But the students who 
studied the New Writing could read and write not only letters 
but also simple sentences.®? 


(This evaluation was based upon the teaching experience at a 
number of schools including the Fifth Primary School in Urumaj.) 

The Latinized Uighur alphabet is also sufficient to express the 
Uighur phonology system. This is because special consonants and 
vowels were designed for the specific phonemes. Also, the order is 
conveniently similar to that of the internationally accepted 26 
Latin letters used in English. 

But one of its most inconvenient features involved the spelling 
of Chinese loan words in Uighur, because the orthography includ- 
ed the principle that all Chinese names and loan words had to be 
spelled exactly as they were in Mandarin. This meant the repeated 
use of several consonants such as “e”, “zh”, “ch”, “sh”, and numer- 
ous diphthongs (and even triphthongs) such as “iu”, “ou”, “iao”, 
etc., totally new to the Uighurs. 

As a result, every author or editor using a Chinese name in a giv- 
en text had either to consult a dictionary for the correct spelling or 
ask a Chinese for it. But often the Chinese intellectuals in Xin- 
jiang did not speak good Mandarin or were not familiar with the 
Chinese Latinized phonetic alphabet, because they continued to 
use Chinese characters when writing. (The introduction of the 
Chinese Phonetic Alphabet had also virtually come to a halt dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution.) 

82 er SC and Hamiti, "Wei-wu-er Wen” (Uighur Writing System), CEE, 
83 Ashat Ishakov, Uighur and Kazakh Document, p. 46. 
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For example, in order to make certain the numerous Chinese 
loan words were written correctly in the Uighur and Kazakh edi- 
tions of Mao Zedong’s “Selected Works”, Uighur and Kazakh pub- 
lishing houses reguired special Chinese proof readers to correct all 
of the loan words used in it. Of course, this also applied to all other 
publications such as textbooks, etc. This made it difficult, if not 
nearly impossible, for Uighur and Kazakh intellectuals to work in- 
dependently on publications of any type. They found themselves 
in the ironic situation of using the New Writing system which was 
supposed to be familiar to the Chinese, but, which, in fact, many 
Chinese intellectuals were unable to use. This differs greatly from 
Uighur use of the old Arabic alphabet, which — despite its admīt- 
ted difficulties — was flexible when it came to the adaptation of 
Chinese loan words. 

During the period when both Latin and Arabic alphabets where 
being used side-by-side in Xinjiang society, why didn't the Uighur 
intellectuals choose the Latin one in which their children were 
being educated? 

Technically, it would have been easy to change the rules for the 
spelling of Chinese names and loan words so that every Uighur 
eould have easily learned to read and write them. Apparently, the 
choice of Arabie rather than Latin was not based upon technical 
considerations. Perhaps Uighur and Kazakh intellectuals stopped 
using it, because their cultural identity was so much closer to their 
traditional Arabic writing system than to the "alien" Latin one. 


C) The Return to Arabic: 1984— 


1) How the Xinjiang Cultural Atmosphere Influenced the 
Uighur's Choice of Arabic 

One year after the Xinjiang government announced the restora- 
tion of the old Uighur and Kazakh writing systems (i.e., those in 
use after 1954), it approved three different alphabets based upon 
Arabic for the Uighurs, Kazakhs, and Kirghiz, including three sets 
of orthography, and it decreed that all of these should be officially 
used after January 1, 1984.8: 


84 *XUAR Halik Hokumetining Uighur Kazak Kirghiz Yeziklirining Elipbe- 
sini Elan Kilish Togrisidiki Omumi Ukturush”, (XUAR People's Govern- 
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In the case of Uighur, the now only officially accepted alphabet 
was decreed to be a yet further modified form of the traditional 
Uighur Arabic alphabet. The resulting changes in the 1954 Arabic 
alphabet were primarily in the order and names of the letters. Two 
new diacritic marks were also added to express vowels. 

The revised Uighur alphabet, which was endorsed by the 
Uighur elite, should also be considered a reflection of the central 
government’s minority policy as well as the social atmosphere of 
the New Era. This had also been the case with all of the other 
writing systems mentioned above. 

When Deng Xiaoping inaugurated the New Era, which was 
characterized by the “Four Modernizations” introduced in De- 
cember 1978, he promised “every wrong would be righted”. This 
was to include those committed during the three previous decades 
of China's national minority policy. Most political campaigns 
after 1957 where henceforth to be considered the product of 
"Leftism" mistakes. In this category were the nation-wide Anti- 
Rightist Campaign and its counterpart in the minority regions, 
the Anti-Local Nationalist ones of 1957 and 1958. 

The National Affairs Commission of the central government, 
which had been in charge of China's minority affairs until it had 
been abolished ten years earlier, was re-constituted in 1978 as the 
State National Affairs Commission (SNAC).$ Its staff members 
and researchers once again began implementing China's minority 
policies along the lines called for in Lenin's and Stalin's minority 
policy as expressed in theory and practice.” 

For example, Minister Yang Jingren wrote of SNAC's policy: 


ment's Announcement About Uighur, Kazakh, Kirghiz Writings) on Sep- 
tember 28, 1983, in Uighur Yezigining Elipbesi We Uighur Edebiy Tilining 
Imla Katdisi (Uighur Alphabet and Orthography of Uighur Literary 
Language), Urumgi, China: Xinjiang Halk, 1983, pp. 2. 

85 Deng Xiaoping, “Emancipate Our Mind, Seek Truth from Fact and 
Unite", Selected Works of Deng Xiaoping, Beijing: Foreign Language 
Press, 1984, p. 159. 

86 “Zhonghua Renmin Gongheguo Guoja Minzu Shiwu Weiyuanhui” (State 
National Affairs Commission of the PRC), CEE, 1986, p. 577. 

87 Yang Jingren, SNAC Minister, *Resolutely Carry Out the Party Central 
Committee's Instructions and Do the Work in Xizang Well", Honggi 
(Red Flag), August 1980, CLG, pp. 97. 
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Its fundamental spirit is to allow the minorities to act as masters 
in their own homes when it comes to managing their own affairs. 
As Stalin expressed it, “We must allow the minorities to walk on 
their own legs”.88 


In the field of minority policy, mistakes had been made in both 
political and cultural affairs. As two leading professors of anthro- 
pology summed it up: 


The establishment of the People’s Republic of China symbolized 
the beginning of a new era in the relations of China’s nationali- 
ties. ... But from the end of 1957, because the instructive idea 
toward minority work had made the mistake of Leftism, it has 
seriously damaged the rights and practical interests of the peo- 
ples of minority ethnic groups in the political, economic, and 
cultural fields. ... During the ten years’ chaos of the Cultural 
Revolution ... the Lin Biao Jiang Qing counter-revolutionary 
group denied the existence of the minority problem during the 
period of Socialism. It resulted in disastrous consequences for 
the minority ethnic groups and for minority affairs.™ 


Many disastrous consequences of such policies could be found in 
Xinjiang where numerous mosques were destroyed; the practice of 
minority traditions, folklore, customs were either actively discour- 
age or prohibited; language and writing systems were not devel- 
oped by the minorities themselves but were strongly influenced by 
political considerations; etc. However, the most disastrous conse- 
quence was deterioration of relations "between different nationali- 
ties", particularly between the Uighurs and the Han Chinese. 

In the words of Wan Enmao, First Secretary of the XUAR 
Communist Party Committee, their relationship "had been rather 
tense, the situation remained unstable, and unpleasant incidents 
had occurred from time to time“.®° 

The most violent example of this ethnic tension was the 
so-called Kashgar Incident, which took place on October 30, 1981, 


88 Qiu Pu and Li Qinghe, “Zhongguo Minzu zhi" (Ethnography of China) in 
CEE, 1986, p. 562. 

89 Wang Enmao, "Ethnic Groups United in Xinjiang", Beijing Review, De- 
cember 17, 1984, in which he discussed how the Chinese government had 
handled the so-called Kashgar incident in 1981. 
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when a Chinese beat an Uighur farmer to death. In the subsequent 
demonstrations by a large number of Uighurs many Chinese were 
injured and at least two were killed. Order was restored by units of 
the PLA only after martial law had been declared. The legacy of 
this incident was an intensification of the existing hatred and dis- 
trust between the Uighur and Chinese communities. 

This unpleasant situation had developed not only in Xinjiang 
but in many minority areas. The central government had repeat- 
edly declared the minorities had full rights to enjoy autonomous 
power in the areas of government, economics, culture and other 
aspects of society.” This was particularly true after Hu Yao-bang, 
then Secretary of the CCP but dismissed by Deng Xiaoping in 
1987, visited Tibet in May 1980 for an on-the-spot investigation. 

Subseguently, Yang Jingren, in his capacity as SNAC Minister, 
issued guidelines about how to resolve the problems in Tibet, 
which were also to apply to all minority areas during the 1980s. 
He once again emphasized the policy of national regional autono- 
my by quoting Lenin’s and Stalin’s instructions. One of Yang Jin- 
gren's nine points of national autonomy concerned the status of 
minority languages: 


In autonomous regions the spoken and written language of the 
nationality exercising autonomy must be used as the first lan- 
guage. ... Reports and talks given in Han [Chinese] language 
must be translated into the national language. In Xizang [Tibet] 
the first language is Tibetan; however, the Han language must 
also be used.? 


As a reaction to the disastrous policies of the previous 20 years, 
sentiment both at the national policy-making level and locally 
among the minorities themselves focused upon returning to and 
reviving ethnic customs and cultures. This was encouraged by a 
somewhat more tolerant official policy toward local wishes and de- 
sires. The minorities were encouraged to develop their own lan- 
guages and cultures rather than to be assimilated into the Han 


90 Ulanhu (Vice Chairman of the Standing Committee of the NPO), *New 
Law on Regional Autonomy Needed for the Minority Nationalities”, CLG, 
Vol. XIV, No. 4, p. 79. 

91 Yang Jingren, CLG, pp. 97—98. 
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Chinese culture. Marriages, religious customs, births, funerals, etc. 
once again reflected traditional practices. 

The Uighurs (as well as those from all the other minorities) took 
advantage of this opportunity to sharply react to the cruel repres- 
sion of their cultures and traditions during the previous decade. 
Uighur intellectuals certainly found it much more comfortable to 
record and express their cultural traditions in Uighur Arabie 
writing. 

There was marked difference in the types of works published in 
Uighur Arabic and Uighur Latin during the early 1980s. In addi- 
tion to the textbooks for use in the First Class, only a small num- 
ber of children's books were published in Uighur Latin. But a wide 
range of literature and books related to the Uighurs' traditional 
eulture appeared in Uighur Arabic. 

Notable are such titles as On Ikki Mukam (The Twelve Mu- 
kam), which discusses the Uighurs’ favourite music by Abdushu- 
kur Muhammat Imin (published in 1980); Turki Tillar Diwan 
(Turkic Languages Dictionary) by Mahmut Kashgari, an lith 
century Turk linguist, annotated and translated into Uighur Ara- 
bic (with a Latin Uighur transliteration) published in 1981; and a 
literary journal entitled Bulak, which publishes folk and classic 
literature. Also, many literary classic from the Chagatay period 
began appearing (with annotations) in modern Uighur Arabic 
during the early 1980s. 

In far as the writing reform is concerned, research in Xinjiang 
simply followed this trend and continued in Uighur Arabic with- 
out any further attention being paid to Uighur Latin writings. 

The Third National Minority Languages Conference (which 
met January 2, 1980) emphasized that mistakes had been made in 
minority linguistic policy since 1958, and it made clear that in the 
future the Uighurs were to be able to decide about linguistic policy 
for themselves. No longer would it be made at Beijing conferences. 

Later that month (and the following November) the China's As- 

. sociation of Turkic Language Research and China's Association of 
Minorities' Old Writings were established in Beijing. Both these 
associations encouraged research in old and modern Uighur lan- 
guage and writing. 

One of the most striking features of two Turkie Linguistie Con- 
ferences held in Urumqi in November 1980 and in Beijing in 1981 
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was that among the more than 50 scientific papers presented, not 
a single one discussed the contemporary Uighur/Kazakh writing 
problem. Clearly, the intellectuals already understood the accept- 
ed policy for the future would be the use of the Arabic rather than 
Latin alphabet. 

The popularity of Arabic letters was not limited to the intellec- 
tual elite because of their use in classical and traditional literature 
since the Uighur's conversion to Islam. They were also popular 
among the ordinary people, because of their use in the Koran and 
other Islamic holy books and commentaries. The importance of 
this direct relationship with the Holy Word of God must not be 
underestimated. 

With the relaxation of the central government’s previous harsh 
policies toward religion (actually it had been banned), there was a 
considerable upsurge in Islamic religious activities and festivals 
among the Uighurs as well as other Moslem peoples of Xinjiang. 
The secret practice of religion came out into the open and attract- 
ed an increasing number of individuals from all walks of life. 

From their point of view, it was very desirable to have a writing 
virtually identical with that used in the Holy Koran. This applied 
not only to the older generation, which had grown up with the close 
association of Uighur Arabic and Islam, but also to the younger 
one educated during the period of the central government's active 
repression of religion and its emphasis upon education in the Latin 
writing. 

An investigation by the Religious Institute of the Academy of 
Social Science found that of 127 Uighur middle school students be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 17 in a Kashgar village, 54 (i.e., 42.52%) 
attended religious activities during 1983.92 

Another contributing factor was that with the opening of Kash- 
gar to foreign visitors, Islamic literature in Uighur Arabic pub- 
lished in Pakistan became much more readily available there. 
Once daily bus service began between Kashgar and Pakistan, re- 
gular supplies of it could more easily enter Xinjiang with the 
steady stream of Pakistani traders who use it. 


92 He Bingji, “Xinjiang Yisilan Jiao Yu Woguo Shehuizhuyi Shijian Xiang 
Shiyingde Wenti” (The Adaption of Xinjiang Islam to Our Socialism), 
Xinjiang Zongjiao Yanjiu (Xinjiang Religion Research), Vol. 10, p. 7, 
Urumgi, China: Xinjiang Shehui Kexueyuan, 1985. 
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Thus, when the XLWC received many written complaints from 
the Uighur people — particularly the cadres — about the Latin 
script, it faced a dilemma: 


1) The flourishing state of Uighur Arabic publications (as opposed 
to the weak position of Uighur Latin ones) was an open chal- 
lenged for the public's attention. The latter were restricted pri- 
marily to required school textbooks and a small number of 
children's reader. 

2) The volume of Uighur Arabic publications was such it would 
have been very difficult to have reversed the trend. By the same 
token, it would have been much easier to have suspend publica- 
tion of the relatively few printed in the Latin alphabet. 


This trend toward increased publication of materials in Uighur 
Arabic script assumed even greater significance as it developed 
into a manifestation of Uighur national ethnie and eultural identi- 
ty. Several years after Mikhail Gorbachev had introduced glasnost 
to Soviet Central Asia, Mukkammad-Dost, a Soviet Uzbek au- 
thor, caught the spirit of the Xinjiang Uighurs when writing about 
the experiences of his own people in 1989: 


What should we do about the ancient [Arabie] Uzbek script 
which is so necessary to the writers, especially those dealing 
with history? 

And as we are on the subject of script (one should say that) 
only people emboldened by true ignorance could have presented 
in the span of some ten years two different alphabets to our na- 
tion, thus rendering her twice totally [pogolovn] illiterate. Should 
we not for the third time become illiterate again and gradually 
return to the old script? It would be desperately difficult and 
would demand a certain courage, but how else can we find our 
real face and a clear notion of our centuries-old history?” 


That the Soviet Uzbeks and the Xinjiang Uighurs should think 
alike on this topic is not at all strange. As other Soviet Central 
Asian peoples, the Uzbeks experienced whirlwind changes in their 


93 Mukhammad-Dost Munad's remarks translated from Literaturnaia Ga- 
zeta, Feb. 8, 1989 and printed in Central Asia and Caucasus Chronicle, 
Vol. 8, No. 3, July 1989, p. 16. 
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alphabets. In just over one decade, they went from their tradition- 
al Arabic one to first a Latin substitute (during the late 1920s) 
and then finally to their present Cyrillic one in 1940. ` 

Historically, until the introduction of Soviet influence into Cen- 
tral Asia, both peoples shared very similar cultural heritages and 
languages to the point where it might have been asked whether the 
Uighurs and Uzbeks could not have been considered a single peo- 
ple. Even today they continue to share a similar history of lan- 
guage and literature. 

A major difference today between the Uighurs of Xinjiang and 
the Uzbeks of Central Asia is that the former still do not have the 
opportunity of quoting such outspoken criticism of China's minor- 
ity and linguistic policies by a fellow Xinjiang Uighur. 


2) The Scripts Currently in Use and the Impact National Ethnic 
Identity Has upon Writings 

The current Uighur alphabet was officially decreed in September 

1983 with similar ones for Kàzakh and Kirghiz. We will first intro- 

duce the Uighur one then compare it with the other two. 


Table XII:9* The Uighur Alphabet (1983) 


DD YO ee En eg igi 
SS A, Al, Fie de dee VU uo 
5 


quu S Bs og 


'The current Uighur Arabic alphabet is a revision of the 1954 one 
and has 32 letters. The principal differences between the new and 
the old are as follows: 


1) Two vowel diacritics have been added so the four round vowels 
could be expressed by four different diacrities. (The old alpha- 
bet used two diacrities to express four round vowels. There were 
only 30 letters in the old alphabet.) 


94 Xinjiang Uygur Aptonom Rayonluk Milletler Til Yezik Hizmiti Comite- 
ti, Uighur Yezigining Elibesi (Uighur Alphabet and Orthography), 
Urumqgi, China: Xinhua, 1983, pp. 3—4. 
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Table XIII: Uighur Round Vowels 








Pronuneiation o 6 u ti 
1954 > A 5 EU 

f vs rad iF 
1983 D» D d SP 





2) The names of the letters in the alphabet were clearly specified: 
a)all the names of the vowels remain as they are pronounced; 
and 
b)all the names of the consonants have the same “e” added to. 


The old alphabet did not specify the name of the letters. This 
means people using it had two choices when they needed to 
name the letters: 
a) to use the old Arabic names (such as) or 
b)to use the Russian equivalents, which had been included in 
the alphabetic table compiled in 1954.95 

3)The order of the letters was changed in 1983 in a way which is 
similar to neither the old Arabic one nor to the Latin or Cyrillic 
Uighur ones. 


When we compare the three alphabets of Uighur, Kazakh, and 
Kirghiz, which the Xinjiang government officially decreed in 
1983, we find the following differences: 


1) The order of letters is different for each language; and 
2) The same sound is used for different letters, e. g., the new vowel 
letters 6 und ü are expressed with different letters: 


Table XIV: The Round Vowels in Uighur, Kazakh, and Kirghiz Writings 


Pronunciation Writing 

Uighur Kazakh Kirghiz 
" s 3 
i > 3 2 
E ^ 
ü 3 5 2 





95 Orthography 1954. The alphabet table is to be found on page 1 of Uighur 
Yezigining Elibesi. 
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Table X V:* The Kazakh Alphabet (1983) 





ae ea 5. c 1 
Jo ge He odios. 
SS Iga Er 


^ 





Table XVI:" The Kirghiz Alphabet (1983) 





4. zg Co id ee À 
—» 5.5.5199 WEE 
S ss oe Fey 





Guite clearly, when these writing systems were devised, the 
Uighurs, Kazakhs, and Kirghiz were no longer concerned with the 
Five Principles adopted by China's State Council in 1957 to facili- 
tate the compatibility of similar languages. (See "II Latinization” 
above.) The direct consequence of this attitude is that they are no 
longer concerned about the convenience of learning each other's 
languages. This could have been arranged so easily in 1983. In- 
stead, the Xinjiang government chose to place considerable em- 
phasis upon the various Xinjiang nationalities (particularly the 
cadres) learning each other’s languages. 

One of the eventual consequences of this policy of different offi- 
cial Arabic alphabets will perhaps be the growth of cultural 
uniqueness rather than continued shared traditions and customs. 
Such a development might reflect already considerable existing ri- 
valries and antagonisms among Xinjiang’s ethnic groups. 


96 XUAR Uluttar Til-Jazuw Kizmeti Comiteti, Kazakh Jazuwining Alippesi 
Men Kazakh Tili Emlesining Negizgi Erejeleri (Kazakh Alphabet and Ka- 
zakh Brief Orthography), Urumgi, China: Xinhua 1983, p. 3. 

97 XUAR Uluttar Til-Jazuw Kizmat Comiteti, Kirghiz Jazuwsunun Alpbesi 
Jana Kirghiz Adabiy Tilinin Jazuw Erejesi (Kirghiz Alphabet and Or- 
thography of the Kirghiz Literary Language), Urumqi, China: Xinhua, 
1983, p. 2. 
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It also reflects the existing emphasis upon the regional right of 
legally autonomous regions (or those which are strongly identified 
with a particular ethnie group) to have different writing systems 
instead of a single one intended to serve as a unifying force within 
an ethnicly diverse society. 

As a result of the September 1983 Decree, Uighurs, Kazakhs, 
and Kirghiz now have many publications printed in their own 
scripts. Since the use of an ethnic group's individual writing in 
Xinjiang has become something of a "right" as well as a very visi- 
ble symbol of ethnic consciousness rather than merely a means of 
communicating, the official linguistie journal Language and Trans- 
lation published in Urumqi is currently issued in five editions — 
Uighur, Kazakh, Kirghiz, Mongol, and Chinese. 

But it would appear not every change decreed in 1988 can be 
easily implemented. For example, the ordained alphabetic order 
might have to give way to everyday custom and usage in such es- 
tablishments as hospitals, libraries, and government offices where 
it is necessary to maintain names in alphabetical indexes. T'heoret- 
ically, these should depended upon which of the three languages is 
chosen for the filing system. If implemented according to linguis- 
tic dominance, this would mean there would be three different in- 
dexes for the same name in Urumqi (Uighur); Ili, Kazakh Auton- 
omous Prefecture (Kazakh) and Atush, Kirghiz Autonomous Pre- 
fecture (Kirghiz). 

It also raises the question whether existing indexes employing 
the Latin alphabet will be abandoned, maintained, or transcribed 
into the Arabic one. If fully implemented the government linguis- 
tic decrees would pose a major dilemma, as one would, theoretical- 
ly, have to choose between the convenience of the existing Uighur 
indexes and the introduction of a totally new system. 

Introduction of the new Uighur alphabetic has resulted in the 
ironic situation that university-level language teachers find it dif- 
ficult and sometimes impossible to correctly recite the alphabet in 
the new order. But experience thus far has been more prosaic in 
the “real world" application of government policy. In Urumqi 
where the Chinese substantially outnumber the indigenous mixed 
Xinjiang population hospital records are filed according to two in- 
dexes: “Chinese” and “Minorities” (the latter employing the exist- 
ing Uighur alphabetical order). Also, the flexible and adaptable 
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Xinjiang society outside the provincial capital has shown few signs 
of society being bothered by the changes. 

Significantly, when the Xinjiang Uighurs decided to discontinue 
using the Latin alphabet in 1982, they never asked China’s State 
Council for its official approval. Instead they judiciously argued 
such an approach was not necessary since they were not abolishing 
the Latin alphabet but merely substituting an existing one (i.e., 
the 1954 Arabic one) for it. (Since the establishment of the PRC, 
such official approval for the introduction of linguistic changes 
had always been necessary.) 

The nuances in this new approach reflect the changing rela- 
tionships between the Han Chinese central government and 
Xinjiang’s Uighurs and Kazakhs as well as the growing sensitiv- 
ity of all concerned toward the national minority issue after 
1978. 

During the 1980s hardly a year went by without major ethnic 
unrest in Xinjiang. The most significant was the 1981 Kashgar In- 
cident referred to above, but serious clashes and demonstrations 
involving conflicts between the Chinese and Turkie peoples (most- 
ly but not exclusively Uighurs) have become a recurring feature of 
life in Xinjiang. These are the more visible aspects of a consider- 
able continuing enmity between the two communities. 

There are a number of reasons for its development. However, 
only one need by mentioned here — the extremely rapid increase 
of the Chinese population in Xinjiang. As can be seen from Ta- 
ble II above, there were only 291,021 Chinese in Xinjiang in 1949 
compared with 3,291,145 Uighurs and 443,655 Kazakh. Ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the entire population the Chinese ac- 
counted for only 6.7% while the Uighurs and the Kazakhs were 
75.9% and 10.2%, respectively. By 1984 the Chinese community 
had swelled to 5,346,267 (39.7% of the total) primarily as the re- 
sult of officially promoted immigration, while the Uighurs had in- 
creased to 6,170,009 (45.9%) and the Kazakhs totalled 964,538 
(7.1%). 

In addition, the vast majority of Chinese live in the cities (par- 
tieularly Urumai, Golja and Kashgar). In Urumai they are clearly 
in the majority with the Turkic peoples in the minority. The 
Uighurs like to continue their centuries-old practice of living in 
special, fairly rigidly segregated districts, but it is difficult to put 
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this into practice in the newly built residential compounds de- 
signed to meet the needs of a society organized around the concept 
of “work units”. 

This may help to explain the increasing development of ethnic 
consciousness among the Turkic and other minority peoples, who 
appear to feel a considerable need to use linguistie poliey as a 
means of preserving their continued cultural and ethnic unique- 
ness in the face of large-scale, officially fostered Chinese immigra- 
tion. 

Another important provision of the September 1983 Resolution 
was that it officially decreed for the first time in 25 years a written 
Kirghiz language for 114,000 people. As already noted above, this 
has meant it has been necessary to undertake the translating and 
publishing of a completely new set of textbooks, newspapers, and 
literature for a people, who, until then, had apparently been con- 
tent to use written Uighur. What is perhaps of greater significance 
is the fact that the Kirghiz insisted upon linguistic diversity rather 
than seeking reconciliation of these differences. This is yet another 
excellent indication of the growth in ethnic consciousness among 
the three minorities whose traditional languages are close to each 
other. 

Conseguently, revival of tradītional writing systems among the 
Uighurs, Kazakhs and the Kirghiz has bad both significant practi- 
cal and symbolic importance. Therefore, it is not surprising little 
time was lost resurrecting the individual written languages. 

While such linguistie diversity may be attractive to the minori- 
ties concerned, clearly the costs to the nation of establishing a new, 
separate written language for a relative handful of people when the 
same amount could be used to provide additional urgently needed 
social facilities for the same people. It may be asked whether from 
a cost-effective point of view such expenditures are justifiable in a 
Third World country or whether they are not expensive luxuries 
that can be ill afforded. 

This trend has not been restrieted to the Turkic-speaking peo- 
ples of Xinjiang but has also been at work among other minorities 
in China. For example, the first Latinized minority writing system 
was developed for the Yi people of southern China. This was de- 
signed and evaluated in 1951 and established by a State Council 
Decree five years later. It was repeatedly held up by both linguists 
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and officials as the first major work in the minority linguistic field 
following the establishment of the PRC in 1949.% 

But by the late 1970s it had fallen into such a state of disuse 
that for all practical purposes it had been abolished in favour of a 
return to the old Yi writing, despite the fact this was built around 
complicated old characters. Finally, in 1980 the State Council for- 
mally decreed that the Yi ethnic minority should use a standard- 
ized version of the old Yi writing.” 

In this context, it is interesting to note how the Mongols living 
in Xinjiang and other provinces using different dialects and writ- 
ing systems decided to unify their language. The Mongols in Xin- 
jiang use their traditional Tote Mongolian seript to spell their 
Oyrat dialect, which is very different from the Inner Mongolian 
one. Both have Old Uighur-Mongolian writing as a common root. 
They developed into independent scripts during the 17 century. 

For many years Mongol linguists from eight Chinese provinces 
and autonomous regions had been regularly meting to discuss the 
establishment of a basic dialect and standard pronunciation for a 
common literary language. During a conference held between Sep- 
tember 21-October 4, 1979, they selected the Inner Mongolian 
one as their standardized one. Therefore, in 1982 the Xinjiang 
government decreed Hudum Inner Mongolian would become the 
official written language of Mongols living in the XUAR. Its in- 
troduction and popularization were to be completed by 1990.10 

During the first half of the 1980s considerable process was 
made. By mid-1987 all of the Mongolian schools in the XUAR had 
already adopted Hudum Mongolian textbooks. 

However, fewer changes had taken place in publishing and 
broadcasting. By the same date the Mongolian-language edition of 
Xinjiang Daily was still being published in the Tote Mongolian 
Script. According to a member of its editorial board, this policy 
continued to be followed, because too few of its readers could cope 
with the new script. Also, Urumqi Radio still broadcasts most of 


98 Luo Changpei, MLW, p. 7. 
99 Chen Shilin, CEE, p. 499. 

100 Huang Jiaqing, "Jiasu Tuiguang Hudumu Mengwen, Cujin Xinjiang 
Mengguzu Jiaoyu Shiyede Fazhan” (Speed up the Popularization of Hu- 
dum Mongolian, Stimulate the Development of Mongolian Education), 
Yuyan Yu Fanyi (Language and Translation), 1987, No. 3, PP. 3—4. 
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its Mongolian-language programs in the Oyrat (Xinjiang) dialect. 
An article about the popularization of Hudum Mongolian com- 
plained that several problems remained unresolved: 


Many teachers who had been trained [in Hudum] could only 
reach the level of literacy. ... They often mixed Tote and 
Hudum. ... Some teachers cannot pronounce correctly. Some 
don't understand the meaning of a word. How can the teachers 
teach well if they themselves did not study well enough?! 


This unification of different Mongolian writings into a single form 
also reflects the growth of ethnic consciousness by people who are 
increasingly aware of their ethnie identity. Perhaps this is the 
reason why people in the People's Republic of Mongolia have also 
begun to consider giving up the Oyrillic alphabet they have used 
for more than four decades. 

Another example of contemporary linguistic diversity in Xin- 
jiang is the confused state of the efforts by the Tajiks (an Iranian- 
speaking minority numbering some 28,000) to obtain their own 
written language to replace the Uighur one they had been using. 
During 1986 and 1987 about 30 Tajik students were assigned to 
Beijing University to study modern Persian with an eye to that 
becoming their written language. Official permission for such a 
switch had at that time not yet been received. 

The official Decrees during the early 1980s establishing the 
Uighur and other writing systems were part of important changes 
in China's much broader national minority policy which reflected 
the increasing awareness of ethnic consciousness among minority 
peoples in various parts of the country, particularly where they 
lived in concentrated communities. 

After the Kashgar Incident in October 1981, the Xinjiang gov- 
ernment paid considerable attention to restoring relations among 
the various nationalities, particularly between the Uighurs and the 
Han Chinese. During 1982 this took the form of a mass education- 
al campaign given the title: 


“Implementing Ethnic Policy and Strengthening National 
Unity.” 


101 Ibid. 
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Every factory, enterprise, school, farm, and neighbourhood com- 
mittee was encouraged to sign a National Unity Pledge. It was un- 
der these circumstances during September 1982 that the People's 
Standing Committee gave its approval for use of the Latin alpha- 
bet to be discontinued and the 1954 Arabic one to be used instead. 
The following year the new revised Arabic alphabets were decreed. 

When it comes to writing systems, the most important criterion 
for a unified society (such as the Uighurs') is to have a single 
standardized system rather than to be confronted with two differ-. 
ent ones being used simultaneously. Thus, the 1983 decision was a 
marked improvement, because it reintroduced linguistic and so- 
cial stability, which resolved such 20-year-old problems as parents 
and children not being able to communicate with each other in 
writing. ' 


IV) Epilogue 


1) During forty years (1949—1989), the Uighur Arabic alphabet 
changed four times (1949, 1951, 1954, and 1983). (If variations of 
the Uighur alphabet used by Soviet publications circulating in 
Xinjiang are included, this' number would be six.) These four 
alphabets differed from each other in the following ways: 


a)the alphabetic system; 
b)vowels and half vowels; 

c) the use of some consonants; 
d)the use of some diacritic marks; 
e) the names of letters; and 

f) the order of the letters. 


New orthographies were also introduced to accompany the 
changes in the alphabet. 

2) The Uighurs experienced the greatest possible instability in 
their writing system. One of the most important lesson that others 
might learn from this is that it is essential for every literate society 
to have a stable writing system. Although changes may be intro- 
duced, their value should be weighed against the desirability of 
stability and the benefits this has for both the intellectual com- 
munity and the ordinary people. 
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Changing an alphabetic system should not be undertaken light- 
ly, because writing reform is not merely a technical change but also 
entails an important cultural one as well, particularly for a people 
who have a long historical and cultural heritage. In any case, it re- 
sults in a serious cultural loss. When it is successful, the past be- 
comes considerably more inaccessible to both present and future 
generations. When it fails, as it did with Uighur Latin alphabet, it 
results in at least one generation of young people being not only 
cut off from their cultural and historical heritage but also being 
not able to function effectively in everyday society. 

Even introducing one new letter in an established system will 
result in changes in thousands of words. A single change in the 
rules of orthography will produce many spelling changes. 

The addition of some vowels, which for scientific reasons help to 
facilitate meeting the unique requirements of Uighur, is in itself 
important and useful. But to change the name and order of the let- 
ters each time is likely to cause serious difficulties. For examples, 
students encounter considerable difficulties in remembering and 
reciting their own alphabet. 

During the mid-1970s, the Central Institute of Nationalities in 
Beijing found it necessary to establish a special program in Arabic 
orthography for Uighur and Kazakh freshmen students from Xin- 
jiang (who had studied the Latin alphabet in high school) so that 
they could learn their own writing system. Had it not been for the 
linguistic chaos there, such courses certainly would not have been 
part of a normal university program. 

Ordinary Xinjiang high school students educated in the Latin 
alphabet have faced equally serious problems, because they had 
been edueated in the Latin alphabet. They have had to take simi- 
lar eourses before they could find the simplest jobs. Otherwise, 
they faced the prospect of being "illiterate" in their own society. 

Even in 1990, after five years of efforts by linguists and govern- 
ment cadres to popularize the official Uighur writing, it is not sur- 
prising that the XCWR researchers complained: 


Inspite of the fact the orthography and orthographic dictionary 
had been published for more than four years ... there are still 
problems in writings. ... Some bill boards, brand names, etc. are 
mistranslated and misspelled. ... There are many problems in 
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Uighur street names and traffic signs. When someone whose na- 
tive language is Uighur reads these, he would not understand 
what they mean until he had first read the Chinese counterpart 
and then compared it with the Uighur.!2 


The extent of confusion existing in Xinjiang society because of the 
problems with the Uighur writing system is best illustrated by the 
fact that in December 1988 the XUAR government was forced to 
once again issue yet another “Resolution on Using and Managing 
the XUAR National Language and Writings”. 

3) The causes of these changes are primarily to be found in the 
unstable nature of China’s national minority policy, which has re- 
peatedly been influenced by domestic and foreign policy shifts 
often only marginally related to the minorities themselves. It has 
been the CCP's national leadership rather than the central gov- 
ernment which has initiated the abrupt changes in minority policy 
that have had such profound repercussions upon minority linguis- 
ties. In Xinjiang's case, a major factor in shaping its linguistic pol- 
icies has been the changing nature of China's relationship with the 
Soviet Union. Neither scientific principles nor utilitarian require- 
ments have been given meaningful considerations. 

4) The basis of China's minority policy has been and continues 
to be the applieation of Lenin's and Stalin's national minority 
theories as practiced in the Soviet Union. Those aspects destroyed 
during China's chaotic Cultural Revolution have been restored. 
This process began in 1978 with an announcement of intended re- 
visions, which have subsequently been encorporated into the 1984 
Law on National Regional Autonomy. 

As for the policy about the minority languages, in 1980 the 
SNAC Minister for the State National Affairs Committee had en- 
dorsed Lenin's policy that in self-governing areas the first lan- 
guage should be the one of the nationality exercising autonomy. 
However, Chinese must also be used.1% 


102 Abdurishit Sabit: *Hazirki Zaman Uighur Edebiy Tilining Kiliplishishni 
Zor kuch bilen Ilgiri Sureyli” (Make Great Effort for Stimulation of 
Standardization of the Modern Uighur Literary Language) Til we 
Terjme, No. 3, 1990, pp. 8—9. 

103 Ili Abit, "Jemtyettiki Yezig Qalaymiqanchiliqini Tugutush Unchiwala Tes 
Ish Emes" (It is Not Very Difficult to Resolve the Confusion on Writing 
in Society), Til we Terjme (Language and Translation), No. 3, 1990, p. 1. 

104 Yang Jingren, CLG, Vol. XIV, No. 4, p. 98. 
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Asa result, written Uighur came to occupy the upper line on all 
bilingual signs in government offices, schools, shops, and on sign 
posts in Urumgi and many other Xinjiang cities. Chinese was rele- 
gated to second place. (The same preference was given Kazakh in 
the Ili Kazakh Autonomous Prefecture.) At the same time “Learn- 
ing Each Other’s Languages”, i.e., the minorities learning Chinese 
and vice versa has been strongly encouraged since this instruction 
was officially included in the 1984 Regional Autonomy Law for 
Minority Nationalities. 

Chapter V, Item 49 reads as follows:!% 


Autonomous organs in the national autonomous areas should 
educate and encourage cadres of various nationalities to study 
each other's spoken and written languages. Cadres of the Han 
nationality should study the spoken and written languages com- 
monly in use in the localities concerned. While using the spoken 
and written languages of their own, cadres of minorities should 
also study Putonghua [Common Standard Language] and the 
Chinese language [Han yu] commonly in use throughout the 
country. 

State personnel in the national autonomous areas, who have a 
good command of more than two spoken and written languages, 
should be encouraged and rewarded. 


In recent years *Learning Each Other's Language" has become 
one of the most important official linguistic policies in Xinjiang. 
In the mid-1980s this was included in the X UAR Communist Par- 
ty's Resolution on the implementation of CCP policy in the re- 
gion. The president of the LWC of the XUAR also stressed it by 
quoting it and emphasizing that “the nationalities, particularly 
the cadres, should learn each other's languages".106 

Two examples illustrate how this worked in practice. In Novem- 
ber 1986 the XUAR National Language and Writing Conference 
held in Urumqi commended eighteen *advanced work-units" and 


105 Zhonghua Renmin Gongheguo Minzu Quyu Zizhifa (The Law on National 
Regional Autonomy of the PRC), Beijing, China: Minzu, 1984, Chapter V. 

106 Yang Bingyi “Huxiang Xuexi Yuyan Wenzi Jiasu Jingshen Wenming 
Jianshe" (Learning Each Other's Language and Writing; Stimulate Ideo- 
logical Cultural Reconstruction), Yuyan Yu Fanyi, Urumgi, 1987, Vol. 2, 
p. 1. 
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rewarded many individuals for their efforts in learning each oth- 
er's languages." Also during this same period the Xinjiang gov- 
ernment decided that a Chinese language instruction program 
should begin in the Third Class of primary school and continue 
throughout high school. 

Speaking to a 1987 conference of translators representing Xin- 
jiang's four thousand professional minority translators, Wang En- 
mao, the former Secretary of the XUAR CCP, who is still an im- 
portant political figure in contemporary Xinjiang, predicted: 


-.. in time, every ethnic minority high school graduate will be- 
come a perfect translator. ... The [number of] translators will 
not be 4,000 but a troop of several hundred thousand.!% 


This perfect situation of bilingualism among the minorities has to 
a certain degree already been realized in the neighbouring Soviet 
Central Asian republies where every Kazakh and Uighur student 
is expected to be fluent in Russian. But following the introduction 
of perestroika individual republies (including several in Soviet 
Central Asia) began passing local language laws (e.g. the Draft 
Law on Language in Uzbekstan, June 1989, and the Draft Law 
on Kirghiz State Language, September 1989)."° However, in May 
1990 the Law on Languages of the Peoples of the USSR once again 
defined the status of Russian as the official language of the 
USSR." 

However, bilingualism is not necessarily a two-way street in 
contemporary Xinjiang. According to a staff member of the LWC 
of the Ili Kazakh Autonomous Prefecture in 1987: 


In fact, minority cadres are much more effective and active in 
learning Chinese than the Chinese are in learning minority 
languages. 


107 “Minzu Yuwen Jishi” (Events on Minority Languages), Minzu Yuwen, 
Beijing, 1987, No. 6, p. 61. 

108 Wang Enmao (former Xinjiang Communist Party Secretary and current- 
ly President of Advisers Committee of the KUAR) “Wang Enmao Tong- 
zhide Jianghua” (Speech at XUAR Interpreters’ Confereneon on August 
14, 1987) in Yuyan yu Fanyi (Language and Translation), 1987, Vol. 4, 

DI, 

109 Central Asia and Caucasus Chronicle, Vol. 8, No. 5, pp. 3—7. 

110 Central Asia and Caucasus Chronicle, Vol. 9, No. 1, pp. 14—16. 

111 Central Asia and Caucasus Chronicle, Vol. 9, No. 1, pp. 3-6. 
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A random sample of the Ili Kazakh Autonomous Prefecture’s Ag- 
ricultural Office illustrates the point. In mid-1987 it employed 32 
staff members. The 17 Chinese and Hui spoke only Chinese where- 
as the 15 ethnic cadres (including Kazakh, Uighur, Kirghiz and 
Mongols) all spoke Chinese, Uighur, and their native language. 
But for the minority communities themselves, there are clear 
advantages in the present situation. The president of the Ili Ka- 
zakh Autonomous Prefecture LWC firmly believes “the quality of 
education [for students] in the contemporary [Kazakh and Uighur] 


Arabic writing is of a much higher quality than it was in Latin”. 


GLOSSARY 


CASS: Chinese Academy of Social Science 

CCLW: China Study and Instruction Committee for National Languages 
and Writing 

CCP: Chinese Communist Party 

NPC: National People’s Congress 

PLCC: People’s Political Consultative Conference 

SNAC: State Nationalities Affairs Committee 

XCLW: Xinjiang (Uighur) Committee of Languages and Writing 

XCWR: Xinjiang (Uighur) Committee for Language Reform 

XUAR: Xinjiang Uighur Autonomous Region 


112 Based upon interviews by the author. 
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Addenda zu: G. Doerfer, Chorasantürkisch 
aus dem Türkenkessel (CAJ 36 (1992) 1—2) 


Zu Seite 54, Sprichwort X soll heißen: 
‚wer keine Hose hat, lacht über den, dessen Knie zerrissen ist‘. 


Zu Seite 55, Sprichwort XV soll heißen: 
... Wer sich einen éddur überwirft, ist (damit) eine Frau; wer aber Männer- 
kleidung anzieht, ein Mann. 


Zu Seite 63, $ 4.28: 
N, P soll heißen N-P; 
C-F, I soll heißen C—F, H, I. 


Seite 65: Die letzte Spalte rechts unten, unter „28“ soll heißen: 
21, 21, 5, 5, 5, 5, -, 5, 5, 6, 6, 6, 7, 3, 31, 3, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1. 


Seite 66: Die erste Zeile („V“), letzte Eintragung rechts, soll statt 3! lauten 41. 
Seite 67: In Zeile 6 („O“) soll 25,5 ersetzt werden durch 25. 


Seite 69, Karte (zwischen 36° und 36°80’ / 58° und 59°): Bei dem Ort „O“ soll 
statt 25,5 stehen 25. 


Reviews 


Stephan V[incent] Beyer, The Classical Tibetan Language. Alba- 
ny, New York: State University of New York Press (1992). (SUNY 
Series in Buddhist Studies), xxiv, 503 pp. ISBN 0-7914-1100-1. Pa- 
perback US-$ 18.95. 


Durch sein Buch The Cult of Tārā, Magic and Ritual in Tibet, eine überarbeite- 
te Dissertation aus dem Jahre 1969, das 1973 von der University of California 
Press herausgebracht und seitdem verschiedentlich nachgedruckt wurde, hat 
sich S. V. Beyer in der Tibetologie und Buddhismuskunde eingeführt. Nun, 
nach langen Jahren des Schweigens, tritt er — jetzt als Jurist in Chicago tàtig 
— wieder mit einer großen Veröffentlichung zu Tibet hervor, deren erste An- 
fánge, so op. rec., p. xxiii, bis in das Jahr 1975 zurückgehen. The Classical Tibe- 
tan Language ist nicht, wie der Titel vermuten lassen kónnte, eine Einführung 
in das klassische Tibetische, sondern eine Grammatik mit dem Ziel, „to de- 
scribe the reading of texts in the classical Tibetan language“ (op. rec., p. 1). 
Dieser Aufgabe entspricht auch die detaillierte Gliederung des Buches: nach 
den kurzen einführenden Teilen, einem „Foreword“ (pp.xxi-xxii) von Mat- 
thew Kapstein, dem „Preface“ (pp.xxiii-xxiv), der „Introduction“ (pp.1-2) 
und der „Transliteration“ (pp.3-6), bilden elf mit den Ziffern 3. bis 13. be- 
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zeichnete Kapitel den Hauptteil des Bandes, darauf folgt die in 26 [sic!] Ab- 
schnitte untergliederte!, überaus umfangreiche „Bibliography“ (pp. 424—498). 
Die einzelnen Kapitel des Buches sind nach einem z. T. stark aufgefächerten 
Dezimalsystem weiter unterteilt, das z.B. im Kapitel „9. Phrases“ eine Passa- 
geim Abschnitt „3. Phrases“ [sic!] (pp. 204—251) bis in die neunte Stelle struk- 
turiert (pp. 208—214). 

Das Kapitel „3. Tibetan in Context“ (pp.7—38) dient zunächst (bis p.18) 
der Bestimmung dessen, was als „Tibetisch“ verstanden wird; hierfür wird 
eine Abgrenzung zu den anderen Sprachen der Sino-Tibetischen Sprachfamilie 
gegeben. Um den Begriff „Classical Tibetan“ festzulegen, werden Abweichun- 
gen im Neutibetischen sowie im Alttibetischen angeführt: S. Beyer definiert 
„Classical Tibetan" als „the language of written Tibetan texts, with the excep- 
tion of the canonical translations, primarily from Sanskrit, and the language 
of modern newspapers and similar printed material“ (pp. 36-37). Er steht da- 
mit im Gegensatz zu Roy Andrew Millers Definition: „This Classical Tibetan 
is the ‚new‘ canonical language of the Tibetan Buddhist establishment..." ?. 
Ob eine Ausgrenzung der Übersetzungssprache, die — zumindest mit ihrem 
Begriffsinventar — seit dem 7./8. Jahrhundert auf die tibetische Sprachent- 
wicklung gewirkt hat, zweckdienlich ist, sei dahingestellt; S. Beyer zieht unter 
den Zwischenüberschriften „2.2.2.1. Loan translations“ (pp.142—143) und 
»2.2.2.2. Loan creations" (pp.143-145) Beispiele für Wortbildungen heran, 
die unter dem EinfluB des Sanskrit entstanden sind. Man sollte hier auch den 
Abschnitt „2.3.2.3.5. On translating Sanskrit verbs“ (pp. 845—350) nennen. 

Die Kapitel „6. Syllables“ (pp. 68—96) und „7. Words“ (pp.97—159) enthal- . 
ten Dinge, die man wohl auch unter „Wortbildungslehre“ und „Kompositions- 
lehre“ zusammenfassen kann. Nur die einleitenden Abschnitte des 6. Kapitels 
(pp.68—89) sind mit der Frage befaft, aus welchen Teilen die Silbe zusam- 
mengesetzt werden kann, eine Zusammenstellung, die zu dem Kapitel „4. The 
writing system“ (pp.39—67), und zwar in den Abschnitt „Graph and sound“ 
(bis p.40), hätte gezogen werden können. Unter dem Begriff „Derivations“ 
(also „Ableitungen“; pp.111—136) wird nach den „inneren“ (bis p.119) und 
nach den „äußeren“ (ab p. 119) untergliedert, wobei man die Beispiele im letz- 
teren Abschnitt durchaus als Komposita, deren Bildung bereits pp. 103—111 
besprochen wird, oder gar als „Clips“ (pp.92—95) ansehen kann. Die Mittei- 
lungen zur eigentlichen Morphologie von Substantiven und Adjektiven sind 
auf die „Inner derivations“ (pp. 111-119) begrenzt. 

Der Bildung der Stämme aus den Verbwurzeln ist vornehmlich das Kapi- 
tel 8 (pp.160—190) mit der Überschrift „Inflections“ gewidmet. Dabei wird 
der konventionelle, aber — wie auch S. Beyer sagt — nicht zutreffende Begriff 
der „vier Zeiten“ (four tenses) beibehalten (p.161), zum Verständnis dieser 
Formen kann man kurze Erläuterungen unter „1.1.4. ‚Tense‘“ auf pp.261—262 
ausfindig machen. Der Absatz ,,Scribal errors“ (pp.177-180) wird zur Be- 
handlung der Verben gestellt, weil die Beispiele von Varianten aus der Überlie- 


1 Daß die Aufgliederung wohl nicht immer konsequent erfolgt, mag ein Bei- 
spiel zeigen: auf p.433 wird in der Rubrik „7. Lexicographic studies“ J. W. 
de Jong, „Tibetan blag-pa and blags-pa“, angeführt, die Mitteilung des Re- 
zensenten „Eine alttibetische Perfektbildung", die auf dem Beitrag von de 
Jong fußt, erscheint auf p. 464 unter „16. Morphology and syntax“. 

2 „A Grammatical Sketch of Classical Tibetan". In: Journal of the American 
Oriental Society 90 (1970), pp. 74-96, das Zitat findet sich auf p. 74. 
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ferung von Blockdrucken Verbformen betreffen; an sich hātten diese Schreib- 
fehler schon im Kapitel „4. The writing system” (pp.39—54) abgehandelt wer- 
den können. 

Das Zusammentreten der einzelnen Wörter zu syntaktischen Gebilden, also 
die Satzlehre, die im Tibetischen eine ganz besondere Bedeutung hat, ist Ge- 
genstand der Kapitel „9. Phrases“ (pp.191-251), „10. Simple Propositions“ 
(bis p.281), „11. Complex propositions“ (bis p. 350) und „12. Sentences" (bis 
p.382). Aber auch „13. Beyond the sentence“ (bis p.423) bespricht z. T. noch 
Punkte, die der hóheren Syntax zuzurechnen sind, wie die Verknüpfung von 
selbständigen Sätzen mittels der Partikel gari (pp. 385—386), wie die Einbet- 
tung von direkter Rede oder Zitaten (pp.390 sqq.), wie rhetorische Figuren 
(pp. 400-407). Sogar eine ausführlichere Darstellung der Metrik des Tibeti- 
Schen ist in diesem Kapitel zu finden (pp.408—423). In die Folge von Kapi- 
teln, die die Satzbildung behandeln, Sind auch Punkte einbezogen, die nicht 
primár mit der Syntax zu tun haben. Man wird verstehen, wenn die Zahlwór- 
ter in ihrer Funktion als „Quantifiers“ (ab p.220) vor den Pluralbildnern be- 
Sprochen werden; doch der an sich nützliche Absatz „Pagination“ (p.229) 
z. B. gehört eher zur allgemeinen tibetischen Kulturkunde, speziell der Hand- 
schriftenkunde, und hätte gut im Zusammenhang mit den auf pp.51-53 abge- 
bildeten Musterseiten gebracht werden können. 

Stephan Beyer hat mit The Classical Tibetan Language eine Studie vorge- 
legt, die man als einen ersten Schritt in Richtung auf eine umfassende „de- 
skriptive Grammatik der Tibetischen Sprache“ würdigen muß, da frühere Ar- 
beiten — so nützlich sie auch sein mögen? — den heutigen linguistischen Erfor- 
dernissen nicht mehr entsprechen. Stephan Beyer bezieht sich ausdrücklich 
auf die sprachwissenschaftlichen Arbeiten von Paul K. Benedict (in der Aus- 
gabe durch J. Matisoff), David Bradley, Warren W. Glover, Austin Hale und 
David E. Watters sowie auf tibetologische Studien von Berthold Laufer, Géza 
Uray, Rolf Stein und E. Gene Smith (op. rec., pp. xxiii—xxiv). Diese sprachwis- 
senschaftliche Sicht erklärt auch, weshalb — abweichend von den üblichen 
Transliterationssystemen — für das Tibetische durchgängig eine Umschrift 
nach phonemischen Grundsätzen verwendet wird, die die Lektüre nicht gera- 
de erleichtert. Dem Philologen, der mit speziellen Fragen an dieses neue Buch 
herangeht, wird zudem das Fehlen eines Index der tibetischen Partikeln — die 
ja von zentraler Bedeutung in der tibetischen Grammatik sind — manchen 
Umweg abfordern; der pp.499-503 umfassende „Index“ schlüsselt letztlich 
nur die Inhaltsverzeichnisse („Summary of Contents“, p.vii—ix, und „Con- 
tents“, pp.xi-xix) mit deren grammatischen Begriffen auf. Die dringend er- 
forderlichen Querverweise ließen sich weit leichter mit einer einfachen Para- 
graphenzählung an Stelle der Dezimalgliederung bewerkstelligen. 

Ob der Aufbau des vorliegenden Buches, das von dem bisher üblichen gram- 
matischen Schema abgeht, für eine endgültige „deskriptive Grammatik des 
Tibetischen“ beibehalten werden kann, ist derzeit nicht zu entscheiden. Die 
weitere Diskussion, der Stephan V. Beyer durch T'he Classical Tibetan Lan- 
guage einen wichtigen AnstoD gegeben hat, wird den Wert des vorliegenden le- 
senswerten Bandes erweisen. 


Indologisches Seminar Bonn Helmut Eimer 


3 Die Überschrift kónnte prüziser als „Foliation” gegeben werden, da die 
Zāhlung von Blāttern, nicht von Seiten besprochen wird. 
4 Wiez.B. Jacques Bacot, Grammaire du tibétain littéraire. Paris 1946—1948. 
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Peter Eggert: Die frühere Sozialordnung Moolkhos und Turkhos 
(Chitral). (Beiträge zur Südasienforschung, Südasien-Institut, 
Universität Heidelberg, 134). Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag 
Wiesbaden GmbH. 


As a princely state within the British Empire, Chitral of eastern Hindukush 
possessed a far reaching autonomy. This autonomy, was initially retained un- 
der Pakistani rule, it did not cease to be a separate state until as late as 1954 
(in fact, formally 1969). Due to this political construction, a pre-British kind 
of traditional social system survived in Chitral into the 20th century. How- 
ever, under British role the former segmentary Chitral became highly central- 
ized. M 

This thorough study by a German ethnologist discusses the historical social 
structures of the districts of Moolkho and Turkho and provides details con- 
cerning the social stratification. The author outlines the political structures 
and traces the legalization of various political bodies; he describes how the 
system worked and how it changed during British rule. The taxation system 
and its implications are also dealt with in detail. His methodology has includ- 
ed the study of source materials such as traveller accounts, statistical records, 
and interviews conducted by the author during several field trips in the area. 
The volume also includes a statistical section with information on various so- 
cial and economic aspects of the two districts. 


Uppsala Ingvar Svanberg 


Handbuch der türkischen Sprachwissenschaft, Teil I. Herausge- 
geben von György Hazai. (Bibliotheca Orientalis Hungarica) 
Budapest: Akadēmiai Kiad6. Budapest 1990. 439 pages. 


The goal of this handbook is to describe and summarize current knowledge in 
Turkish linguisties. In thirteen chapters leading experts deal with various as- 
pects of the Turkish language. The articles primarily review the many pub- 
lished studies in existence and include valuable bibliographies. Gerhard Doer- 
fer begins with an essay about the position of osmanlica among the Oghuz 
branch of Turkic languages and its prehistory. Viktor G. Guzev provides an 
overview of the Turkish language in Asia Minor from the 13th to the 16th cen- 
turies. The editor, György (Georg) Hazai gives a brief overview of studies on 
"Turkish language memorials written in Armenian, Georgian, Greek, Hebrew, 
Cyrillie, Latin and Syriac scripts. Lars Johanson outlines research on histori- 
cal Turkish grammar in one chapter, and on modern Turkish grammar in an- 
other. The latter is the most thorough of all the contributions in the book. An- 
dreas Tietze contributes two articles, one on studies of foreign elements in os- 
manlica and one on research into the Turkish influence on other languages, 
especially Greek and the Slavonic Balkan languages. Ludek Hrebícek discuss- 
es quantitative studies. Phonetics and phonology in research completed after 
1945 are dealt with the contribution by Jirí Krámsky, while Heidi Stein dis- 
cusses studies in the lexicography of modern Turkish. It includes an impor- 
tant review of monolingual dictionaries such as synonym dictionaries, termi- 
nology dictionaries, orthographical dictionaries, historical dictionaries, dialec- 
tiological and argot dictionaries and the dictionaries of phrases and proverbs 
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that studentin Turkish language find so useful in their studies. The article fur- 
thermore reviews the many bilingual dietionaries published in Turkey and 
abroad (English-T., Russian-T., German-T. and many in minor languages (in- 
cluding the important Norwegian-Turkish one published by Brendemoen and 
Tanrikut in 1980). I find the comprehensive bibliography of this chapter ex- 
tremely useful. Zeynep Korkmaz outlines the extensive research on Anatolian 
dialects including Cypriotic Turkish. She concludes by saying that in Anatolia 
there also exist Turks (i.e., Noghays, Krym Tatars, various groups from the 
Balkan Peninsula, Kazaks, Özbeks, Uighurs, Kirghiz, Karachay, Daghestani 
Turks, etc.) who have migrated to Turkey. These dialects are called, for politi- 
cal reasons, “dialects of immigrants”. She remarks that it is necessary for the 
studies to examine these dialects separately to give a better view of Anatolian 
dialects. Thus far no, or at least very few, studies (I am acquainted with a cou- 
ple of studies on Noghay and Kazak) have treated the dialects of the immi- 
grants separately from the local ones. One may add that studies on language 
contacts are also almost non-existant in Turkey, which is strange when the 
many interesting situations of bilingualism, code switching, etc. and language 
mixture among many minority groups are considered. The Turkish spoken by 
the Kurdish population in Central Anatolia is, for example, a very interesting 
example of language contact between an Altaic and an Indoeuropean lan- 
guage, which should be of great interest for studies of language sociology and 
language contact. Another topic of great interest is the studies of Turkish lan- 
guage remnants in the Balkan Peninsula that are the topic of Edward Tryjar- 
ski’s contribution. Hungarian and Polish scholars have gathered much materi- 
al, especially in Bulgaria, Romania, and even in Yugoslavia. There is also an 
old belief that some of the groups on the Balkan Peninsula are descendants of 
pre-Turkish Turkic-speaking groups such as the Comans and Pechenegs. De- 
spite the many interesting studies completed, there are still groups that re- 
main to be studied, for example, the few remaining Yórüks of Plackovica 
Mountain in Macedonia, and the so-called Gagauz living in the Nea Zichni 
area in Greek Macedonia. Also of interest are the other Turkish-speaking 
groups in Greece, as well as many of the Gypsy and peripatetic groups of Bal- 
kan that seem to include Turkish as one of their many languages. T'he most 
interesting chapter for the general reader and one that should be read outside 
Turkological circles is Bernt Brendemoen's chapter on Turkish language re- 
form and the language policy in Turkey. The reforms in the early year of the 
republic are well researched and dealt with in detail here. Unfortunately the 
discussion of the important language reforms and controversies of the 1980’s 
is to brief. 

For students of modern Turkish this handbook is „a must“, since it sum- 
marizes the current knowledge in Turkish linguistics. It updates the studies in 
Philologiz Turcice Fundamenta and the extensive bibliographies concluding 
each chapter are useful for everyone interested in various aspects of the Turk- 
ish language. 


Uppsala Ingvar Svanberg 
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The Manas of Wilhelm Radloff. Re-edited, newly translated and 
with commentary by Arthur T. Hatto. Asiatische Forschungen, 
110. Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1990. xviii + 643 S. 


Um es gleich vorwegzunehmen, die Neuedition und Übersetzung des kirgisi- 
schen Epos Manas von Arthur Hatto stellt einen Meilenstein nicht nur in der 
Erforschung des Manas, sondern in der Erforschung der turksprachigen Epik 
allgemein dar. Der bekannte Altgermanist Arthur Hatto, emeritierter Profes- 
sor am Queen Mary College der Universität London, beschäftigt sich seit über 
einem Vierteljahrhundert eingehend mit der mündlichen Epik der Turkvöl- 
ker, insbesondere der Kirgisen, über die er in zahlreichen Veröffentlichungen 
ehandelt hat. Im Zusammenhang mit der hier vorgelegten Neuedition und 
ersetzung der von Wilhelm Radloff in den Jahren 1862 und 1869 aufge- 
zeichneten epischen Texte ist vor allem Hattos kritische Erstedition, Kom- 
mentierung und Übersetzung der ebenfalls zu den Epen um Manas gehören- 
den Dichtung Kökötöydün Aš? zu nennen, eine Edition, die 1977 in der Orien- 
tal Series der School of Oriental and African Studies der Universität London 
erschienen ist!. Der hohe philologische und textkritische Standard, den Hatto 
in seiner Edition des Kökötöydün Aš? setzte, zeichnet auch seine wahrhaft mo- 
numentale Manas-Ausgabe aus. Neben einer verläßlichen, mit zahlreichen 
Emendationen versehenen Edition der Radloffschen Texte findet der Leser in 
diesem Band eine genaue englische Prosaübersetzung des kirgisischen Epos 
auf der dem Text jeweils gegenüberliegenden Seite (S. 1—395), einen ausführli- 
chen Kommentar, in dem vor allem textliche Schwierigkeiten besprochen wer- 
den (S. 397—603), erlāuternde Einleitungen zu den einzelnen Texten und ei- 
nen Anhang, in dem sich neben verschiedenen Ergānzungen vor allem sehr 
nützliche Register der Personennamen, der Toponymik und der Ethnonyme 
finden (S. 605ff.). Die Texte umfassen die von Radloff im 5. Band seiner Pro- 
ben unter „I. Manas“ zusammengestellten sieben epischen Dichtungen, wobei 
jedoch Hatto, der jedem dieser Texte eingehende Untersuchungen gewidmet 
hat, gute Gründe dafür bringt, die Radloffschen Texte in insgesamt neun 
Dichtungen aufzugliedern?: 1. „The Birth of Manas“ (Radloff I, 1), 2. „Al- 


1 The Memorial Feast for Kökötöy-Khan (Kökötöydün Aš). A Kirghiz Epic 
Poem, edited for the First Time from a Photocopy of the Unique Manu- 
seript with Translation and Commentary by A.T. Hatto, London Oriental 
Series, 33, Oxford, 1977. 

2, Siehe Proben der Volkslitteratur der nördlichen türkischen Stämme. V. Theil: 
Der Dialect der Kara-Kirgisen, gesammelt und übersetzt von W. Radloff, 
St. Petersburg, 1885 (Textband und Übersetzungsband). — Von den zahl- 
reichen Arbeiten Hattos zum Manas seien v.a. genannt: „The Birth of Ma- 
nas. A Confrontation of Two Branches of Heroic Epic Poetry in Kirgiz“, 
Asia Major, N. S. 14 (1968), 217-241 [zu Text 1]; „Almambet, Er K6kčē 
and Ak Erkeč (An Episode from the Kirgiz Heroic Cycle of Manas, A. D. 
1862)“, CAJ, 13 (1969), 161—198 [zu Text 2/3]; „Wife Trouble’ unter Hel- 
den“, in Fragen der mongolischen Heldendichtung. IV, hgg. W. Heissig, Asia- 
tische Forschungen, 91, Wiesbaden, 1987, S. 116—128 [zu Text 2/3]; „The 
Marriage, Death and Return to Life of Manas: A Kirghiz Epic Poem of 
the Mid-Nineteenth Century“, Turcica, 12 (1980), 66—94; 14 (1982), 7-38 
[zu Text 4/5]; „Kukotay and Bok Murun: A Comparison of Two Related 
Heroic Poems in the Kirgiz“, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
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mambet, Er K6ké6 and Akerket“ (Radl. I, 2), 3. „How Almambet Came to 
Manas“ (Radl. I, 2), 4. „The Duel between Manas and Er K6ké6“ (Radl. I, 3), 
5. „Ihe Marriage, Death and Return to Life of Manas“ (Radl. I, 3), 6. „Bok- 
murun“ (Radi. I, 4), 7. „Közkaman“ (Radl. I, 5), 8. „The Birth of Semetey“ 
(Radl. 1,6) and 9. „Semetey“ (Radl. I, 7). 

Die von Radloff aufgezeichneten Epentexte, insbesondere sein Manas-Zy- 
klus, sind auch außerhalb der Turkologie im Rahmen der vergleichenden 
Epenforschung bekannt geworden. Radloff hatte selbst in seinem Vorwort 
zum 5. Band der Proben auf die Bedeutung der Untersuchung der kirgisischen 
Epik für die Homer-Forschung ıhingewiesen, ein Hinweis, der seit dem Er- 
scheinen seiner Ausgabe und Übersetzung 1885 von einer Reihe von Kompa- 
ratisten aufgegriffen worden ist. Dabei stützte sich die Kenntnis der kirgisi- 
schen Epik im allgemeinen auf, die deutsche Übersetzung der Texte durch 
Radloff selbst. Auf welch schwankendem Boden eine Forschung, die diese 
Übersetzungen zugrunde legt, gebaut ist, demonstriert eindringlich die vorlie- 
gende Edition, Übersetzung und Kommentierung der Manas-Dichtungen. 
Nicht nur ist Radloffs Text an vielen Stellen emendationsbedürftig, auch seine 
Übersetzung kann ein keineswegs verläßliches Bild vom kirgisischen Text ver- 
mitteln. Ich möchte dies an sechs Zeilen (Z. 28-33) aus dem ersten Text, der 
Geburt des Manas, kurz aufzeigen. Jakıp, der zunächst noch kinderlose Vater 
des Helden, bittet um einen Sohn, dem folgende Eigenschaften zukommen 
mógen?: 


Noktolü ötük, kók kópüc 
Noyguttu buzup jegändäi, 
kušbaš er, kók čapan 
Kokondu buzup jegāndāi, 
jor ešāk, tešik tam 

Sarttı buzup jegāndāi... 


Diese Passage lautet in Radloffs Übersetzung: 


Der die mit den blauen Stiefeln, 

Die Noigut vernichten könnte, 

Mit dem vogelköpf’gen Sattel und den grünen Rücken, 
Die Kokan vernichten könnte, 

Mit den wunden Eseln und der Spule, 

Diese Sart vernichten könnte‘... 


Radloffs Übersetzung bildete offensichtlich die Grundlage für die Überset- 
zung dieser Passage ins Englische in dem einflußreichen dreibändigen Werk 
zur archaischen und mündlichen, Dichtung von Griechenland bis Polynesien 
von Munro und Nora Chadwick, wo es im 3. Band heißt: 


Studies, 32 (1969), 344—378, 541-570 [zu Text 6]; „Köz-kaman“, CAJ, 15 
(1971-1972), 81-101, 241-283 [zu Text 7]; „Semetey“, Asia Major, N. S. 
18 (1973), 154—180, 19 (1974), 1—36 [zu Text 8/9). 

3 Das Transkriptionssystem der Manas-Edition Hattos entspricht im we- 
sentlichen dem seiner Edition des Kökötöydün Aši und orientiert sich am 
heutigen Schriftkirgisischen. 

4 Radloff, op. cit., S. 2 (Übersetzungsband). 
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A hero to destroy the Noigut, 

With their decorated stirrups and blue foot-gear; - 

A hero to destroy the men of Kokand, 

With their saddles shaped like bird’s heads, and their blue 
coats; : 

A hero to destroy the Sarts, 

With their galled asses and their spindle-whorls? ... 


In Hattos Übersetzung lautet diese Stelle (S. 7): 


[If I could... have a son born of this Cıyıröıl —] such as 
would shatter the Noygut of the boot-thongs long as halters 
and the blue saddle-covers, and ‘gobble’ them, such as 
would shatter the Kokanders with their Özbeg saddles, 
their gowns of blue, and 'gobble' them, shatter the Sart, 
with their galled asses, their riddled walls, and 'gobble' 
them... 


Einmal davon abgesehen, daß Radloff jegündü? nicht übersetzt — Hatto er- 
klärt in Fußnote und Kommentar, daß ‚gobble‘ (die wörtliche Übersetzung 
von je-) ‚Tribut erheben‘ bedeutet —, weist die Charakterisierung der Noygut, 
der Kokander und der Sarten in der Radloffschen (und Chadwickschen) Über- 
setzung eine Reihe von Versehen und Fehlern auf. Hatto plädiert in seinem 
Kommentar dafür, statt köpü£, das nicht belegt ist, képéiik, ‚Sattelbedeckung‘, 
zu lesen, und weist darauf hin, daß die Beschreibung der Stiefel (ötük) der 
Noygut als mit Halftern versehen (noktolū) satirisch ist (S. 401). Bei dem 
‚vogelköpfigen Stattel‘ der Kokander handelt es sich ganz einfach um den us- 
bekischen (özbekischen) Sattel, der eine gespaltene Spitze des Sattelbogens 
hat. Was schließlich die Spulen (spindle-whorls) der Sarten angeht, so muß 
Radloff hier tesik, ‚Loch, Spalte‘, als tetik, ‚Spindel‘, verlesen haben; die Rede 
ist hier also von ‚spaltigen Mauern‘ (und nicht Jurten wie bei den nomadi- 
schen Kirgisen) (S. 401). 

Was hier anhand von sechs Zeilen gezeigt wurde, gilt für den ganzen Text 
von insgesamt über 12000 Verszeilen: Jedes einzelne Wort wird mit den einem 
westlichen Turkologen zur Verfügung stehenden Hilfsmitteln überprüft und, 
soweit es kommentierungsbedürftig ist — und dies ist sehr häufig der Fall -, 
im Kommentar mit äußerster philologischer Akribie diskutiert. Dabei kann 
Hatto in zahlreichen Fällen nachweisen, daß Radloffs Wörterbuch fragliche 
Eintragungen aufweist, dann nämlich, wenn er die Bedeutung eines sonst 
nicht belegten Wortes aus dem Kontext erschlossen hat. Der Kommentar ist 
eine wahre lexikologische bzw. lexikographische Fundgrube, deren Erschlie- 
Bung durch einen Wortindex für die Turkologie sicherlich von großem Nutzen 
wäre. Hatto beschränkt sich bei seinen Kommentaren freilich nicht auf Anga- 
ben zu schwierigen Wörtern und Formen; der Philologe hat immer auch den 
Text als Dichtung im Auge, und viele Erklärungen sprachlicher Schwierigkei- 
ten gewinnen gerade auch deshalb an Überzeugungskraft, weil sie in Erörte- 
rungen des Inhalts und der künstlerischen Textstruktur eingebettet sind. So 
wird beispielsweise die Kollokation „Kalayanın alsın!“ („Let him choose a gift 
and take itl“) in Zeile 833 in Text 2 (Radl. I, 2) im Zusammenhang mit dem 
älteren kirgisischen Brauch der Freundschaftsgabe erklärt und zugleich durch 


5 H. M. Chadwick & Nora K. Chadwick, The Growth of Literature, 3 Bde., 
Cambridge, 1932—1940, III, 28. 
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den Vergleich mit dem Nibelungenlied in den weiteren Kontext der Heldenepik 
und ihres Ethos gestellt (S. 421). Dazu kommen zahlreiche Hinweise zu ethno- 
graphischen Details, die den Sinn eines Wortes oder einer Passage erst voll er- 
schließen; insbesondere die Wörter aus dem Bereich der Fauna, vor allem der 
Vogelwelt, und der Flora werden genauestens übersetzt und kommentiert, da 
diese Wortfelder eine wichtige Rolle in der Bildersprache und Metaphorik der 
kirgisischen Heldendichtung spielen®. 

Hattos textkritische und philologische Erörterungen sind für jede zukünfti- 
ge ernsthafte Beschäftigung mit den Radloffschen Texten über den Helden 
Manas Pflichtlektüre. Der Fülle von Anregungen kann in einer Rezension 
nicht Rechnung getragen werden: Wollte man auf die von Hatto vorgeschlage- 
nen Emendationen und Worterklärungen, aber auch auf die von ihm als noch 
ungeklärt oder zumindest weiterer Erklärung bedürftigen Lexeme oder Kollo- 
kationen im einzelnen eingehen, müßte man ein eigenes Buch schreiben’. Da- 
bei hat Hatto jedoch die turkologischen Hilfsmittel so gründlich ausgeschöpft, 
daß eine Verbesserung seines Kommentars bzw. eine weitere Klärung der ver- 
schiedenen cruces des Texts allenfalls von einem einheimischen Turkologen, 
der sowohl die epische Tradition der Kirgisen seit Radloff sehr gut kennt als 
auch das technische Handwerkszeug eines westlichen Philologen perfekt be- 
herrscht, zu erwarten wäre. Wie realistisch die Hoffnung auf einen Wissen- 


6 Vgl. zu diesem Thema auch die Arbeiten von Hatto zur Bildersprache und 
den Epitheta in der kirgisischen Heldenepik, etwa den Beitrag „Epithets 
in Kirghiz Epic Poetry 1856-1869“ im zweiten Band des von ihm und J. B. 
Hainsworth edierten Werks Traditions of Heroic and Epic Poetry. II. Cha- 
racteristics and Techniques, London, 1989, S. 71-93. 

7 Eine Diskussion der Emendationen würde im gegebenen Kontext zu weit 
führen. Als Beispiel möchte ich Zeile 510 in Text 5 (Radl. 1,3), bringen, wo 
Radloff Aidai kasın kergäimin hat, was Hatto zu Aidai kašvm kergämin 
verbessert. Hatto emendiert kergäimin zu kergämin = kergänmin auf der 
Basis des Reimworts bergämin (siehe S. 452). Es wäre m. E. auch vorstell- 
bar, kergäimin zu lassen und als ker- mit dem Affix -gäi- der Wunschform 
zu interpretieren, das freilich im heutigen Standardkirgisischen in der Re- 
gel mit ele konstruiert wird; vgl. E. R. Tenišev et al., Sravnitel’no-istoriées- 
kaja grammatika tjurksktx jazykov. Morfologija (Moskau, 1988), S. 330 ff. 
Allerdings wäre dann bergämin aus Reimgründen zu bergäimin zu emendie- 
ren, also doch eine Emendation bei den Verbformen durchzuführen. Was 
die Emendation von kasın (‚seine Augenbraue‘) zu kas$vm (‚meine Augen- 
braue‘) angeht, so ergibt sie eindeutig einen besseren Sinn. Problematisch 
ist allerdings die Bedeutung von kaš ker- an dieser Stelle. Als Kollokation 
bedeutet ka$ ker- wohl in der Regel ‚die Brauen leicht anheben‘ (so etwa im 
Usbekischen), worauf auch die von Hatto zitierte kirgisische Kollokation 
kerme kas deutet. Dann wäre die Zeile als „ich will meine mondgleiche 
Braue leicht anheben“ zu übersetzen. Diese Geste kann Ausdruck der Ver- 
wunderung, aber auch des Hochmuts sein (so im Usbekischen). Im gegen- 
wärtigen Kontext ist wohl eher an Wohlwollen zu denken, so daß Hattos 
Rückgriff auf die Grundbedeutung von ker- , „spread, stretch, spread- 
eagle", und seine Erklärung: „... the gesture of spreading (smoothing?) 
one's crescent-moon brows clearly implies an act on condescension and cle- 
mency“ durchaus plausibel erscheinen. 
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schaftler, der die Hattoschen Anregungen aufgreifen und weiterführen kann, 
ist, muß dahingestellt bleiben. 

Das Buch ist äußerst ansprechend und sorgfältig gedruckt. Eine Reihe klei- 
nerer Druckfehler haben sich eingeschlichen, die jedoch die Lesbarkeit nicht 
beeinträchtigen®. Was der Leser, der nur die Übersetzung liest, vermissen 
dürfte, ist ein Glossar der im englischen Text stehen gebliebenen einheimi- 
schen Wörter (wie berkut oder kulan). Zwar werden die meisten dieser Wörter 
im Kommentar bei ihrem ersten Vorkommen erklärt, doch wird nicht jeder 
Leser den Kommentar mit der gleichen Aufmerksamkeit wie ein Turkologe le- 
sen. 

Professor Hatto hat mit seiner Neuedition, Übersetzung und Kommentie- 
rung der Radloffschen Manas-Texte nicht nur der Turkologie, sondern vor al- 
lem auch der vergleichenden Epenforschung einen unschätzbaren Dienst er- 
wiesen. Endlich können Altphilologen, Mediävisten, Volkskundler und Epen- 
forscher auf einen philologisch auf das sorgfältigste edierten Text und eine 
exakte und dennoch gut lesbare englische Übersetzung zurückgreifen, die ih- 
nen ein verläßliches Bild von der kirgisischen Heldenepik des 19. Jhs. vermit- 
telt. 


Bonn Karl Reichl 


Heissig, Walther Heldenmärchen versus Heldenepos? Struktu- 
relle Fragen zur Entwicklung altaischer Heldenmärchen. Ab- 
handlungen der Rheinisch-westfälischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Bd.85. Westdeutscher Vrl. Opladen 1991, p.125. 


Die neueste Arbeit von Walther Heissig schneidet eine theoretische Frage an, 
eine recht wesentliche, die schon eine stolze Reihe von Forschern beschäftigte: 
das Verhältnis von Heldenmärchen und Heldenepos. Die Frage wird aller- 
dings meistens breiter gefaßt, vom Mythos über das Epos und von der 
Heldenerzählung bis zum Märchen, da es für evident gehalten wird, daß diese 


8 Auf S. 7, Z. 5 v.o., muß es statt „nuzzed“ „nuzzled“ heißen; auf S. 21, Z. 1 v. 
o. fehlt „Let“; S. 27, Z. 2 v.o., statt „sout“ lies „shout“; S. 88, Z. 4 v.o., statt 
„1882“ lies „19822“; S. 95, Z. 1 v.o., statt „eaughing“ lies „coughing“; S. 
107, Z. 16 v.o., statt „be look-out“ lies „be on the look-out“; S. 135, Z. 11 
v.0., „three-year-olds“: gemeint sind Fohlen; S. 135, Z. 10 v.u., statt „sol- 
omn" lies „solemn“; S. 137, Z. 6 v.u., bei „Jakıp-khan“ fehlt das Epithet 
„huge as the Ala-too“; S. 2277, Z. 3 v.o., statt „K6kčo-k6z” lies „Köktö- 
köz“; S. 239, Z. 7 v.u., statt „like made“ lies „like mad“; S. 241, Z. 3 v.u., 
statt „illustrius“ lies „illustrious“, S. 255, Z. 6 v.u., statt „almambet“ lies 
„Almambet“; S. 263, Z. 1 v.o., statt „Companion“ lies „Companions“; S. 
307, Z. 8. v.u., statt „en“ lies „an“; S. 534, Z. 21 v.o., statt „Pal’Imbach“ lies 
»Pal’mbach“; S. 555, Z. 15 v.o., statt „jelmirū = 2020“ lies „jelmirä = 
2022"; das auf S. 459 in der Abkürzung Yaz. zitierte Werk fehlt in der Bi- 
bliographie; es handelt sich um Jazyki narodov SSSR. II. Tjurkskie jazyke, 
ed. N. A. Baskakov et al. (Moskau, 1966); auf S. 628 fehlt in der Bibliogra- 
phie die auf S. 402 erwähnte Arbeit „Tradition and Change in the Kirghiz 
Manas"; auf S. 629 ist bei Manas, 1978/81 der 1982 erschienene Bd. IV zu 
ergānzen. 
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Gattungen zusammenhängen, sogar voneinander: hergeleitet werden können. 
Es wurde sowohl von Dumezil, wie von Meletinskij angenommen, allerdings 
anhand europäischen Materials, daß die Prosaerzählungen den Ausgang zu 
den Epen, den gereimten und gesungenen Formen bildeten. Žirmunskij sieht 
auch eine verhältnismäßig späte Entwicklungsform in den Epen. Andererseits 
wird von denselben Autoren auch ein enger Zusammenhang zwischen Mythos 
und Epos postuliert. Da sie zugleich viele der Heldenerzählungen und beson- 
ders die Volksmärchen vom Mythos ableiten, wird der Mythos — und nach 
Frazer auch der Ritus — für den Ursprung sowohl der Volkserzählung, wie des 
archaischen Epos gehalten. Der Unterschied liegt im Sakralen der Mythen; 
die Heldenerzählung, das Märchen, ist ein desakralisierter Mythos. Meletin- 
skij fügt noch hinzu, daß die Erzählung, das Märchen, sich im familiären Be- 
reich abspielt, die Probleme bleiben auch in diesem Kreis. Im Falle der Mon- 
golischen Epen und Erzählungen stimmen diese Behauptungen nicht. Unter 
den Epen der Mongolen finden sich nämlich zahlreiche, die sich, oberflächlich 
betrachtet, auch nur um familiäre Probleme drehen, und auch andere Eigen- 
heiten passen nicht in die bekannten Schemen. Der Verfasser, der die erzähle- 
rischen Gattungen der Mongolen schon so oft durchforstet hat, befindet sich 
in einer ausgezeichneten Ausgangsposition zur Beantwortung dieser Fragen, 
unter anderem auch deshalb, weil bei den Mongolen diese Gattungen noch zur 
lebenden Volkskunst gehören. 

Einleitend beruft sich der Verfasser auf die genetische Frage und versucht 
sie durch die Textkritik von sieben, im Tarbagatai und Ili-Gebiet von Rincin- 
dorji und Damrinjab zwischen 1978-85 aufgezeichneten Heldenmärchen zu 
lösen. Dabei stiitzt er sich auf Vergleichsmaterial aus den reichlichen Publika- 
Donen mongolischen Erzählgutes der letzten Jahrzehnte, auf Ergebnisse der 

. Epensymposien, Motivindexe und Motivtypologien. 

Die erste untersuchte Heldenerzählung, Qan Qarangui ist in zahlreichen Va- 
rianten praktisch unter der ganzen Mongolenschaft verbreitet. Die Motive 
der Prosafassungen entsprechen genau denen der Epen-Varianten, so z.B. die 
Opferhandlungen alter kinderloser Eltern zum Erlangen der Nachkommen, 
die verschwommenen Zeichen einer Petrogenese, die Umstände der Namens- 
gebung und die der Reinigungszeremonie durch angedeutete Neugeburt, wei- 
ter Säuglingsverlobung, Vergiftung und Verwandlung des Helden und seines 
Bruders, die Feuerstätte als Hort der Waffen und Ausrüstung, die Geburt des 
befreienden Heldensohnes. Durch den Vergleich der gereimten und der Prosa- 
fassungen sieht Heissig seine Vermutung bestätigt, daß in den Heldenerzäh- 
lungen die schöpferische Phantasie des Erzählers zu mehr Möglichkeiten 
kommt, aber vom gewohnten Motivschatz der Mongolen entfernt er sich da- 
bei doch nicht. Die zwei Heldenerzählungen über Kebistoryan Següder und Jir- 
yuyadai gehóren zum westmongolischen (oiratischen) Erzāhlungskreis. Sie 
weisen besonders viel Parallelen zu den tuwinischen Heldenmārchen auf, die 
sich außer in den Motiven auch in den Namen der Personen zeigen. Von den 
besonders zahlreichen Motiven, die sowohl in den Epen wie in den Prosavari- 
anten gleichsam aufzufinden sind, móchte ich nur zwei erwáhnen, zu denen ich 
auch noch einiges hinzuzufügen habe. Das Anzünden des Hauses, in dem sich 
die trunken gemachten, unerwünschten Gäste (Schwager, Freier usw.) befin- 
den, hat eine bis nach Mitteleuropa reichende Verbreitung: nämlich Krimhil- 
dens Rache in der Nibelungen Not. Die Probe, bei der der Freier unter einer 
Anzahl völlig gleicher Mädchen seine Braut erkennen muß, hat nicht nur tibe- 
tische Parallelen, sondern ist auch in den ungarischen Volksmärchen sehr häu- 
fig, und auch hier verrät die richtige Braut ein um sie herumfliegendes Insekt, 
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meistens eine Biene. Eine bezeichnende Eigenheit der westmongolischen Hel- 
denmärchen ist nach dem Verfasser einerseits die häufige Einfügung kurzer 
gereimter Abschnitte, andrerseits, daß in der Erzählung das Vortragen von 
Märchen oder Epen erwähnt wird. z.B. im Jangyar. 

In einer recht ansehnlichen Gruppe der Epen bzw. Heldenmärchen werden 
die Probleme innerhalb der Familie aufgearbeitet. Hier ist dieser Typ durch 
die Erzählung Kegedei mergen und Kereyidei mergen vertreten. Die Motive 
und Motivreihen haben in dieser Gruppe eine besonders große Verbreitung, 
von den Wolga-Kalmiiken bis zu den Oiraten der Inneren Mongolei. Sie sind 
auch bei südsibirischen Türkstämmen und den tungusischen Völkern bekannt. 
So z.B. der Verrat oder die vorgetäuschte Krankheit untreuer, meistens weib- 
licher Familienmitglieder (Mutter, Gattin, Schwester, Tochter), die den Pro- 
tagonisten in gefährliche Abenteuer stürzen, die sein Verderben bringen sollen. 
In der Rolle der Helfer erscheinen oft die getreuen Tiere des Helden: das 
Pferd, der Hund, die Beizvögel und nicht zuletzt die Triade himmlischer Mäd- 
chen als Schwestern oder Bräute. Bezeichnend ist die Anwesenheit aller dieser 
Motive, gleichsam in Epen oder Erzählungen. 

Im Zusammenhang mit der Untersuchung der Heldenmärchen Ere-yin 
sayin Mimiljegür und Siysar-bayatur wird anhand mehrerer Motive bzw. 
sprachlicher Wendungen bewiesen, daß sie auf alten Bräuchen beruhen, so die 
Anwendung eines Steinmessers zur Abtrennung der Nabelschnur oder zur Tö- 
tung des unverletzlichen Helden, die sechs Daumen der besonders begabten 
Bogenschützen, die Bestrafung widerspenstiger Frauen durch das Ausstechen 
eines Auges, Lähmung einer Hand und eines Beines. Verräterischen Frauen 
wird angeboten, sich die Bestrafung auszusuchen, und sie wählen dabei das 
Anbinden an den Pferdeschwanz, ähnlich wie in ungarischen-siebenbürgi- 
schen Volksballaden. 

Interessant ist auch die pseudoätiologische Begründung gewisser allgemei- 
ner Bräuche durch die Epen, z.B. die langen Zöpfe und die Gürtellosigkeit der 
Frauen usw. 

Heissig betont die reichliche Anwendung gereimter Stellen in den Heldener- 
zählungen, und im letzten Kapitel seiner vorliegenden Arbeit vergleicht er die- 
se mit Formulierungen in den Epen, weiter belegt er eine Menge gereimter 
Stereotypen, stilistischer Parallelen und gleichen Sprachgebrauchs in beiden 
Gattungen. Aus alldem zieht er die Folgerung, daß das Prosa-Heldenmärchen 
über die prosimetrische Mischform aus Prosa und alliterierenden Versen aus 
der Heldenepik stammt, das Epos ist also die frühere Form. Heissig widerlegt 
also die Annahme der Priorität des Märchens, wenigstens für die innerasiati- 
sche Epik. Meinerseits möchte ich noch hinzufügen, daß scheinbar bei den 
Mongolen — und vielleicht bei den anderen Steppenvölkern auch — die ver- 
schiedenen Formen durch lange Zeiten nebeneinander existierten, und die Art 
der Gelegenheit des Vortrages, eventuell die Person des Vortragenden, ferner 
die Zusammensetzung der Hörerschaft bestimmten, ob gesungene oder Prosa- 
formen dargebracht wurden. 

Nachdem Heissig das Prosa-Heldenmärchen letzten Endes aus der Helden- 
epik ableitet, äußert er sich diesmal nicht über den Ursprung des gereimten, 
gesungenen Epos. In seinen früheren Arbeiten (Die mongolischen Heldenepen 
— Struktur und Motive. Opladen 1979, S.12, 14; Gedanken zu einer struktu- 
rellen Motiv-Typologie des mongolischen Epos. In: Die Mongolischen Epen. 
Wiesbaden 1979, S.24) bezeichnet er rituelle Gesänge, Totenklagen und Scha- 
manengesänge als Vorgänger der Epen und kommt somit zum gleichen Ergeb- 
nis wie der ungarische Classica-Philologe Karl Marot, der auch das Zauberlied 
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oder rituelle Lied für den Keim der archaischen Epen hielt (From magic song 
to heroic epos: Ethnographia 49, 1958, p. 535-6). 

Im Laufe seiner Ausführungen bezieht sich Heissig öfters auf mythologische 
Elemente in den Epen bzw. Heldenerzählungen, so z.B.: Petrogenese, Berg- 
kult, Töchter des Himmels, der Sonne oder des Mondes, Schwanenjungfern, 
Wiedergeburt, äußere Seelen usw. Doch weder die Epen der Mongolen, weni- 
ger noch ihre Heldenerzählungen sind Mythen engeren Sinnes, im Gegensatz 
zu den Burjaten, von denen zahlreiche Mythen aufgezeichnet wurden. Trotz- 
dem gehören auch die mongolischen Epen und teils auch die Erzählungen in 
den sakralen Bereich, da ja ihr Vortragen als Opfergabe für die Götter be- 
trachtet wurde oder zum Heilen von Tierkrankheiten diente. Hier liegt auch 
der Schlüssel, mit dessen Hilfe entschieden werden kann, wo die Grenze zwi- 
schen Epos und Heldenmärchen liegt. Karl Kerényi stellte schon fest (Die an- 
tike Religion, Leipzig 1940, S.25), daß zwischen Mythologie, die auch die Hel- 
densage umfaßt, und Märchen der Unterschied weder im Stoff noch in der 
Form, sondern im Verhalten zu ihnen liegt. Wenn das Verhalten zeremoniell 
ist, handelt es sich um Mythologie und Heldensage, wenn es nur im Zuhören 
liegt, dann ist es ein Märchen. Diese Behauptung steht im vollen Einklang mit 
den Ergebnissen Heissigs. 


Budapest Käthe Uray-Köhalmi 


Gunnar Jarring, 1992, Garmenis from Top to Toe: Eastern Turki 
texts relating to articles of clothing: edited with translation, notes and 
glossary; Scripta Minora Regiae Societatis Humaniorum Litte- 
rarum Lundensis: Studier utgivna av Kungl. Humanistiska Ve- 
tenskapssamfundet i Lund [Studies published by the Royal Asso- 
ciation of the Humanities at Lund] 1991-1992: 2. Lund, Sweden: 
Gunnar Jarring & Kungliga Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet 
i Lund. ISBN 91-22-01491-8. 93pp., including list of contents, 
glossary, list of references and abbreviations. 20 monochrome line 
and halftone illustrations. Paperback. Distributed by Almgvist 
& Wiksell International, Stockholm, Sweden. 


There has been a great dearth of published works on traditional Central Asian 
fabrics, costumes and their manufacture, This is especially so in the Central 
Asian Turkic area of studies. The few such works that do exist—primarily in 
the Russian language-are for the most part not easily accessible. With regard 
to traditional costumes and their production among the Turkic communities 
in Chinese-administered regions, this reviewer is currently only aware of a few 
ineidental remarks and brief sections in more general works, as well as of a 
Chinese booklet dedicated to Uyghur skulleap patterns (Zhang Héngdé, 1983, 
Xinjiang Wéiwüér mtnjiān huamao tá'àn jí [Collection of Xinjiang Uyghur folk 
cap designs], Urumchi: Xīnjiāng Rénmín Chūbānshē). 

Considering the scarcity of pertinent material Gunnar Jarring's Garments 
from Top to Toe will be welcomed as a very important contribution toward the 
study of traditional garment manufacturing among those ethnic groups that 
have come to be collectively known as “Uyghur,” specifically among the com- 
munities of the Six Cities (Altä Sühür) area in the southwestern part of the 
Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region (“Sinkiang,” “Chinese Turkestan,” or 
"Eastern Turkestan"). The usefulness of the work is twofold: (1) it provides 
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some insight into previously little known traditional crafts, and (2) it contains 
some very interesting, specialized linguistic material. 

Following suceinct introductory sections, eleven essays on textile, fur and 
leather processing-selected from the Eastern Turki collection of Lund Uni- 
versity Library in Sweden-constitute the core of the publication. The texts 
were composed in Six Cities Turkic (now considered a Modern Uyghur di- 
alect) at the very beginning of the twentieth century by Muhammad Ali 
Damollah and Abdul Vahid Akhond, who were employed as consultants and 
language teachers at the Swedish Lutheran mission in Kashghar. Each manu- 
script in Arabic-based script is presented in somewhat scaled-down facsimile 
form, preceded by an English translation and a Roman script transliteration 
with added phonetic detail. The texts are the following: 1. kijimlerniņ beja:nt 
(Standard Uyghur [S. U.] Kiyimlärnig bayani, “A Description of Garments”), 
2. sejfunnig beja:n? (S.U. Säypupnig bayani, “A Description of a Tailor’s 
Trade”), 3. ilmido:zniy beja:ni (S.U. Ilmiduzniņ bayani, “A Description of an 
Embroiderer's Trade”), 4. tumaqé? ve dopačtntņ beja:ni (S.U. Tumagei wä dop- 
pitini bayani, “A Description of the Trade of a Fur-cap Maker and a Skull- 
cap Maker"), 5. dzuvačiniņ beja:nt (S. U. Juwiöinig bayani, “A Description of a 
Furrier’s Trade"), 6. bafkarlignin beja:n? (S.U. Bapkarligniņ bayani, “A De- 
scription of Weaving”), 7. besa:tnir beja:nt (S. U. Bisatnig bayani, "A Descrip- 
tion of Carpets"), 8. sergezčiniņ beja:ni (S.U. Sürgüzéinig bayani, “A Descrip- 
tion of a Cloth-printer’s Trade"), 9. kónéinig beja:ni (S. U. Kóncinig bayani, “A 
Description of a Tanner's Trade”), 10. bojagéilerniy beja:ni (S. U. Boyagčilar- 
nin bayani, “A Description of a Dyer's Trade”), and 11. muzudoznin bejami 
(S. U. Mozduzniy bayani, “A Description of a Shoemaker’s Trade”). Appended 
to the first section is a text written in the late 1920’s by Mollah Abdul-Qadir 
of Yarkand: sačbag tojmig resmleri (S.U. Cačbaģ toyniņ räsimliri, "Customs 
Connected with the Sačbag-Wedding”), eloquently introduced by Jarring un- 
der the title “The Coming of Age’ Ceremony.” It describes a traditional sec- 
ond wedding ceremony featuring a woman's first-time adornment with hair 
ribbons (sačbag, S. U. čačbaģ ~ čačwaģ), signifying her elevation from the sta- 
tus of a giz (S.U. giz) to that of a čuban (S.U. juwan < Iranic jawän ‘young 
wife’). As in all of Jarring's Scripta Minora contributions, the text portion is 
followed by an etymologically annotated glossary and a bibliography. Eight 
historical photographs from Swedish collections serve as illustrations. 

The texts collected in Garments from Top to Toe are extremely valuable 
Sources of information about regional crafts, techniques, processes, tools, fab- 
ries and various types of garments, many of which have begun to fade into 
oblivion among the inhabitants of modern-day Xīnjiāng. Information con- 
tained in this publication will enhance our understanding of references to 
traditional crafts, garments and adornments in historical texts and oral litera- 
ture of the region as well as of Central Asia in general. As is the case in all of 
Gunnar Jarring's publications and interpretations of Eastern Turki texts, we 
gain from Garments from Top to Toe a wealth of knowledge about the Turkic 
language varieties used in the Six Cities area in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. This particular publication contains especially many eru- 
dite explanations of lexical items that previously had been either unknown or 
poorly understood. In addition to a sizeable sample of words denoting tradi- 
tional Central Asian items, we find in references to *modern" implements and 
garments evidence of the days when Western style and technology began to 
reach the region-e.g., ma$i(:)ne (S.U. mašina) ‘sewing machine’ (< Russian 
mašina), mašineči (S. U. masinici) ‘tailor’ (=‘sewing machine operator, as op- 
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posed to more traditional tikkiéi and sejfuņ [S. U. säypun < Chinese cdifeng]), 
ferya:nesta:ndin keltūrūlgen birinsof roma:l (S.U. Fūrģanidin kältürülgän 
*birinsup romal) ‘a Bryncev shawl brought from the Land of Farghana (in 
present-day Uzbekistan), and amrika:n me:se kefš (S.U. amerikan mäsä kepiš 
[~ käs]) ‘American slippers’ (a type of leather galoshes worn over boots). 

The reviewer appreciates the'uncommonly high degree of difficulty in- 
volved in researching these particular texts and in conveying to the reader the 
full range of textual nuances as well as the background and the significance of 
numerous newly discovered or previously inadequately understood cultural 
and lexical items. Despite all of the inherent problems, Gunnar Jarring com- 
pleted the task with his usual erudition and punctiliousness. The result is a 
superb addition to his Eastern Turki-English Dialect Dictionary (Lund: Glee- 
rup, 1964) and to his contributions to the Script Minora series.* The work will 
be welcomed not only by Xinjiang specialists but also by all of those who are 
interested in Central Asian languages, cultures and societies generally, as well 
as by those who study varieties of traditional textile, fur and leather process- 
ing technology. 


Seattle Reinhard F. Hahn 


Japanische Studien zum östlichen Manichüismus. Hans-Joachim 
Klimkeit und Helwig Schmidt-Glintzer (Hrsg.). Übers. von Re- 
nate Herold in Verb. mit Helwig Schmidt-Glintzer. Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz 1991. VII, 174 S. 8°. (Studies in Oriental Religions. 
Vol. 17.) 


Bei den japanischen Studien zum östlichen Manichäismus handelt es sich um 
Übersetzungen dreier Beiträge zum Manichäismus und zu diesem verwandten 
religiösen Strömungen im China der späten T’ang- und der Sung-Zeit, die im 
Abstand von größeren Zeiträumen (1936, 1961 und 1974) erschienen waren. 
Zwei Einleitungskapitel sollen den Leser in die frühe Geschichte des Mani- 
chäismus und seine Ausbreitung nach Osten in Zentralasien und China einfüh- 
ren. Hans-Joachim Klimkeit gibt in „Der Manichäismus in Iran und Zentral- 
asien“ (S.3—15) einen kurzen Abriß über die manichäische Lehre und ihre Ver- 
breitung nach Osten, wobei er hervorhebt, daß der in Zentralasien wirkende 
Missionar Mär Säd-Ohrmuzd (um 600) sich bereits buddhistischer Sprach- 


* A Tall Tale from Central Asia (1972—1973: 3), Gustaf Raquette and Qasim 
Akhun’s Leiters to Kamil Efendi: ethnological and folkloristic materials from 
Southern Sinkiang edited and translated with explanatory notes (1975-1976: 
1) Matters of Ethnological Interest. in Swedish Missionary Reports from 
Southern Sinkiang (1979-1980: 4), Literary Texts from Kashghar: the ori- 
ginal texts in facsimile edited with a preface (1980-1981: 4), The Moen Col- 
lection of Eastern Turki (New Uighur) Proverbs and Popular Sayings: edited 
with translation, notes and glossary (1984—1985: 1), Dervish and Qalandar: 
texts from Kashghar edited and translated with notes and glossary (1985— 
1986: 2), The Thiefless City and the Contest between Food and Throat: four 
Eastern Turki texts edited with translation, notes and glossary (1989—1990: 
1), Culture Clash in Central Asia: Islamic views on Chinese theatre: Eastern 
Turki texts edited with translations, notes and vocabulary (1990—1991: 3). 
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und Kunstformen bediente. Die Darstellung geht dann auf die Bedeutung der 
Sogden und deren Missionserfolge beim Uiguren-Herrscher Bógu Qan (759— 
779) ein und verfällt wieder in die plakative Aussage von der „Proklamierung“ 
des Manichäismus „zur Staatsreligion“ (S.10), ein Terminus, der staatliche 
und religiöse Verhältnisse impliziert, die bei einem Nomadenreich nicht gege- 
ben sind. Schmidt-Glintzer geht bei seiner Darstellung des Sachverhalts 
(S.19) auch wesentlich vorsichtiger zu Werke, indem er den Begriff „Staatsre- 
ligion“ in Anführungszeichen setzt. Der zutreffendere Begriff wäre „Hofreli- 
gion“, d.h. also eine Religion, die vom Hof bevorzugt und besonders gefördert. 
wurde. Mit genau demselben Recht könnte man den Buddhismus im China 
der ersten zwei Jahrhunderte der T’ang-Zeit als Staatsreligion bezeichnen, was 
genausowenig gerechtfertigt ist. „Staatsreligion” meint aber eine Religion, die 
in einem Staat als einzige zugelassen ist (andere Gemeinschaften führen allen- 
falls ein diskriminiertes Schattendasein) und erinnert im extremsten Falle an 
die Ketzerverfolgungen der spanischen Inquisition. 

Sehmidt-Glintzer faBt in seinem Beitrag „Der Manichäismus in China“ 
(S.17-30) die Forschungen zum Auftreten dieser Religion zusammen und 
setzt sich insbesondere auch mit der Arbeit von Liu Ts’un-yan (Selected Papers 
from the Hall of Harmonious Wind, Leiden 1976), der auf frühe manichäische 
Einflüsse auf China im Zeitraum vom 4.-7. Jahrhundert n.Chr. verweist. 
Über die Schicksale der dualistischen Religion unter der T’ang-Dynastie in- 
formiert der Autor anhand der chinesischen Geschichtsschreibung und vor al- 
lem der buddhistischen Chronik Fo-isu t'ung-chi (Vorwort aus dem Jahre 
1269), d.h. von der nur widerwilligen Duldung dieser Religion im Jahre 694, 
deren temporäre Aufwertung aufgrund der Außenpolitik (Uiguren) und ihrer 
Verfolgung nach dem Sturz des Uigurenreiches. Offensichtlich spielte der Ma- 
nichäismus nach der Mitte des 9. Jahrhunderts in China nur noch die Rolle 
einer Untergrundreligion — ganz im Gegensatz zum Buddhismus, der von der- 
selben Verfolgung des Kaisers Li Yen (reg. 840-846; Tempelname Wu-tsung) 
betroffen wurde — und wird nur noch gelegentlich bei Aufständen ihrer An- 
hänger oder ihrer religiösen Praktiken (kein Fleischverzehr und kein Weinge- 
nuß, nächtliche Versammlungen, Magie und Exorzismus) erwähnt. Dies leitet 
dann zu den drei japanischen Beiträgen über, die die „Kenntnis von der reli- 
giösen Situation außerhalb der Städte in Südostchina“ vertiefen und die „Di- 
stanz und Uninformiertheit der zeitgenössischen Administratoren“ verdeutli- 
chen. 

In seinem Aufsatz „Über die Vegetarischen Dämonenverehrer“ (S.33—61, 
ursprünglich 1974) betont Maasaki Chikusa die schlechte Quellenlage über 
die verschiedenen religiösen Gruppen, die in der Sung-Zeit dem Manichāis- 
mus zugerechnet wurden und nur anläßlich von Verfolgungen undifferenziert 
erwähnt werden. Die gängigste Bezeichnung für den Manichäismus war Ming- 
chiao („Lichtlehre“) und erfreute sich im 12. Jahrhundert in der Küstenpro- 
vinz Fu-chien größerer Beliebtheit. Der Begriff „Vegetarische Dämonenvereh- 
rung“ wurde in einer Eingabe schriftlich erstmals 1121 erwähnt, die zur wirk- 
sameren Bekämpfung dieser religiösen Gruppe aufrief, deren markanteste 
Merkmale Vegetarismus und Zauberei waren. Trotz (oder wegen) härtester 
Strafen kam es zwischen 1130 und 1150 zu insgesamt fünf Aufständen. Die Be- 
kämpfung dieser Aufstände ist z. T. minutiös dokumentiert, auch die Schwie- 
rigkeiten bei der Überwachung des Verbotes kultischer Handlungen dieser 
Gruppen. Da der Vegetarismus zu einem Hauptkriterium bei der Feststellung 
der verbotenen Religion wurde, führte dies auch zu Verwechslungen mit gewis- 
sen Bevölkerungsgruppen, die nur selten Fleisch aßen. Darüber hinaus galten 
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auch vegetaristische Bewegungen innerhalb des Buddhismus und Taoismus 
als vegetarische Dāmonenverehrer und wurden demzufolge verfolgt. Man sag- 
te diesen seitens der Behörden nach, sie beriefen sich mißbräuchlich auf Bud- 
dha und Lao-tzu. Ganz offensichtlich bezeichnet „Vegetarische Dāmonenver- 
ehrung“ nicht nur den Manichäismus bzw. seine späten Ableger, sondern auch 
andere von der vorgefaßten staatlichen Norm abweichende Gruppen. 

Der älteste abgedruckte Aufsatz ist der von Shunsho Shigematsu. „Mani- 
chäismus und Dämonenlehre während der T’ang- und Sung-Zeit“ (S.63-112) 
erschien ursprünglich 1936. Er vertritt die Ansicht, der Manichäismus habe 
bereits in der Sui-Zeit (Ende des 6.Jh.) Verbreitung gefunden und bezieht sich 
dabei auf die ursprüngliche Bezeichnung eines Klosters als „Kloster des 
Lichts“. Ferner sieht er manichäische Vorstellungen unter dem Volk sogar 
schon in der T’o-pa-Zeit verwirklicht, als Rebellenführer unter der Bezeich- 
nung „Lichtkönig“ auftraten!. Der zweite Rebellenführer, Liu Seng-shao, be- 
zeichnete sich zwar als buddhistischen Priester, doch unterschied sich seine 
Richtung von der anderer buddhistischer Schulen, so z.B. in der kriegerischen 
Ausrichtung, der Beschäftigung mit Zauberei und der Verbindung mit der 
Sekte des „Lichtgesetzes“ (ming-fa); in diesem Zusammenhang erinnert der 
Verf. daran, daß es wichtig ist, sich daran zu erinnern, daß der Manichäismus 
sich äußerlich seinem religiösen Umfeld anpaßte. 

Es folgt eine kurze Darstellung. der weiteren Entwicklung des Manichäis- 
mus bei Uiguren und Chinesen bis zur Verfolgung des Kaisers Li Yen, an die 
sich Überlegungen an mögliche Fluchtwege und Rückzugsgebiete wie etwa 
Fu-chien anschließen. Aus den diversen Quellen der folgenden Jahrhunderte 
erschließt der Autor das Weiterleben manichäischer Gemeinden, deren Lehren 
aber von denen des Manichäismüs in Turkestan und im Uigurenreich stark 
abweichen, indem sie sich u.a. auch auf buddhistische und taoistische Texte 
stützen. In diesem Zusammenhang sind die Berichte der buddhistischen Mön- 
che Tsan-ning (919-1002?) in seinem Seng-shih-lüeh Und Chih-p’an (ca. 
1220—1275) in dem bereits genannten Fo-tsu t'ung-chi aufschlußreich, wo be- 
richtet wird, daß diese Leute „einen Mära-König in hockender Stellung mal- 
ten, dem Buddha die Füße wäscht“. Dieses und andere Beispiele illustrieren 
die gegenseitige Beeinflussung verschiedener Denominationen in Lehre und 


1 Der Satz des Autors „In Wei-shu 8 und Pei-shih 4 ist das Jahr der Thron- 
besteigung des Kaisers Shih-tsung mit 499 angegeben" (S.64) veranlaBte 
wohl einen der Bearbeiter (keinen Herausgeber) zu der tórichten wie über- 
flüssigen Fußnote, nach dem Werk Rulers and Dynasties of East Asia des 
Rezensenten habe es zu dieser Zeit keinen Kaiser dieses Namens gegeben. 
Der Rezensent ist sich der eklatanten Mängel seines Werkes bewußt, da er 
in ihm nie alle Namen eines Kaisers aufgeführt hat (auf S.28 wurde nur 
der posthume Memorialname Hsüan-wu-ti genannt), doch weiß der Ver- 
fasser der FuBnote offensichtlich überhaupt nicht, daB ein chinesischer 
Kaiser in der Regel unter drei Namen (Eigenname, posthumer Tempelna- 
me und posthumer Memorialname) und mehreren Regierungsdevisen ge- 
nannt werden kann. Bei dem genannten Kaiser handelt es sich um den 
T’o-pa-Herrscher Yüan K’o (Juni 483-15.2.515), der vom 7.5.499— 
15.2.515 regierte. Sein Tempelname lautet Shih-tsung, sein Memorialna- 
me Hsüan-wu-ti, für den Zeitraum vom 15.2.500 bis zum 17. 2.516 wurden 
vier Regierungsdevisen benutzt. 
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Kultus. Interessant sind bei einigen dieser Strömungen der Egalitarismus, die 
Weltverneinüng und die daraus abgeleitete Leichtigkeit des Tötens bei Auf- 
ständen. Ein größerer Abschnitt ist daher nicht von ungefähr der Niederschla- 
gung von Aufständen der „Vegetarischen Dämonenverehrer“ durch die Admi- 
nistration der Südlichen Sung gewidmet. 

Zum Abschluß seines Aufsatzes stellt der Autor einen Vergleich zwischen 
dem „Dämonenglauben“ der Sung-Zeit und den Lehren der Katharer im mit- 
telalterlichen Europa an. Letztere bezeichnet er als neomanichāischē Strö- 
mung, was sich aufgrund ihrer Lehren auch rechtfertigen läßt. Damit forder- 
ten sie wiein China die Anhänger der Ming-hao den Arm der Obrigkeit heraus. 
Im Prinzip sind Hinweise der Herausgeber auf weiterführende Literatur zu 
begrüßen, doch sollten sich diese wie bei den Katharern und Yazidi nicht bloß 
auf Sammelartikel beziehen. Arno Borst hat zu den Katharern immerhin ein 
ganzes Werk verfaßt: Die Katharer, Stuttgart 1953 (Schriften der Monumenta 
Germaniae historica: 12); wichtig ist aber auch Jean Duvernoy, Le Catharisme: 
la religion des cathares, Toulouse 1976. Bei den Yazidi wird der Benützer mit 
der Angabe der Abkürzung des Sammelwerks ,,EncRel“ (S.110) als ,, The Ency- 
clopedia of Religion“ (S. TX) schlichtweg in die Irre geführt; die richtige biblio- 
graphische Angabe lautet: Alfonso Maria di Nola, „Yezidi“, in: Enciclopedia 
delle Religioni, Bd. 6, Firenze 1976, Sp. 257—267. Dieser Artikel ist gut biblio- 
graphiert, dennoch wáre gesondert auch auf Ismail Beg Chol,The Yazidis, past 
and present, Beirut 1933, sowie Giuseppe Furlani, The religion of the Yezidis: 
Religious texts of the Yezidis. Transl., introd. and notes, Bombay 1940, und das 
dort nicht aufgefiihrte Werk von Klaus Erich Müller, Kulturhistorische Stu- 
dien zur Genese pseudo-islamischer Sektengebilde in Vorderasien, Wien 1967, zu 
verweisen. 

Noritada Kubo untersucht in seinem Aufsatz „Taoismus und Manichiis- 
mus in der Süng-Zeit^ (zuerst erschienen 1961; S. 113—128) die Angleichung 
des Manichiismus an chinesische Religionen, insbesondere den Taoismus. So 
reinkarniert sich Lao-tzu in Indien als Buddha und im Westen als Mani, mani- 
chäische Schriften erscheinen im taoistischen Gewande. Wie Kubo hervor- 
hebt, betraf dies gegen Ende der Song Zeit sogar den Tempelbau, der der 
Form nach in taoistischer Manier errichtet wurde. 

Die drei Beiträge vermitteln ein zum Teil recht plāstisches Bild nicht nur 
des chinesischen Manichäismüs der Nach-T’ang-Zeit, sondern der religiösen 
Welt einer bestimmten Region des Reiches der Mitte über mehrere Jahrhun- 
derte hindurch. Der Anhang setzt sich aus Herrschertafeln der T’ang-, Sung- 
und Yüan-Dynastien?, einem Literaturverzeichnis zum östlichen Manichäis- 
mus sowie einem Glossar der chinesischen Büchtitel, Personen- und Ortsäa- 
men und wichtiger Termini zusammen. 


Bönn Karl-Heinz Golzio 


2 Hier liegt offensichtlich auf S. 182 ein drucktechnischer Fehler vor, jndem 
dreimal das y ausgelassen wurde: zweimal bei "Toy Temür (hier: To Temür) 
und einmal bei Toyan Temür (hier To an Temür). 
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Zēngxiāng Li, 1992. Tūjutyū gàilàn [Introduction to the Turkic 
languages]. Bäijing: Zhöngyäng Mínzá Xuéyuàn Chübánshé 
[Central Institute for Nationalities Press]. iv + 341 pp. Paper- 
back. 3.00 yuän Renminbi. 


Numerous Chinese-, Uyghur- and Qazaq-language works on Turkic languages 
and linguistics have been published in China, especially since the early 1980s. 
With an almost negligible number of exceptions, these works deal with those 
Turkic languages that are or were used within Chinese-administered regions: 
Modern Uyghur, Qazaq (Kazakh), Qirghiz, Uzbek, Tatar, Western Yughur 
(Yellow Uyghur, Sarigh Uyghur), Salar, Medieval Written Eastern Turkic 
(Qarakhanid), and Early Written Turkic (mainly Old Uyghur). A small num- 
ber of works deal with lesser-known Turkic varieties of China: Tuva, Ili Turki, 
Fūyū Qirghiz, and a few varieties that are officially labeled as Modern Uyghur 
dialects. Authors in China hardly ever deal with Turkic languages used out- 
side China, not to mention examining China-specific data within wider Tur- 
cological contexts. In China, students of Turkic languages have until recently 
known little or nothing about languages such as Gagauz, Qaraim, Chuvash, 
Shor, Yakut, or Khalaj. Few of them have been aware that such languages ex- 
ist, unless they have been enjoying access to pertinent foreign sources. This is 
where the book under review will make an enormous difference. Written in 
Chinese, it introduces the average person in China to the immensely rich and 
invariably captivating area of study we call “Turcology.” Competently and in- 
terestingly, Li Zengxiáng takes his readers into China's border regions and be- 
yond, as far afield as to Northern Siberia and Eastern Europe. Furthermore, 
he provides a clear introduction to various theories and hypotheses. 

The introduction (pp.1—30) contains a basic discussion of *northern" eth- 
nic groups with which early Turkic communities had contacts: Xiongnü 
(Hsiung-nu) Yuézhi (Yüeh-chih) Róurán (Jou-jan) Dinglíng (Ting-ling), 
Wüsün, and Chile (Ch'ih-lé). It also provides a brief account of the history of 
the early Turk people and their relatives, including the Old Uyghur, Qarlug, 
Old Qirghiz (or Khaqas, Xiäjiäsi [Hsia-kia-ssü]), Oghuz, Seljug, and Qipchaq, 
with references to the Golden Horde, Chaghatay and Timurid eras. Finally, Lī 
provides a well written outline of the Altaic hypothesis and its history, includ- 
ing references to its maih proponents and opponents. 

In his first chapter (op, 21-291. Li introduces the various Turkic language 

varieties and their speakers according to regions: Northeastern Europe, Cen- 
tral Asia, Siberia, the Balkans, and other parts of Asia (in this order). He in- 
cludes some of those communities that came to the attention of 'Turcologists 
only fairly recently or are still poorly known—for example, the Turkic-speak- 
ing Siberian Urum who are of Greek origin, the Khalaj whose language pre- 
serves the archaic Turkic h-, and the Tuva variety (dıba) of Northern Xinjiang 
in China. However, he neglects to mention Xinjiang's Ili Turk (turk), whose 
nearly extinct language represents the previously unknown *tawl2G type (see 
e.g. Zhào'& Hahn, 1989, The Ili Turk people and their language, CAJ [3—4]: 
38, pp. 260 —289). 
. The second chapter (pp.78—102) offers a fairly detailed historical survey of 
Turkic languages and literature. Also included are brief descriptions of 
‘discernible phonological characteristics of Orkhon-Yenisei and Old Uyghur 
Varieties. i i 

Attempts at typologically or geographically classifying the Turkic lan- 
ģuages are clearly described in the third chapter (pp. 103—169). Represented 
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are the theories of Radlov (Radloff), Kors, Samojlovič, Bogorodickij, Malov, 
Benzing, Menges, Tekin and Baskakov, as well as the one on which the Philo- 
logiae turcicae fundamenta (I) had been based. Although Li does touch upon 
Nicholas Poppe's comments on the various classification models, he neglects 
to outline Poppe's own amended model. 

The fourth chapter (pp.170—259) deals with various phonological charac- 
teristies of the Turkic languages, including vowel harmony, vowel quantity, 
umlauting, vowel aspiration, the question of inherent *e, lenis-fortis variation, 
and many other topies. Consonant harmony should have been described as a 
separate subject with reference to vowel harmony. 

The fifth chapter (pp.260—309) introduces the reader to various landmark 
works in the area of Turkic linguistics. In one section each, it provides chrono- 
logical outlines of publication activities in China, in the former Soviet Union 
and in other countries. 

The sixth and last chapter (pp.310—338) represents an effort upon which 
most authors would not dare to embark for fear of offending by way of omis- 
sion. The task Li set for himself in this chapter was to introduce the reader to 
non-Chinese Turcologists and their works, with the inclusion of a few bio- 
graphical data. However, only a small selection of persons is represented: N. I. 
A&marin, N. A. Baskakov, V. A. Bogorodickij, J. Deny, N. K. Dmitriev, A. v. 
Gabain, V. A. Gordlevskij, M. M. Kasym (Kasym-Bek), N. I. Il'minskij, 
G. Imart, G. Jarring, K. K. Judaxin, A. N. Kononov, N. F. Katanov, I. Laude- 
Cirtautas, L. Ligeti, S. E. Malov, K. H. Menges, P. M. Melioranskij, M. Mori, 
V. V. Radlov, G. J. Ramstedt, A. Róna-Tas, A. N. Samojlovič, D. Sinor, T. 
Tekin, Ē. R. Teni&ev, V. Thomsen, A. Tietze, and T. Saguchi. Li expresses re- 
gret for not having been able to include all foreign Turcologists. Indeed, there 
are numerous omissions, including some very serious ones: U. Š. Bajčura, 
W. Bang, J. Benzing, O. Bóhtlingk, M. A. Castrén, G. Doerfer, V. Drimba, 
K. Grønbech, F. G. Isxakov, F. E. Korš, W. Kotwiez, B. Munkácsi, K. M. Mu- 
saev, J. Németh, A. A. Pal'mbax, N. N. Poppe, O. Pritsak, G. Raguette, 
M.Rāsānen, A. M. Ščerbak, B. Ja. Vladimircov, S. Wurm, A. and W. Zajacz- 
kowski...to name only a few-all of them famous authors of which several are 
guoted throughout the book. Lī should have also included all non-Chinese 
authors who concentrate on those Turkic languages that are primarily or ex- 
clusively used in Chinese-administered areas, since it is their works that 
Chinese students of Turcology are most likely to encounter early during their 
studies. 

The bibliography (pp.339—340) is incomplete; it does not include most of 
the works cited īn the body of the book. 

Providing the novice with a clear, interesting and all-encompassing intro- 
duction to an entire area of study within a single, relatively concise work is an 
extraordinarily demanding task. A few regrettable omissions notwithstanding, 
Li's book represents a major milestone in the development of Turkic linguistic 
research and teaching in China. It compares extremely well with works of this 
type published anywhere. Undoubtedly, Lí Zengxiáng deserves congratula- 
tions on an admirable accomplishment. 


Seattle Reinhard F. Hahn 
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Lili Liú, 1989. Hufmín Wūlimūgt yūydn zhi [Description of the 
language of the Urumchi Huf people]. Urumehi: Xīnjiāng Dàxué 
Chūbānshč [Xīnjiāng University Press). iii + 265 pp. 33 tables 
and charts, including 1 fold-out chart. Paperback. 3.00 yuän Ren- 
minbi. 


Ethnically and linguistically, the Chinese-administered region Xinjiang (Sin- 
kiang) may be likened to an extraordinarily intricate and colorful patchwork 
rug made up of Turkic, Mongolie, Tungusic, Indo-European and Sinitic parts. 
Interethnic contacts have been giving rise to numerous phenomena of multi- 
lingualism, borrowing and creolization. Due to rapid progress in educational 
and communicational standardization on the national level, and due to mas- 
sive, accelerating immigration fróm all over China, the Chinese language has 
been playing an increasingly prominent role in Xīnjiāng during the past three 
or four decades. 

The amount of literature that deals with the Chinese language in Xīnjiāng 
has been virtually negligible. "The national Chinese standard variety known as 
Putonghua (P.), which is loosely based upon the Mandarin dialect of Béijing 
(Peking), functions as the lingua franea among all residents of Xinjiang (while 
among the indigenous population Modern Uyghur is the regional lingua fran- 
ca, and Qazaq [Kazakh], Qirghiz and Mongolian function as linguae francae in 
certain districts). As a general rule, recently imported non-standard Chinese 
dialects do not survive for very long among the immigrants from all over 
China. However, some non-standard Mandarin-type dialects have a long his- 
tory and continue to be used within certain well-established and close-knit 
communities whose founders imniigrated to Xīnjiāng centuries ago. These di- 
alects, which share some features with the Northwestern Mandarin dialects of 
Qinghäi (Tsinghai), Gänsü (Kansu) and Níngxià (Ningsia), definitely deserve 
the attention of both China specialists and Central Asia specialists. Being 
unique to the area, these language varieties ought to be referred to as "Xīn- 
jiang dialects of Mandarin," even though some might argue that they are not 
"indigenous" in the strictest sense of the word. Many of these Xīnjiāng-specif- 
ie Mandarin dialects are used by communities of Huf (or Dungan), China's 
ubiquitous Islamic minority that is of mixed Middle Eastern, Central Asian 
and Chinese descent. : 

Composed entirely in Chinese, Liu Lili's book describes the Chinese dialect 
of the Huf community of Urumchi, Xinjiäng’s capital. (In 1985, the local Hui 
community had 115,746 members, out of a total of 1,172,335 Urumchi resi- 
dents.) 

The work consists of eight chapters. All linguistic points are amply illus- 
trated by means of examples, tables and charts. The International Phonetic 
Alphabet is used to render all non-standard Chinese elements. (For typologi- 
cal convenience, this will be modified in this review.) Tones are indicated by 
means of the usual five-point scale: 1 = low, 2 = half-low, 3 = mid, 4 = half- 
high, 5 = high. The basic tones of the Urumchi Hut dialect are yinping = [21] 
(cf. P. [44]), yängping = [24] (cf. P. [35]), shángshéng = [52] (cf. P. [214]), and 
gūshēng = [44] (cf. P. [51]). . 

Demographic, historical and sociolinguistic aspects are discussed in the in- 
troduetory chapter (pp. 1-15) of Liú’s book. Examples and tables illustrate 
differences between the dialect of Urumehi's Hui, that of Urumehi's Hàn 
(non-Muslim Chinese) and the nationally current Pütönghuä dialect, all three 
of which coexist in that city. 
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The phonology of the Urumchi Hui dialect, including its tone sandhi sys- 
tem, is described clearly and succinctly in the second chapter (pp. 16—42) and 
is further illustrated in a list of homophones in rhyme order in the third chap- 
ter (pp. 48—67). Further comparisons with the Béijing dialect are provided in 
the fourth chapter (pp. 68-78). 

As in many Northwestern Mandarin dialects, palatalization and labializa- 
tion are widespread in the Urumchi Huí dialect. Dentals are palatalized before 
high front vowels; e.g., [téip] (= dē, P. [tig]) ‘low,’ [téz] (= tē, P. It'i44]) ‘kick,’ 
[té*i&,,] (= tián, P. [tiangg]) ‘field,’ [ys] (= nü, P. [ny214]) female” What is 
retroflex [s] before [u] in the Putonghua corresponds to [f]; e. g., [fuz] (= sha, P. 
[su,4]) ‘book,’ [feizo] (= shui, P. [sueig,]) ‘liquid,’ [fe] (= shui, P. [suaig]) 
‘command. Bilabial [9] (mistakenly represented by [y]) intervenes between a 
dental stop and [u]; e.g., [tpux] (= dă, P. [tugj]) ‘poison,’ [to'u4] (= tă, P. 
[t'u44]) ‘leporine animal” Labiodental [f] precedes [u] elsewhere; e.g., [cf'ux] 
(= chü, P. [c'u4,]) ‘exit, [kfux] (= gú, P. [kug;]) ‘bone.’ 

Another striking feature of the Urumchi Huf dialect (U. H.) is that coda [9] 
following a non-low vowel corresponds to both [n] and [n] in other dialects of 
China; e.g., [26554] (= réng, P. [zčņ35]) ‘remain’ versus [zén.,] (= ren, P. [zen;;]) 
‘human being” This feature is reflected in pre-modern Chinese loans in the 
Turkie Modern Uyghur (M.U.) language, which has always distinguished /-n/ 
and /-n/;e.g., M.U. jig (< jin = U.H. [čiņx], P. [éin,]) ‘Jin’ (unit of 500 
grams). 

The fifth chapter (pp. 79—180) contains a sizeable lexical sample arranged 
by subject areas. It also contains lists of Arabic, Iranic and Modern Uyghur 
loanwords. Modern Uyghur loanwords include for example käntümän = U. H. 
[k 5, Dia m&jj] (< M.U. kütmün) ‘hoe,’ gūgūr = U.H. [éY éY] (< M. U. 
čöčürä) ‘wrapped dumpling,’ hdimáisi = U.H. [xe;; me Sij] (< M. U. hámmi- 
st) ‘all (of it ~ them), and bamdidéo = U. H. [pug, me; tà] (< M. U. bolmay- 
du) ‘is not all right,’ *won't do” 

The stated purpose of the sixth chapter (pp. 181—216) is to explain several 
grammatical characteristics. Its emphasis rests upon morphology. It also con- 
tains numerous references to what ought to be considered lexical morphology, 
such as the occurrence of the nominal suffixes -zi, ~wdzt, -ge, and -tóu. A num- 
ber of sentences representing syntactic patterns are listed in the seventh chap- 
ter (pp.217-223). The eighth chapter (pp.224—259) contains excerpts from 
recorded language samples, including various types of popular sayings and 
one folktale. These samples are provided in transcription accompanied by 
Chinese characters. ` 

With this publication, presented in an exemplary fashion, Lit Lili has made 
an important contribution to various areas of study: descriptive linguistics, 
Chinese dialectology, Huf (Dungan) studies, and Central Asian linguistics. 
Certain problems concerning directly or indirectly Chinese-derived lexical 
items in indigenous languages of Xīnjiāng cannot be fully solved without in- 
vestigating those Chinese dialects whose earlier forms functioned as lexical 
loan sources. Works such as Lit's provide a first glimpse at general tendencies 
and specific features that appear to account for peculiarities among pre- 
modern Chinese loans in the region's indigenous languages. 


Seattle Reinhard F. Hahn 
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Dittmar Schorkowitz: Die soziale und politische Organisation bei 
den Kalmiicken (Oiraten) und Prozesse der Akkulturation vom 
1%. Jahrhundert bis zur Mitte des 19. Jahrhunderts: ethnohistorische 
Untersuchungen über die mongolischen Völkerschaften. Frankfurt/ 
M., Bern, New York, Paris 1992, Peter Lang Verlag. (Europäi- 
sche Hochschulschriften: Reihe 19, Volkskunde, Ethnologie: Abt. 
B, Ethnologie; Bd. 28). 674 Seiten, 3 ausklappbare Karten. 


Bereits 1953 hatte Nikolaus Poppe auf die vielen, größtenteils politisch be- 
dingten Hindernisse hingewiesen, die die Kalmückenforschung in der westli- 
chen Welt vor praktisch unüberwindbare Schwierigkeiten stellte. In einer be- 
deutend besseren Lage befanden sich, vor allem seit den 60er Jahren unseres 
Jahrhunderts, die in der damaligen Sowjetunion tätigen Forscher, deren Ar- 
beiten jedoch aus verschiedenen Gründen (schwer zugängliche und teils zu 
knappe Auflagen) im Westen „meist keine Resonanz“ fanden. So lautet das 
(zutreffende) Urteil des Verf. im Vorwort (S. 13) zu seiner Studie, die hier 
vorgestellt werden soll. Dittmar Schorkowitz ist der Fachwelt bereits durch 
seine Veröffentlichung „Die ethnohistorischen Archivdokumente zu den Kal- 
mücken, Burjaten und Mongolen des Zentralstaatlichen Geschichtsarchivs 
(CGIA) und des Institutsarchivs für Ethnographie (AIE) in Leningrad“! be- 
kannt. In dieser neuen Studie hat der Verf. nun das bisher gesammelte Mate- 
rial zu einer detaillierten Ethnohistorie der Kalmücken ausgearbeitet, das sich 
— naturgemäß — in erster Linie auf Werke in russischer Sprache stützt. Dies 
führte dazu, daß die Transliteration der mongolischen Namen, Titel usw. stets 
aus dem Russischen übernommen wurde und daher auf den ersten Blick etwas 
„ungewohnt“ erscheinen kann: man vgl. Batur chun tajčži, Cho$oj čin uang, 
Dančžin chun tajčži, sowie Žoči, der älteste Sohn Tschinggis Khans, d.i. 
„Dschötschi“ in M. Weiers „Die Mongolen. Beiträge zu ihrer Geschichte und 
Kultur'?, Auf die Übernahme dieser Transliteration soll bewußt hingewiesen 
werden — sowie darauf, daB der Verf. damit die wohl einzig richtige Wahl ge- 
troffen hat, um einen konsequenten Ausweg aus der wohlbekannten Proble- 
matik der Umschreibung aus dem Mongolischen sowie der vorwiegend ver- 
wendeten russischen Quellen zu finden. Man kann allerdings darüber disku- 
tieren, ob man in einigen Fāllen nicht die in der westlichen Literatur 
eingebürgerten Namen anstatt dēren russische Transliteration hátte verwen- 
den sollen — wie im Falle des „Abachaj“ (des zweiten Mandschukaisers), der 
wohl überall (auch wenn fälschlich anstelle des richtigen „Hong Taiji“) als 
„Abahai“ bekannt ist. Ähnlich verhält es sich mit dem „Botschafter“ T’ou-li- 
Ech en bzw. „Tu Li-shen“, der richtig (auf mandschurisch) „Tulišen* bzw. in 
chines. Wade-Giles-Umschreibung „T’u-l-shen“ hieß und nur Sekretär (nicht 
Botschafter) der 1712-1715 erfolgten Gesandtschaft zu Ayuki Khan war. Auf- 
grund der mandschurischen Version von Tulišens Reisebericht steht einwand- 
frei fest, daß diese bekannte Gesandtschaft von Injana geleitet wurde — ein 
Name, der in der öfters in europäische Sprachen übersetzten chinesischen Ver- 
sion von Tulišen (absichtlich?) vermieden wurde: dadurch wurde der bis heute 
nicht auszumerzende Eindruck erweckt, Tulišen selbst wäre das Oberhaupt 
der Gesandtschaft gewesen. 


DN 


1 Bibliographische Mitteilungen des Osteuropa-Institutes an der FU Berlin, 
Bd. 25, (Harrassowitz: Berlin 1988). 
2 Darmstadt 1986, Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft. 
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Das vom Autor erfaßte Material ist in fünf Hauptargumente unterteilt 
(Untersuchungen zur älteren Ethnizität und ethnischen Komposition, Unter- 
suchungen zur politischen Geschichte des oiratischen und kalmückisch- 
torgoutischen Chanats, Untersuchungen zur sozialen Organisation, Untersu- 
chungen zur Ökonomie, Untersuchungen zur geistigen Kultur: Religion, 
Rechtswesen und Schrifttum), diese wiederum in 73 Unterabteilungen. Dazu 
kommen nach einer Einleitung noch das Kapitel „Eine Herkunftsbestimmung 
zum Ethnonym ‚Kalmücke‘“, eine Zusammenfassung und ein reicher Anhang 
mit genealogischen Tafeln, Listen mit Allianzheiraten, „Miscellaneae zur 
Ethnizität, Bevölkerungsverteilung und Demographie der Kalmücken“, so- 
dann „Demographische Nachrichten zu den Kalmücken (1767—1989) und 
schließlich ein Register, ein Literatur- und Abkürzungsverzeichnis. 

Ein Blick in dasin „Quellen“ und „Sekundärliteratur“ eingeteilte Literatur- 
verzeichnis zeigt, daß der Autor neben zeitgenössischen Berichten aus dem 
frühen 18. Jahrhundert und wohl allen zur Verfügung stehenden russischen Pu- 
blikationen auch die Forschungsergebnisse westlicher Wissenschaftler mit 
einbezogen hat. Das Gesamtergebnis des Werkes präsentiert sich dann auch 
dementsprechend — d.h. wir haben es hier mit einer äußerst detaillierten, ge- 
nau dokumentierten Forschungsarbeit zu tun, die in ihrer Vollständigkeit 
wohl kaum übertroffen werden kann. Eine unschätzbare Hilfe bietet der Verf. 
mit seinem 41 Seiten umfassenden Register, das „Anthroponyme“, und dann 
gesondert „Ethnonyme, Hydronyme, Oronyme, Toponyme etc." umfaßt. 

Das Hauptgewicht der Arbeit liegt in einer ausführlichen Untersuchung der 
kalmückischen Geschichte, beginnend von der „vormongolischen Periode“ bis 
hin zur kalmückischen Beteiligung am russischen „Vaterländischen Krieg“ 
1805-1814. Es werden dabei nicht nur die vielfältigen russisch-kalmückischen 
politischen und kulturellen Beziehungen behandelt, sondern auch jene zwi- 
schen Kalmücken einerseits und den verschiedenen Völkern Zentral- und Ost- 
asiens andererseits. Daran schließt sich eine Analyse all jener Beziehungen an, 
die der Verf. unter „soziale Organisation“ zusammenfaßt; also von den Patri- 
und Matrilinien zur Klassenstruktur, zu „administrativ-verwandtschaftlich- 
territorialen Einheiten“, der Familie („Groß- und Kernfamilie“), Polygenie, 
die Stellung der Frau usw.; während die „Untersuchungen zur Ökonomie“ ein 
etwas kürzeres — aber trotzdem in allen Aspekten vollständiges — Kapitel 
darstellen, ist der „geistigen Kultur“ breiter Raum gewidmet: vom Schama- 
nismus und verschiedenen Kulten (,,Feuer-, Fruchtbarkeits-, Ahnen- und Per- 
sonenkulte“) und Ritualen, dem Lamaismus, dem Einfluß der russisch-ortho- 
doxen Kirche bis hin zu westeuropäischen Missionen und Bibelgesellschaften 
hat der Autor alle religiösen Einflüsse in übersichtlicher Weise dargelegt. 

Schorkowitz hat die in seinem Vorwort geäußerte Absicht, unser Wissen 
„... qualitativ wie quantitativ umfassender zusammenzutragen“, in lobens- 
werter Weise verwirklicht und ein Werk geschaffen, das in Zukunft für alle 
jene ein Anhaltspunkt sein wird und muß, die sich mit den mongolischen Völ- 
kerschaften im allgemeinen und mit den Kalmücken im besonderen beschäfti- 
gen. 


Venedig Giovanni Stary 
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Historische und bibliographische Studien 

zur Mandschuforschung 

Herausgegeben von Martin Gimm, Giovanni Stary, Michael Weiers 
(Aetas Manjurica 3) 


1992. 479 Seiten, 11 Abb., 139 Faksimiles 
(ISBN 3-447- 03243-X), br, DM 148— 


Geschichte: Thronprātendenten der Ming (P. Corradini) / Eine mehrspra-. `- 
chige Inschrift im Falunsi-Tempel in Mukden (M. Elliot) / Das Groß- .: 
sekretariat der Qing-Dynastie (M. Miranda) / Zum „Jakön gósai kooli 
hacin bithe“ (J. Mish) / Nurhacis Verlautbarungen aus dem Jahre 1622 
(M. Weiers). . 

Literatur: Drei Beitrāge zur mandschurisch-chinesischen „Mischliteratur“ 
(H. Okada und A. Tulli). 

Ethnographie: Mandschurische Hochzeitsbráuche in einer Handschrift aus 
St. Petersburg (T. A. Pang). ` REA 

Sprache: ,Polysemantics and Polyfunctionality of Language Units as Two 
Principal Features of Manchu Grammar* (L. M. Gorelova). 

Bibliographie: ‚A. Leont'ev ūnd sein Werk* (H. Walravens) / A. O. Iva- 
novskijs , Katalog der Bücher in chinesischer, mandjurischer und mongo- 
lischer Sprache ...“ (H. Walravens) / Manjurische Bücher in der Bodleian 
Library zu Oxford (M. Gimm) / Nachträge zu einem Katalog der Sibe- 
Literatur (M. Gimm) / Neue Veröffentlichungen in sibemandschurischer 
Sprache (G. Stary). 


Maria Rohrer 

Das Motiv der Wolke in der Dichtung Tao Yuanmings 
(Freiburger Fernöstliche Forschungen 2) 

1992. XI, 256 Seiten (ISBN 3-447-03287-1), br, DM 68— 


Tao Yuanming (365—427 n. Chr.) gilt als erster Einsiedlerdichter Chinas. 
Das Motiv der Wolke taucht in 22 Gēdichten Taos auf, die hjer interpretiert 
werden. Einleitend werden Tao Yuánmings Leben, Werk und Wirkung 
untersucht. Ein Kapitel befaßt sich mit Taos Lyrikverständnis. 
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